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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Philosophical works of Salamucha have been collected in this book in a 
representative choice. 

In Salamucha’s works, we have kept the original logical notation of 
Salamucha, at the same time however giving (in frames) its modern 
«translation». For uniformity, we introduced some small corrections 
into the original English versions of text written by other authors. 

The information and explanations from the editors and translators 
we have put in the square brackets, and our footnotes are marked with 
asterisks and annotations: “eds.’ note” or “tr.’s note” respectively. 
Quotation marks of the form «...» indicate metaphorical changes of 
respective expresions. References — to Salamucha’s as well as his 
commentators’ works — have been collected in “Bibliography” (at the 
end of the volume), where one can find also the complete list of Sala- 
mucha’s printed writings. In accordance with Salamucha’s habit, names 
of publishing houses are consequently omitted. Items included in this 
volume are marked by asterisk (*). 

We would like to thank for all the help in filling the gaps in Sala- 
mucha’s biography. Special gratitude we would like to express to Prof. 
Jan Wolenski — the expert on the history of modern Polish philosophy 
— for all the suggestions, advice and information that he gave us. We 
are very obliged also to Prof. Edward Nieznanski — our first Reader — 
for all the critical remarks on the content of this book, thanks to which 
we managed to avoid many various flaws and mistakes, especially in the 
introduction “About Jan Salamucha’s Life and Work”. 

It is not customary to put a dedication on the selection of someone 
else’s works. However, if it were customary, without hesitation we would 
dedicate this book to Jézef M. Bochenski, the great and dear friend of 
Salamucha. They had a lot in common: both in the way they practised 
philosophy and in life. They both also became victims of violence: 
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Salamucha was killed by mercenaries of Nazism, Bochenski was sen- 

tenced to oblivion in his own country by the mercenaries of Bolshevism 

— and they managed to keep this «sentence» in force for a few decades. 
Luckily, the time of Nazi and Bolshevic barbarity have passed. 


*K *K * 


We are very grateful to the publishers for their kind permission to 
insert English versions of works by Salamucha and other authors in 
this volume. 

From among Salamucha’s works: “On the «Mechanization» of Thin- 
king” and “On the Possibilities of a Strict Formalization of the Domain of 
Analogical Notions” are reprinted in translation by courtesy of the 
Editors of Studia Gnesnensia; “The Proof ex motu for the Existence of 
God. Logical Analysis of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Arguments” is reprinted 
in translation by courtesy of the Editors of Collectanea Theologica; “The 
Propositional Logic in William Ockham” and “The Appearance of An- 
tinomial Problems within Medieval Logic” are reprinted in translation 
by courtesy of the Editors of Przeglqad Filozoficzny; “From the History of 
Medieval Nominalism” is reprinted in translation by courtesy of Wy- 
dawnictwo Naukowe PWN; “From the History of One Word (‘Essence’)” 
is reprinted in translation by courtesy of the Editors of Tygodnik Pow- 
szechny; “The Relativity and Absoluteness of Catholic Ethics” is reprin- 
ted in translation by courtesy of the Editors of Przeglqad Powszechny. 

We also inform that: the following periodicals ceased to appear 
many years ago: Dzis 1 Jutro and Prqd, where the Polish originals of Sa- 
lamucha’s papers “The Structure of the Material World”, “A Vision of 
Love”, and “The Problem of Force in Social Life” respectively, have 
been published; the printing house Ksiqznica-Atlas, where the Polish 
original of his paper “Faith” has been published, also does not exist any 
more. 

As to the papers of the remaining authors: both Bochefski’s reviews 
are reprinted in translation by courtesy of the Editors of Bulletin Tho- 
miste; Drewnowski’s review is reprinted in translation by courtesy of the 
Editors of Przeglqd Filozoficzny; the fragments of Scholz’s “Die mathe- 
matische Logik und die Metaphysik” is reprinted in translation by 
courtesy of the Editors of Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gorres-Gesellschaft; 
the fragment of Bendiek’s “Zur logischen Struktur der Gottesbeweise” 


is reprinted in translation by courtesy of the Editors of Franziskanische 
Studien; Policki’s “On the Formalization of the Proof ex motu for Exis- 
tence of God” is reprinted in translation by courtesy of the Editors of 
Roczniki Filozoficzne; Herbut’s “Jan Salamucha’s Efforts Towards the 
Methodological Modernization of Theistic Metaphysics” and Van- 
damme’s “Logic, Pragmatics and Religion” are reprinted by courtesy of 
the Editors of Communication and Cognition; Nieznanski’s “Logical 
Analysis of Thomism. The Polish Programme that Originated in 1930s” 
is reprinted by courtesy of Kluwer Academic Publishers. Our searching 
after the Editors of Deutsche Literaturzeitung, where Scholz’s review, re- 
printed in translation, has been originally published, appeared to be 
fruitless. 


Jacek Jadacki and Kordula Swietorzecka 


Warsaw, 11 September, 2000. 


Poznan Studies in the Philosophy 
of the Sciences and the Humanities 
2002, vol. 77, pp. 11—357 


Jacek Jadacki, 
Kordula Swietorzecka 


ON JAN SALAMUCHA’S LIFE AND WORK 


1. Life 


1.1. Education 


Jan Salamucha (pronunciation: Yan Salamookha) was born in Warsaw 
on 10 June, 1903. 

Between 1914—1919 he attended humanistic high school. Fulfilling 
his mother’s wish, in 1919 he entered the Metropolitan Ecclesiastic 
Seminary. 

From August to October of 1920 he took part in the Polish-Russian 
war and volunteered to work as an orderly. In 1924 — soon after the 
completion of the Seminary — he was admitted to the Faculty of 
Catholic Theology of Warsaw University, where he studied at the Phi- 
losophy Department. His philosophy lecturer was Tadeusz Kotarbinski, 
logic — Stanistaw LeSniewski and probably Jan Lukasiewicz, mathe- 
matics — Stefan Mazurkiewicz and probably Stanistaw Sierpinski, psy- 
chology — Stanistaw Kobylecki. 

In 1926 he obtained the title of magister theologiae speciaem philoso- 
phiae for his work About Categories mpog tin Aristotle written under Ko- 
bytecki’s guidance. In 1927 he passed doctor’s examination (one of the 
examiners was Lukasiewicz), and obtained a doctorate in Christian 
philosophy for the work Theory of Modal Consequence in Aristotle. Critical 
Study. 

In 1927—1929 he studied at the Gregorian University in Rome, 
where among others, he attended lectures on cosmology given by the 
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Dutch logician Pierre Hoenen. For the work De deductione apud Aristo- 
telem et S. Thomam he received the title of magister aggregatus Universitatis 
Gregorianae. Polish version of this paper — Pojecie dedukcp u Arystotelesa 
i sw. lomasza z Akwinu [The Notion of Deduction in Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas] — was the base of his postdoctoral examination at 
the Jagiellonian University, conducted by Konstanty Michalski in 1933. 


1.2. Career 


After he came back from Italy, from 1929 to 1933, Salamucha was tea- 
ching classes on philosophy (among others, on formal logic, methodo- 
logy of science, theory of recognition and — then still included in phi- 
losophy — psychology) at the Warsaw Ecclesiastic Seminary. In compli- 
ance with the instructions received from his superior authority, he fol- 
lowed the book Elementa philosophiae scholasticae by Sebastian Reinstadler; 
but he only followed the order of the subjects discussed in this book, and 
on their merits his lectures was a course of modern philosophy. 

After the closure Salamucha’s postdoctoral lecturing qualification 
course, 1933, the Jagiellonian University proposed the approval of 
postdoctoral lecturing qualification, his appointment for a position of 
assistant professor and also that the second department of Christian 
philosophy at the Faculty of Theology should be opened especially for 
him. Because of intrigues of various people and because of critical re- 
view by Jozef M. Bochenski, his postdoctoral lecturing qualification was 
not approved. 

At the beginning of academic year 1934—1935 he resumed lectures 
at the Warsaw Seminary, but on Michalski’s request, at the end of 1934, 
he started giving contracted lectures at the Jagiellonian University — at 
first as a lector, then (since 1937) as docent. In 1935 the Board of Fa- 
culty of Theology again requested the appointment of Salamucha for a 
position of assistant professor; however Salamucha only obtained this 
title in 1936. In that year, the Ministry of Education complied with the 
request of the Board for the approval of postdoctoral lecturing qualifi- 
cation. In 1938 Salamucha was finally appointed assistant professor of 
Christian philosophy. 

During five years of employment at the Jagiellonian University, 
Salamucha was lecturing on logic, epistemology, cosmology, theodicy 
and history of the ancient philosophy; he held classes on formal logic 
and epistemology and seminars on history of logic. According to the 
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rules of the department that he received, it was only allowed to study, 
discuss and continue the work of St. Thomas. Later, Salamucha used to 
say jokingly that working on symbolic logic — he was actually following 
the third option of the above mentioned. 

Apart from teacher’s duties and hard scientific work, he was also 
active in many different fields. On the occasion of the Third Polish 
Philosophical Congress (Cracow 1936) he organized — together with 
Michalski, Bochenski and Jan Franciszek Drewnowski — a discussion 
with the participation of 32 philosophers, including, among others, 
Lukasiewicz and Tatarkiewicz; this discussion originated the Cracow 
Circle, a philosophical group which was some kind of the Catholic 
«branch» of the Lvov-Warsaw School, into which Salamucha — as a 
student of, among others, Kotarbinski, Lesniewski and Lukasiewicz — 
was included and he himself would admit. 


1.3. Personality 


Salamucha was a talented and hardworking man. He spoke seven fo- 
reign languages: Greek, Latin and also English, French, German, Ita- 
lian and Russian. He had a sensitive heart, but at the same time a pre- 
cise mind. He use to say: “What is clearly thought of, can be precisely 
expressed”. He was firm, but at the same time charming. 

He knew how to combine moral courage and «combativeness» with 
responsibility. Once at the concentration camp in Sachsenhausen, when 
some young SS-man started to torment one of the older priest profes- 
sors, he asked: “Aren’t you ashamed of torturing somebody who could 
be your father?”; and to everybody’s surprise the SS-man blushed and 
left the barracks without any word. Using words of one of his students 
of the occupation time — Andrzej Grzegorczyk — “he lived seriously in 
every detail”. 

He believed that “the greatest thing of all is to do one’s friends 
good”. | 

He loved nature. He would go on canoeing trips, but most of all he 
liked mountain-climbing. In one of his letter to Bochenski he wrote: 


I am a little scared of the precipices, although [...] I am still walking even on 
clamps with a nonchalant smile. The fear starts — so I say — much further. But 
overcoming this fear refreshes a man in a peculiar way and makes him really 
stronger. Sometimes when I am standing on the top of some difficult summit of 
the mountain, I am thinking why I actually got there, but when I come down, I 
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feel stronger, and after some rest, something up there high is calling me again 


(Salamucha 1996, p. 185). 


1.4. Death 


The last remaining letter to Bochenski — written on 14 June, 1939 — 
Salamucha ended with the following words: “We are calm and decisive, 
but what is going to happen, we do not know anything” (Salamucha 


1996, p. 198). 
The outbreak of the Second World War found Salamucha in Cra- 
cow. Before the Germans took over the city — he went to Warsaw, 


where on his own request he became the chaplain of one of forts. In 
the last part of the battle, he commended the defense of the fort. With 
his head wounded, he got decorated for his courage and self-control 
with the Cross of Courage. He got out of the prisoner-of-war captivity 
thanks to help of the camp doctor — and returned to Cracow. 

On 6 November, 1939 — together with 182 other professors of the 
Jagiellonian University — he was arrested by Germans and taken to 
Sachsenhausen and then to Dachau (camp No. 22337). He was re- 
leased only on 4 June, 1941, thanks to Lukasiewicz’s intervention and 
with the help of the German logician, Heinrich Scholz. Salamucha re- 
turned to Cracow, but soon after he went to Warsaw and started to 
work as a vicar at one of capital parishes. He was also giving lecture on 
mathematical logic and metaphysics at the secret Seminar of priests- 
Orionists and at the Faculty of Arts of the Underground University of 
the Polish West Territories. He participated in illegal meetings of Lu- 
kasiewicz’s and Adam Krokiewicz’s seminar on Aristotle’s logic, being a 
continuation of their pre-war seminar, which started in 1936. The 
group of the seminar participants, included logicians who later gain 
worldwide renown, such as Henryk Hiz, Jerzy Stupecki and Bolestaw 
Sobocinski (Salamucha was murdered almost in front of his very own 
eyes). Salamucha also attended illegal seminars held by Tatarkiewicz 
and prepared under his guidance a volume Problems of Philosophy. 

Apparently, he was a member of the commanding authorities of the 
underground National Armed Forces, and mediated in uniting nego- 
tiations this formation and the Home Army, the main Polish secret 
military organization. 
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Before the Warsaw Uprising, the capital Catholic curia asked Sala- 
mucha to work as the presbyter in the province, but he did not accept it. 

He died as a chaplain of the Home Army on 11 August, 1944, mur- 
dered by drunk bandits of the so-called Russian Liberation National 
Army (collaborating with German SS-troops), when he tried to protect 
the wounded, gathered in one of makeshift insurrectionary hospitals. 


2. Views 


Short life did not give Salamucha the opportunity to fully systematise 
his own philosophical views. However, on the grounds of the work left, 
the essential part of his position can be reconstructed. 


2.1. Methodology 


2.1.1. KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF 


Psychology is neither a part of philosophy — nor the whole philosophy, 
as psychologists wanted it to be. Nevertheless, within the range of 
philosophical research, there are included — if not all, at least some of 
— psychological acts. Assertive acts (scil. propositional attitudes) cer- 
tainly belong here. 

According to the type of motivation, assertive acts are rational or ir- 
rational. 

We accept some truths, because they are obvious to us: we can jus- 
tify them directly, referring to intuition or experience, or indirectly, 
inferring them — through (correct) reasoning — from the directly ob- 
vious truths; such obvious convictions can be called the demonstrative 
convictions. The demonstrative convictions are rational convictions. 

Also irrational are such convictions, motivation of which we do not 
realise at all (the so-called common-sense convictions often belong 
here) or convictions that have clearly emotional motivation; in this case 
we accept some truths «by habit» or because they are «dear» to us. 

There are also such truths which we accept, because they are ac- 
cepted (or given) by someone who is an authority to us; such truths 
Salamucha calls the authoritative convictions. The authoritative con- 
victions fringe upon the rational and irrational convictions. The act of 
accepting someone as one’s authority, is in a way always emotionally 
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motivated; however if we do recognize someone as our authority, then 
the acceptance of the truths that he proclaims has a demonstrative mo- 
tivation (because of the fact that someone is an authority in some do- 
main — that is within this domain he accepts only true propositions — 
and he accepts, that p, follows p). 

All and only demonstrative convictions constitute knowledge — ac- 
cording to the subjective (psychological) approach. I know that p, if 
and only if my conviction, that p, is a demonstrative conviction. I am 
more sure or less sure of something: a complete psychological certainty 
is a state excluding serious hesitation. All irrational convictions to- 
gether with authoritative convictions form a belief — according to the 
subjective approach. I believe that p, when my conviction, that p, is an 
irrational conviction. A subjective belief may also have different de- 
grees: it may be strong or it may be irresolute. 

Knowledge in the objective sense means the same as the set of 
truths which are the subject of demonstrative convictions; a belief in 
the objective sense means the same as the set of truths which are the 
subject of irrational (and authoritative) convictions. From among de- 
monstrative convictions, let us remove those convictions which directly 
or indirectly refer to intuition, and let us call the rest of them — me- 
thodical. The whole of the truths which are the subject of the methodi- 
cal convictions form scientific knowledge (sci. science) — according to 
the objective approach. An objective certainty is attributed to scientific 
truths as much as they are empirically obvious or they have a correct 
(logically) proof. 

Neither objective knowledge and belief nor subjective knowledge 
and belief can conflict with one another. It cannot happen that at the 
same time it is true that p, and it is true that ~p. It also cannot happen, 
that someone accepts that p, as well as that ~p. Accepting contradictory 
convictions is — according to Salamucha — a criterion of the inner hy- 
pocrisy (sci. insincerity) or of the mental confusion (scil. mental di- 
sease). 


2.1.2. LANGUAGE 


Convictions — both belonging to the domain of belief, and the ones 
forming knowledge — are expressed by language, more precisely: by 
sentences. It does not mean that language is a necessary tool of thin- 
king. As Salamucha says 
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even us, although we are already «demoralized» by making the thinking easier 
with the help of the linguistic signs, sometimes in ourselves we ascertain psy- 
chological situations, when for the given thought we are looking for a linguistic 
expression and we cannot find it (1995, p. 219). 


There is a special kind of sentences, which are general sentences, by 
which the scientific knowledge is expressed. A necessary ele- 
ment, especially of such sentences, are general expressions; the lan- 
guage which is the set of signs explicitly assigned to their designata in a 
one-to-one fashion would be highly useless. Generality is set to some 
linguistic expressions, not because of the fact that apart from the real 
designations, they have some real general notions (sci. universals). 
“In general notion we apprehend elements occurring in the same form 
in the different concrete objects and therefore we can build the no- 
tional knowledge about reality; general notions are not real, but they 
are intellectual tools to learn the reality.” Such — moderately realistic 
— 18 Salamucha’s position in the controversy on universals (expressed 
by him in 1995, pp. 204f). 

Notions of the given language may be univocal or ambiguous. The 
particular kind of the last ones, are expressions of ty pical ambi- 
guity. Let us compare, for example, two following sentences: 

(1) Sentence “The Earth revolves around the Sun” is true. 

(2) Sentence (1) is true. 

The word “sentence” (and the word “true”) is an expression of typi- 
cal ambiguity: in sentence (1) its designatum is the sentence stating 
something about not-linguistical reality, and in sentence (2) — its desig- 
natum is sentence (1), that is a sentence saying something about some 
sentence. 

Salamucha considers analogical terms to be such expressions of 
typical ambiguity. 

Expressions of typical ambiguity used carelessly can cause antino- 
mies. Protection against such antinomies is the following postulate of 
the «purity» of types (accepted on the ground of theory of types): we 
can talk correctly about objects of any type, but it is not allowed to mix 
objects of the different types (1937c, p. 144; in this volume: p. 86]. If 
we identify analogical terms as expressions of typical ambiguity, on 
their basis we also have to bear in mind similar restrictions. 
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2.1.3. REASONING 


“Reasoning is the connecting of the unknown theses with the known 
theses in such a manner, that the truth [...] of the thesis unknown fol- 
lows from the truth of the known theses” (1934b, p. 177). In other 
words, on the basis of consequence relation, reasoning is an addition of 
new theses to the theses, truth of which is accepted or assumed, done 
in such way that through this addition the truth, or smaller or greater 
probability of the truth of these theses comes out. In yet other words, 
reasoning is either assorting of consequences with given reasons, or as- 
sorting of reasons with given consequences. 

Salamucha has made the classification of reasonings, considering 
two aspects: certainty or uncertainty of components of reasoning, and 
the relation between the direction of reasoning and the direction of 
consequence. 

The given thesis we consider certain, when we are sure about its 
truth or when we assume its truth. Because — in Salamucha’s opinion 
— there is no scientific reasoning, where either both premises 
and the conclusion are (in this sense) certain, or when both premises 
and the conclusion are uncertain — therefore two possibilities remain: 

(a) premises are certain and the conclusion is not certain — this rea- 
soning Salamucha callsa deduction (sci. synthetic method); 

(b) premises are not certain and the conclusion is certain — this rea- 
soning Salamucha callsa reduction (scil. analytic method). 

When it comes to the relation between the direction of reasoning 
and the direction of consequence, again we have two possibilities: 

(c) the directions are concordant, that is from premises follows the 
conclusion; 

(d) the directions are discordant, that is from the conclusion follow 
premises. 

On the basis of crossing of both divisions, Salamucha distinguishes 
four kinds of reasoning, that he terms: 

(1) inference — in case (a) and (c), 

(2) proving — in case (a) and (d), 

(3) testing — in case (b) and (c), 
and 

(4) explanation — in case (b) and (d). 

In other words, deduction contains — according to him — infe- 
rence (therein — as a special case — so called mathematical induction) 
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and proving, whereas reduction contains testing and explanation 
(therein — as a special case — so called natural induction). 


2.2. Status of Philosophy 


2.2.1. PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC 


Philosophical systems belong to different orientations. Dissimilarity of 
these orientations, among the others, on one hand concerns searching 
method, on the other hand — the range of research. Philosophical re- 
search should be precise to the highest degree — this is a slogan of the 
methodical maximalism. Philosophical researches should consider the 
whole reality — this slogan may be called the ambitual maximalism. 

It seems that the methodical maximalism has to go hand in hand 
with the ambitual maximalism. Scientific methods are truly precise. 
“Philosophy is supposed to be a science, not a sentimental wondering 
about the world in a romantic style, or a chaotic set of some wild per- 
sonal outpourings” (1936f, p. 621). Only the scientific methods gua- 
rantee objectiveness, because they refer to repeatable observations and 
experiments, and not, for example, to some elusive statements about 
individual internal experiences. “The necessary condition of science is 
the possibility to express what is scientifically stated, and it seems that 
our experiences always will be more rich, than what can be put in the 
forms of precise expressions” (1939a, p. 420f). Only the scientific 
methods guarantee precision, because the reasoning allowed within 
these methods is not just free speculations, but procedures submitted 
to the rigour of logic. However, if a philosopher is to limit himself in 
his research to scientific methods, he also has to limit the domain of 
this research: not the whole reality is an empirical reality in this aspect. 

If, for a change, a philosopher insists on the ambitual maximalism, 
then — one could think — he should give up the methodical maxima- 
lism. The ambitual maximalism has to go hand in hand with the me- 
thodical minimalism. 

In Salamucha’s opinion, a philosopher can reject the following dis- 
junction: either maximalism of method and positivistic problem «dwar- 
fing», or maximalism of range and romantic intellectual anarchy. Both 
maximalisms can be reconcilable, but “one has to be submitted to the 
other, if they are to coexist” (1936d, p 85): the philosophical research 
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should be precise to the highest possible degree within the given do- 
main of reality. This double — although partly relativistic — maxima- 
lism, is not any theoretical fiction: this was the rule of Aristotelism — 
also Scholasticism, reviving Aristotelian traditions, tried to carry it into 
effect. Salamucha refers to a little humoristic analogy [zbzdem|]: 
In life practice relationships are somehow similar to the described theoretical 
standpoint of Scholasticism. On the regular basis an educated person cares not 
only for what he eats (a range), but also how the food is served (a method). But 
it would be clearly a symptom of some artificial and organic degeneration, if 
someone preferred to die out of hunger rather than eat improperly served food. 
And should it be any different in theoretical field? 


Salamucha adds afterwards, seriously this time: 


The highest level of human knowledge is to know God, and one can get to know 
God per es quae facta sunt, per omnia quae facta sunt [...]. From this comes the postu- 
late of maximal range. But God does not speak to us through the world, but 
only gives signs about Himself. Here, Heraclitus’ saying about Delphic oracle 
could be quoted: 70 pavtetov tO Ev Aedoic od A€éyer TL GAAG oepatver. That is 
why the most subtle tools available should be used to read these signs properly. 
From that comes the postulate of maximal methodical precision (1995, p. 224). 


Scientific theories development is an accumulative process. If in the 
history of philosophy there is any developmental continuity, it rather is 
a constant modernization of different orientations. 

If Catholic philosophy wants to be a real successor of Scholasticism 
— and not out-of-date «palaeoscholasticism» — it should first of all re- 
main loyal to this orientation in respect of the «architectural style», 1.e. 
accept scholastic ideal of methodical-ambitual maximalism. Moderni- 
zation is to be an application of this ideal, and not an amplification of 
the system itself. 

With reference to the philosophical research concerning empirical 
reality, this means the use of modern scientific methods, satisfying, 
among others, criteria formed by modern logic. Also research con- 
cerning non-empirical reality has to submit to the rigour of logic. So in 
both cases the main matter is to use the tools of the modern logic — 
incomparably more perfect than the one used by Schoolmen in the 
past. It does not mean that the practice of literary philosophy is in 
some way «forbidden». There are people of emotional natures. These 
people — in Salamucha’s opinion: 
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will always be satisfied with literary philosophy or they will practise this philoso- 
phy. But if logical criteria do not stand there, let at least some aesthetical criteria 
be obligatory. For the science differs from so called belles-lettres only in method, 
because apart from this, everything can be discussed in a scientific way (1936f, p. 
626). 


Opponents of the presence of modern logic in philosophy and theo- 
logy raise three main objections: firstly, that logic is not metaphysically 
neutral; secondly, that it leads to the mechanization of thinking; thirdly, 
that it cannot be used in the domain of analogical notions. 

So first of all, some are afraid that introduction of mathematical 
logic in the field of philosophy will be followed by forejudging in ad- 
vance some of the philosophical controversies in the specified direc- 
tion. These are groundless worries. It is true that each descriptive the- 
ory has — according to Salamucha — set normative consequences: 
“describing some domain, it enables and justifies drawing common in- 
structions about how we are supposed to behave within this domain, to 
reach some aims” (1936f, p. 619). It also concerns logic: “normative 
consequences of logic concern all the scientific domains and even an 
ordinary life, if we want this ordinary life to be at least a little logical” 
(1936f, p. 619—620); because logic is not some a prion code of artificial 
rules, but it is a systematization of factual rules. However, it is baseless 
to fear that “logistic tools themselves” lead to defined philosophical 
“results” (1936f, p. 624); that use of these tools has some purely de- 
scriptive consequences. 

Secondly, some think that creative intuition “has been killed” by 
mathematical logic — by making thinking mechanized (1937b, p. 112; 
in this volume: p. 59). It is a misunderstanding. Let us consider any 
formalized axiomatic system. There are three moments, those subjec- 
tive, emotional-intuitive elements — this «creative intuition» — which 
cannot be removed in any way: a choice of axioms, a statement of the 
correctness of proof steps (in an extreme case — a statement of the fact 
that adequate signs have the same shape) and an examination of the 
connection between system theses and the domain of reality under 
study (especially checking their material truth). 

Thirdly, some people question the usefulness of logic in the domain 
that uses analogical terminology. But logical theses are universal — in 
this sense, that variables can be substituted also by analogical terms or 
sentences with these terms. The real problem lies here in the unclear- 
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ness of the relation between analogical terms and denotations of the 
given terms treated literally. However, this is an «old» problem, not the 
problem that appeared in philosophy at the moment of application of 
modern logic in it, although maybe only then it is fully revealed. 


2.2.2. PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 


A special role that modern logic plays in contemporary philosophical 
research causes formalization and axiomatization to come to the fore of 
the methods used in philosophy. 

Salamucha mentions four main advantages of formalization. Rea- 
sonings presented in the artificially made formal language are shorter, 
more clear, «sharper» (i.e. “cleaned of various confusing associations”; 
1934a, p. 57; in this volume: p. 98) and more neat linguistically — in 
comparison with the reasonings which are made in common language. 

If the circumstances do not allow to make an axiomatization sensu 
stricto, it is worth — in Salamucha’s opinion — at least using quasi- 
deductive reconstruction: mentioning explicite accepted assumptions 
(scl. put together at least part of axiomatics) and giving at least main 
design of inferential sequences (that is to outline proper enthymema). 

Formalization and axiomatization are the methods of presenting a 
ready-made system. There are also especially useful on the grounds of 
philosophy, heuristic methods. Salamucha describes (and uses) four of 
these methods: «modelling», constructing of fiction, explication and 
genetic interpretation. 

«Modelling» of the given problem is the setting of its possible solu- 
tions. And the point is neither psychological nor logical possibility sensu 
stricto — 1.e. that every set solution could be sufficient to build an inde- 
pendent theory. The point is that the solutions should be logically 
different from one another. This method gives good results, es- 
pecially when it comes to the analysis of the traditional philosophical 
problems. 

While investigating the fundamental problems — whereby there is 
the danger of petitionis principu — the method of fiction construction 
may be very useful. Let us assume that we have to decide if we can ad- 
duce thesis 7” in the proof of thesis 7”. Let T” be true only, if there are 
no objects of type P in reality. Thus, let us assume that there are objects 
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of type P. With such fiction, will thesis 7” be true? If not, then we can- 
not adduce thesis 7” in the proof of thesis 7’. 

Searching in the philosophical tradition for ideas on how to solve 
some problem, we often come across flagrant irresolution of the tradi- 
tional philosophical language. In such situations, it is natural to try to 
explicate those irresolute ideas in their meaning expressions. “It is 
necessary to come from the darkness into the semi-darkness, so it 
would be possible to go further” (1947b). Unfortunately no explica- 
tional reconstruction can be on principle accepted as definitively ade- 
quate — especially towards «primitive» intuitions, hidden behind ex- 
pression treated this way. (Another thing is that formal constructions 
also run the risk of inadequacy — in relation to the researched reality.) 

Sometimes traditional philosophy language is not only irresolute in 
its meaning, but also it is expressed in complicated and unclear sen- 
tences. Sometimes it is possible to unravel and untangle these expres- 
sions, if we put them through the genetic interpretation. For this inter- 
pretation such theses can be used, non-intuition of which comes from 
the fact that they are an «organic synthesis» of a few elementary con- 
ceptions. A separation of these simple elements of the thesis inter- 
preted in this way usually restores its original intuition. 


2.2.3. PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


The object of philosopher’s research — at least the philosopher of 
maximalistic ambitions concerning the range of this research — should 
be the whole reality. Objective domain of the so-called particular 
sciences is an empirical world; non-empirical reality — especially God 
and His attitude towards the world — is the domain of theology re- 
search. These two domains exclude each other, so we cannot talk here 
about an important conflict between researching those branches. How- 
ever, the domains of both those branches are the part of the range of 
philosophy research: so here is the possibility of a conflict — and on 
two fronts: of philosophy with particular sciences and of philosophy 
with theology. 

Salamucha analyses the situation on the second «front». 

Let us examine — he says — some philosophical system and some 
theological system. Let us assume — which is obviously an idealization 
— that both systems are axiomatized. Philosophical axioms differ from 
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theological axioms in that the latter (anyhow — let us add — at least 
some of them) are accepted on the basis of Revelation, and the for- 
mer — at the philosopher’s own responsibility (if the philosopher is re- 
sponsible — let us add — they are selected in accordance with the 
principle of the methodical maximalism). Because of this, philosophical 
axiomatics differs from theological axiomatics, so the class of theses 
which are the consequences of the former is different from the class of 
theses which are the consequences of the latter. This happens im spite 
of the fact that in these sets there can be included adequately philo- 
sophical theses and theological theses concerning the same objects. Of 
course, the fact that the class of philosophical theses is different from 
the class of theological theses does not exclude the fact that some 
philosophical theses are identical with some theological theses, or the 
fact that among philosophical theses there may be a thesis which is the 
negation of some theological thesis. In the last case, what can a Catholic 


philosopher do? 


2.2.4. CATHOLICISM 


Religion — especially Catholic religion — is a conglomeration of some 
knowledge (among others scientific knowledge), some belief and some 
ceremonies. 

Catholicism of some Catholics is the formal-ceremonial Catholicism; 
others practise the individual-emotional Catholicism. There are some, 
who profess «rational» Catholicism: everything which is non-scientific 
— and, even more, contradictory to science — should be removed 
from Catholicism; others agree to «irrational» Catholicism: because be- 
lief is supposed to be ex definitione something non-scientific. Both «stiff» 
formalism and «exuberant» individualism, both intellectualism and fi- 
deism are some kind of distortion of the Catholic spirit. 

Full Catholicism as some kind of outlook on life — that is from the 
subjective point of view — consists of both ceremonial and emotional, 
and also rational elements. 

However, from the objective point of view, the Catholic doc - 
trine is the essential part of Catholicism. This doctrine is of authori- 
tative nature. 

Salamucha interprets it as suz generis system of axioms. On the one 
hand, these axioms can be divided into theoretical (i.e. metaphysical) 
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and practical (first of all, moral), on the other hand into dogmatic (scil. 
revealed by God and approved by the Church) and — let us say — di- 
rectional (scil. not having the direct sanction of Revelation). As it seems, 
all theoretical axioms are, according to Salamucha, of dogmatic nature. 
The directional practical axioms belong to one of three groups: natural 
directives (that is natural law regulations), canonical directives (that is 
church legal regulations) or — let us say in short — «indicative» direc- 
tives (that is instructions included in various official proclamations of 
the Church authorities). 

Only dogmas are the constant factors of Catholicism. However, their 
interpretation may vary. It means that they concern relations between 
God and the world and a man, and the knowledge about the two last 
ones — conditioning proper understanding of dogmas — 1s getting en- 
riched all the time. The knowledge about the structure of physical 
world and the «nature» of human psyche also interferes in the content 
of natural law directives. These directives are not invariable; and so in 
the similar way in which we assume that natural regularities are con- 
stant, although our knowledge about them, accumulated in scientific 
laws, keeps changing, the possibility of modification of natural direc- 
tives does not force us at all to accept that the natural moral «regulari- 
ties» are variable. The utmost factor of inconstancy lies in canonical 
and «indicative» directives, because they are relativised to the changing 
conditions of life — and as such they have to be continuously modified 
and completed. All this is the reason why Catholicism — in spite of the 
fact that its doctrine is authoritative — is not just some stiff, dead sys- 
tem. Especially there is no such thing as ready, once-and-for-all Catho- 
lic ethics. Only the doctrinal skeleton of this ethics is absolute and con- 
stant. But this is enough to protect Catholic ethics from the danger of 
relativism. For even individual norms completing the system, based on 
the personal feeling of rightness, although sometimes difficult to catch, 
and often irresolute, a Catholic interprets as norms dictated to him by 
inerring Voice of Conscience, that only sometimes he cannot under- 
stand. 

Like every good axiomatics, the Catholic doctrine put in such a 
way, aspires to be internally consistent and independent. However, like 
every rich axiomatics — it is incomplete, that is, it is not possible to 
decide on its basis about the truth (or rightness) of all the sentences 
formulated in the doctrine’s language. This however means neither 
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that, for example, the acts which do not come under the direct control 
of axiomatic moral directives of Catholicism are on the grounds of 
Catholicism morally indifferent, nor, even less so, that on its grounds 
Catholicism allows contradictory moral directives. 

The task of Catholic theology is to develop doctrinal axiomatics into 
a system, that is to educe from it those consequences which are ne- 
cessary so that a Catholic could have possibly full (although never fully 
complete!) «theory of life». 

If a Catholic philosopher, among theological theses finds a thesis 
which is contradictory to some thesis of his philosophical system, then 
— if he wants to remain a Catholic philosopher — he should remove 
this last thesis. This is the sense of the formula stating that Catholic 
philosophy is a philosophical system towards which Catholic theology is 
a negative norm. The need of such negative norm for the philosophy 
comes from the imperfection of its searching methods; if they were as 
precise as in mathematics or physics, such norm — in Salamucha’s 
opinion — would be as needless in philosophy as in the above-men- 
tioned sciences, and talking about Catholic philosophy would shock as 
much as talking about Catholic mathematics or physics. 


2.3. Ontology 


2.3.1. OBJECTS AND PROPERTIES 


Salamucha distinguishes two main kinds of existence: ideal (that is po- 
tential: logically, physically or morally) and real (that is actual — in- 
cluding physical and psychical). 

The object exists ideally, when it does not exist really, but it is de- 
scribed by definition and this description is consistent with the laws of 
logic or physics or to ethical norms, respectively. The object exists 
really, when it is a constituent — or the Creator — of cosmos; it espe- 
cially exists physically, when “it has all properties that characterize each 
physical object” (1934a, p. 59; in this volume: p. 100), and it exists psy- 
chologically, when “it has all properties of psychological object” [zbidem]. 
It seems that the last two qualifications can be expressed (in the spirit 
of LeSniewski spirit) in the following way: 


Ax (x exists physically/psychically =x is a physical/psychical object). 
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The main difference between real (factual) objects and ideal (non- 
factual) objects is that properties of the last ones are precisely set by 
their definitions. The ideal object has all and only those properties 
which are mentioned in its definition, or they are «consequences» of 
these properties. Ideal objects are fully our products — at least with 
respect to definitional properties. As such, notabene, they are not un- 
changeable objects; definitions setting their structure can after all be 
modified. The structure of real objects, for a change, does not depend 
on any definitions: it is the definitions that have to be adjusted to this 
structure. Anyway, 1f real objects are changeable, then the source of this 
changeability does not lie in any operation of defining. 

Among the properties, some scientists — also scholastics — distin- 
guish essential properties (essences), attribute properties (attributes) 
and accidental properties (accidents). 

For the “essence” Salamucha gives two definitions: 


Df. 1. AP[P is an essence of a = Ax(x=a — Px)]. 
Df.2.  AxAPAZi{xeZ — [P is an essence of x = Ay(yeZ > Py)]}. 


Respectively, definitions of “attributes” and “accidents” he recon- 
structs in the following way: 


Df. 3.  AxAP’AP’{P’ is an essence of x > [P” is an attribute of x = 
Ay(P’y > P”y)]}. 


Df. 4. AXAP’AP’{P’ is an essence of x > [P” is an accident of x = 
Vy(P’y A ~P’y)]}. 


The first definition of “essence” is non-operational, that is it is not 
possible on its basis to distinguish essential and non-essential proper- 
ties. It happens this way because: 


AP(P is an essence of a > Pa) 
and also: 
AP[Pa > Ax(x=a > Px)], 


which is easy to prove. So every property of a would be an essence of a. 
We can say the same about the second definition of “essence”. Here 
we have: 


AxAP(P is an essence of x > Px). 
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Thus: 

AxAP{VZ[xeZ A Ay(yeZ > Py)] > Px}. 
But it is also true that: 

AyAP{Px > VZ[xeZ a Ay(yeZ > Py)]}. 


Such set Z is a set of objects with the essential property P. 

The second definition could be defended, if we demand that this set 
was the lowest natural species. However, for such definition there is a 
danger of indirect vicious circle, because: 


Df. 5. AZ{Z is the lowest natural species = AZ’AZ’[(Z"CZ A Z”CZL) 9 
~(Z’ differs essentially from Z’’)]}; 


on the other hand: 


Df.6. AZ’AZ” |Z’ differs essentially from Z” = VP’ VP’ {(P’#P”) a 
Ax[(xe Z’ P’ is an essence of x) A (xe Z” — P” is an essence of 


x)]}]. 


If “attributes” and “accidents” are defined by “essence”, they inherit 
the above-mentioned faults. 

In Salamucha’s opinion, we can avoid these faults if we refer to the 
genesis of the expressions defined. It can be searched for in the struc- 
ture of axiomatic systems. In an axiomatic system we distinguish 
axioms and definitions from the system theses, which are their conse- 
quences; then, we distinguish axioms, definitions and theses of the 
system from the non-system theses, formed in the system language 
(properly enriched). If we term properties stated in the definitions and 
theses of the system definitional properties and thetical properties 
respectively, and the properties stated in the non-system theses we 
term the non-system properties, then the essence of the given object 
can be identified with the group of its definitional properties, its attri- 
butes — with the adequate thetical properties, and its accidents — with 
the non--system properties. 

With such interpretation — and on the ground of contemporary 
knowledge about axiomatic systems — two important remarks occur. 
Firstly, it is natural to distinguish an essence from the other properties 
with reference to 1deal objects; talking about an essence (and at- 
tributes and accidents) of a real object would make sense only if the 
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theories describing these objects were axiomatic systems. But it is not 
like that: in empirical theories definitions are always of provisional na- 
ture. Secondly, the problem of whether some property is an essence or 
not, has been relativised towards the specified axiomatics; the 
system may be axiomatized in many different ways, and with different 
axloms systems, different properties may become definitional properties. 


2.3.2. TIME AND SPACE 


One of the fundamental elements of description of real objects is to 
define them in terms of duration and location. Duration may be tem- 
poral or non-temporal; the visual model of temporal duration is a 
straight line, and of non-temporal duration — a point. From among 
temporal objects, some — physical (that is bodies) — are temporally fi- 
nite, that is they have a beginning and end in time; others — psychic 
(that is souls) — are temporally infinite, but infinite «from one side»: 
they have a beginning, but they do not have an end in time — they are, 
as Salamucha says, perpetual. Non-temporal objects — God belongs to 
them — are also infinite, and infinite «on both sides»: their duration 
does have not have either beginning or end — according to Sala- 
mucha, the eternity of God consists in exactly this kind of infinite non- 
temporal duration. 

Similarly, also the location may be spatial or non-spatial. For spatial 


objects, that is bodies and souls, it is so at least that: 
AxVm~(x 1s located in m), 


where the range of variable x is the set of bodies and souls, and m — 
the set of locations in space (that is the set of proper parts of space). 
For bodies, we also have: 


AxVm(x 1s located in m). 


According to Salamucha, talking about the location of God does not 
make literal sense. In this case, however, it is probably not possible to 
go beyond the statement of non-spatiality of this location. 

Bodies and souls are changeable objects — and therefore they have 
temporal and spatial characteristic; God is non-temporal and non-spa- 
tial, thus also changeable. 
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There are different temporal and spatial systems: absolute time 
(continuous, homogeneous and one-dimensional) and not-absolute, 
relativized times; Euclidean space (continuous, homogeneous and 
three-dimensional) and non-Euclidean spaces. All these systems are 
ontically neutral. Temporal and spatial objects influence other objects; 
neither time nor space, «in which» these influences happen, exert in- 
fluence, so they are not empirical objects. Time and space are only 
theoretical constructions, and no such (as long as it is logically correct) 
construction can be empirically demolished: all of them empirically 
(but not in an intuitional aspect!) have equal rights. 

Let us term the universum of bodies the material world. In respect 
of time (and space), bodies are finite. And how is it with the material 
world? Here, a Catholic philosopher stands face to face with the nega- 
tive norm, that is the dogma, according to which material world (ex- 
cluding human bodies), is neither secular (scl. it had the beginning in 
time), nor perpetual (sci. it will have the end in time). 

In Salamucha’s opinion, assuming that: 

(a) material world is a finite (closed) system — and it 1s as such ex 
definitione, 
next, that: 

(b) in the whole material world the laws of thermodynamics are 
obligatory, 
and also, that: 

(c) time is a «measure» of changeability (comp. above), 
this dogma finds support in science. 


2.3.3. DETERMINATION 
In accordance with determinism: 
AyVx(x determines 9), 


where x and y are some phenomena. Let us name the elements of do- 
main of relation of y determination, the conditions of y. Determinism 
may be then expressed by saying that everything is determined by its 
Own conditions. 

Indeterminism is a negation of determinism: 


Vy~Vx(x determines y). 
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Of course indeterminism is not antideterminism, if the last one was 
supposed to be the view, that: 


Ay~\Vx(x determines y). 


Both determinism and indeterminism are only some postulates 
(working hypotheses), and they are even limited to natural pheno- 
mena, and more precisely — physical phenomena: the problem of 
miracles and free will goes beyond the domain of the applicability of 
these hypotheses. Behind the postulate of determinism acceptance 
hides the assumption of the rational structure of the world; and we as- 
sume, that the world is built rationally, because we cannot understand a 
different world. 

The pair of determinism-indeterminism intersects with the pair of 
mechanism-finalism. 

Mechanism says: 


AxAy(x determines y > x is not subsequent to y). 


In other words: the conditions of the given phenomenon are not 
subsequent to this phenomenon. In accordance with finalism it would 
be so that: 


VxVy[x determines y A ~(x is not subsequent to y)], 
thus: 
VxVy(x determines y A x is subsequent to y). 


These subsequent conditions finalists identify with aims that the se- 
quences of occurrences determined by them «tend towards». 

Thus, finalism — again — is a negation of mechanism, and not an- 
timechanism, according to which it would be so that: 


AxAy(x determines y > x is subsequent to y). 


Both pairs of postulates considered — that is determinism-indeter- 
minism and mechanism-finalism — are logically independent. 

It is easy to notice that if the postulate of determinism was limited to 
the macroobjects domain, it would be possible to reconcile it with in- 
determinism — at the presence mainly accepted in accordance with mi- 
croobjects domain. Similarly — in Salamucha’s opinion — after some 
modifications, finalism description of some sequence of phenomena 
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may be accepted as a complementary description — not an alternative 
one — in relation to mechanistic description. Let us assume that we 
have a three-element set of phenomena {z,, 2, 2;}, where z, 1s set 
mechanistically by z,, and z; is mechanistically set by z,. So this set can 
be ordered by using the relation of being subsequent: (z,, 22, 2;). Such 
ordering can be treated as an equivalent of the mechanistical descrip- 
tion. It does not exclude the fact, that the same set can be ordered by 
using an aiming ordering relation — the relation of preceding- 
-with-respect-to-z, kind, where z, would be an «aiming» element of the 
«content» of this relation. 


2.4. Epistemology 


2.4.1. SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 


Salamucha gives the following definition of knowledge: “That we know 
some object means that we can say at least one true statement about it; 
the more of such statements we can say about this object, the better we 
know it” (1995, p. 194). 

The task of epistemology is to critically analyse the human know- 
ledge. Epistemology does not have to consider the problem of the so- 
-called possibility of knowledge, especially if this problem is connected 
with the postulate of assumptionless (sci. of abstracting the whole hith- 
erto existing knowledge). Salamucha treats this problem as a pseudo- 
-problem. 

Cognitive problem put this way (1) cannot be solved. Any solution of any prob- 
lem is a cognitive process; any cognitive process is in this case impossible, be- 
cause it is questioned in the problem itself. [It is also] (2) nonsensible, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary. Any problem is sensible as much as sensible is its 
answer, affirmative and negative. And so negative answer to this problem ts a 
nonsense. Negative answer cannot be true, because it is stated in it that the 
knowledge of truth is impossible, so all together it is a nonsensible expression, 
and here is the cause of the fact mentioned above in point (1). Negative answer 


to the problem put this way, has a logical structure of the proposition which is 
the base of Epimenides’ antinomy (1995, pp. 194f). 


Salamucha distinguishes — following St. Thomas — four sources (and 
at the same time criteria) of knowledge: external experience, internal 
experience, perception of inter-notional relations (intellectus) and per- 
ception of inter-propositional relations (ratio). The external experience 
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(that is impression) is a function of three places: (a) a physical object, 
(b) the subject of impressions and (c) the (spatio-temporal) relation 
between the subject and object; reasoning helps to eliminate elements 
(b) and (c) — and by doing so, it protects us from falling into the 
attitude of radical epistemological scepticism, which cannot be a 
scientific theory, because it will be contradictory in itself (1995, p. 206). 
The internal experience is a function of two places: (a) consciousness 
and (b) memory; here it is necessary to control especially element (b). 
The intellectual perception is a source of the main axioms of any rea- 
sonings; “here we are protected from mistakes by the precise analysis 
of notions and axioms control made by explicite educing various logical 
consequences, that arises from these axioms” (1995, p. 200). Correct- 
ness of reasoning («rational» perception) is stated by the respective 
rules of formal logic. 


2.4.2. OBJECT OF EXTERNAL EXPERIENCE 


Indirect realists say, similarly as solipsists, that the contents of consciousness are 
the direct object of our knowledge. Only after that, through the analysis of con- 
tents of consciousness, basing mainly on the principle of causality, with the help 
of various complicated reasonings, they try to state the existence of the objects 
independent from our knowledge. Direct realists say that we learn things di- 
rectly, and psychical elements of knowledge we learn only by reflection (1995, 


pp. 207f). 
Salamucha votes for the direct realism. 


Any attempts of indirect realists are insipid — and if they seemingly lead to the 
intended aim, it only happens thanks to some logical twists. [...] If we methodi- 
cally limit ourselves to the bounds of our consciousness, then no proper rea- 
sonings will lead us beyond these bounds; the method itself has to be changed 
(1995, p. 221). 


2.4.3. TRUTH 
(Logical) truth is a property of judgements. 


We formulate different judgements about different objects, and the state of af- 
fairs presented in these judgements is either in agreement with the states of ob- 
jects, which these judgements concern — then these judgements are true; or the 
state of affairs presented in these judgements is not in agreement with the state 
of objects — then these judgements are false (1995, p. 196). 
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Thus, when it concerns real objects, some judgements about them are 
true, others — false. However, in relation to the judgements about 
ideal objects, the question arises whether by any chance — since these 
are our own intellectual products — all of them are true? Well — ac- 
cording to Salamucha — it is not like that, because even the ideal ob- 
jects have some properties independent from us: that at some point 
someone constructed them in some particular way, and that they are in 
some particular relations towards one another (1995, p. 197). 

Special kind of judgements are existential judgements. The truth of 
the judgements about the existence — that is an adequate consistency 
— of ideal (scz/. potential) objects, is statable by reasoning. The truth of 
the judgements about the existence of real (scel. actual) objects, on the 
other hand, is statable by experience “or on the ground of reasoning 
based on such set of assumptions, among which there is some existen- 
tial thesis” (1995, p. 202), stated by experience. 


2.5. History of Logic 


For the culture development it is certainly harmful if some historical periods of 
its growth are hidden in the darkness of forgetfulness. The harm is even more 
serious if the directions tightly connected with these forgotten historical periods 
are still alive and they have considerable influence on the present-day formation. 
Until recently, the whole philosophical and theological medieval thought was 
such a not very well-known tract of history. Thanks to the work of many leading 
researchers, among whom there are also Polish scientists (Rev. Prof. K. Michal- 
ski, Prof. [Aleksander] Birkenmajer), today we are well familiar with this medie- 


val ground (1938d, p. 184) 


— Salamucha wrote, when he had already belonged for a few years to 
the group of experts on this subject. 

To a relatively low degree, logical tools are applicable in the histori- 
cal sciences. “An exception is of course the history of logic, which 
nowadays definitely cannot be practised without the knowledge of lo- 
gistic” (1937f, p. 48), that is mathematical logic. So Salamucha had the 
right qualifications to practise such history. He used them while re- 
searching ancient and medieval logic. 
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2.5.1. DEDUCTION 


First of all, Salamucha made a thorough analysis of Aristotle’s and St. 
Thomas’ views on deduction. This analysis allowed him to state that 
these views are convergent in many points. It turned out that by de- 
duction both philosophers understand a reasoning out of universal 
premises. Both of them do not clearly distinguish inference from 
proving. Both consider deduction the only scientific method, that is the 
only method which guarantees an absolute value of reasoning results 
(because they identify scientific knowledge with the absolutely certain 
knowledge). 

Next, both Aristotle and St. Thomas, as a general form of deduc- 
tion, accept a syllogism according with one of the three figures: 


MP PM MP 
S M SM MS 
S P S P S P 


Both Aristotle and St. Thomas give the following conditions of the 
scientific deduction correctness: 

(a) premises should be true, «first» (that is they should be axioms, 
not the conclusions of some other reasonings), certain (better known 
that conclusions) and they should be the logical reasons of conclusion; 

(b) conclusions should be necessary, so also essential (that is stating 
the properties of the given object, following from the essence of this 
object) and general (that is concerning all objects of the given kind); 

(c) extensions of the subject and predicate in premises and conclu- 
sions should be equivalent, so the theses of deduction should be the 
identity definitions, and especially the middle term should be the 
definiens of the major term (according to Aristotle) or the minor term 
(according to St. Thomas). 

Discrepancies occurring in the texts — especially in Aristotle’s texts 
— formulating the conditions of the deduction correctness, Salamucha 
explains by using an «auxiliary explicational hypothesis»: Aristotle tried 
to unify the following: (1) reasonings used in mathematics, in geometry 
to be precise, that is the deduction-a-priori reasonings (in which a crite- 
rion of truth is deducibility from axioms), (2) reasonings made ac- 
cordingly to the so-called natural hierarchy of classes and (3) casual 
(natural) reasonings, that is the deduction-a-posteriort reasonings (in 
which the criterion of truth is the agreement with the empirical theses). 
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These reasonings are so different that such unification — in Sala- 
mucha’s opinion — is not possible to realize. For example, the condi- 
tion (b) may be satisfied only within the range of the first two domains, 
and the condition (c) may be satisfied only within the range of the ex- 
treme domains. 

The main difference between Aristotle and St. Thomas occurs with 
reference to the way of justifying of the «first» premises, that is axioms, 
although both of them agree that it cannot be a deductional justifica- 
tion. 

According to Aristotle, either intuitional justification can be in- 
volved, or dialectical justification: elenctical (by deriving a given axiom 
from other theses accepted by his opponents), indirect (by reducing an 
opinion rejecting the given axiom to a nonsense) or systematic (by 
showing that the difficulties put against a given axiom may be solved 
also on the ground of system which includes this axiom). Aristotle 
draws such justifications for the principles of noncontradiction and the 
principle of the excluded middle. These principles may be elenctically 
justified (1) on the ground of the truth and falseness definitions or (2) 
by showing that if scientific terms should be precisely specified in 
nominal definitions, then their designata should have all the properties 
set in these definitions, and therefore they have to posses these pro- 
perties. In systematic justifications Aristotle removes the problem fol- 
lowing from the changeability of things by distinguishing the actual 
and potential existence, and the problem following from inconsistent 
evidence of senses — by acceptance, that scientific knowledge is a ra- 
tional knowledge and not sensorial one. According to Salamucha, only 
systematic argumentations are logically correct. Both elenctical argu- 
mentations, on the other hand, are burdened with petitionis principii 
mistake: in argument (1) we must refer to the law of double negation, 
and so finally we must refer to the principle of contradiction; in argu- 
ment (2) the conclusion is valid only if it is assumed that the principle 
of noncontradiction is true. Then again the indirect justifications are 
burdened with petitionis principu mistake and ignorantiam elenchi mis- 
take, because not the principle of noncontradiction is justified in them, 
but the thesis, which states that for some sentences it is not true that 
they are true together with their negations. 
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In opposition to Aristotle, when justifying axioms, St. Thomas re- 
fers only to the intuition, which should be giving direct and unerring 
— in case of normal man — look at proper notional relations. 

Reconstruction of Aristotle’s and St. Thomas’ views about deduc- 
tion, Salamucha completed by the analysis of Aristotelian modal syllo- 
gistics, trying to axiomatize it and also to base the proofs on the propo- 
sitional calculus. These efforts showed that Aristotelian modal syllogis- 
tics 1s inconsistent, and its genesis is connected with Aristotle’s belief in 
the existence of natural hierarchy of classes, which — in Salamucha’s 
opinion — cannot be precisely described. The alternative interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s theory — as some many-valued calculus — Sala- 
mucha recognized as incompatible with intentions of Aristotle, who on 
the ground of modal syllogistics decidedly voted for retaining the tertz 
exclusi principle. 


2.5.2. PROPOSITIONAL CALCULUS 


“Until this very day we do not have the history of propositional logic at 
all, and because of that we do not have any proper picture of the whole 
formal logic history” — wrote Lukasiewicz in 1934 (1934, p. 418). One 
of the very important parts of this history is the sentential logic of Wil- 
liam Ockham. Salamucha was the first historian who studied the heri- 
tage of Ockham from this angle. 

It has turned out that Ockham knows and properly uses functors of 
implication, conjunction, disjunction, equivalence and negation — and 
the first three he even discusses in detail. Among others, he correctly 
distinguishes formal implication from material implication and he re- 
alizes the difference between these implications and a common lan- 
guage conditional. 

Salamucha also ascertained that Ockham knew at least twenty-seven 
theses of propositional logic. 

From the historical point of view, it is important that Ockham is con- 
scious of the fact that while doing the axiomatization of syllogistics, the the- 
ses of propositional logic are the proof premises. (Notabene Ockham accepts 
only the first three syllogistic figures; syllogisms of the fourth figure: 


PM 
MS 
S P 
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according to him, belong to the first figure, because to Ockham the crite- 
rium for figures distinguishing is only the collocation of the middle term 
in premises: then MP—SM cannot be distinguished from PM—MS.) 
Unfortunately, after Ockham, the consciousness of propositional 
logic «being logically former» towards syllogistics, gradually disappears 
among logicians. Similarly it happens with the consciousness of distinc- 
tion between the formal and material implication. The disappearance 
of the last one was probably caused by the fact that even in Ockham’s 
work this distinction was overlapped by the distinction of the complete 


and incomplete (enthymematic) inference; formal implications (sensu 
stricto) have been therefore identified with the complete inference, and 
material implications — with formal enthymema. 


2.5.3. SEMANTICAL ANTINOMIES 


In the Middle Ages, antinomies — usually various variants of the har 
paradox — were called the insoluble problems (znsolubilia). Salamucha 
made a thorough study of the ways in which the liar paradox got to the 
medieval treatises, he reconstructed the typical variants of this anti- 
mony and put together the most popular ways of solving it. Although 
Eubulides is considered the author of the liar paradox, its first satisfy- 
ing formulation — “I say falsehood” (Ego dico falsum) — comes from 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. St. Thomas (or someone from his circle) — 


66 


considering the antinomy some kind of the «error of predication» — 
gave it the following form: “A liar tells the truth, saying that he states 
falsehood”. In Ockham, we can find a variant without self-reflexibility: 
“Socrates states falsehood”. 

In the Antiquity and the Middle Ages mainly three way of solving 
the antinomy were considered: by accepting it (1) as equivocation, (2) 
as falsehood (so called «temporal» solution, leading to the elimination 
of self-reflexibility) or (3) as nonsense. 

(1) The antinomial sentence «simply» (concerning the content) 1s 
false, but «in some respect» (as being said) — it is not. This solution 
proposes Aristotle in Sophistical Refutations, and he is followed by, 
among others, Albert the Great, John Duns Scotus and Ockham. 

(2) The antinomial sentence is false because it refers to a sentence 
that does not exist: a previous (according to Theofrastus) or subse- 
quent one (also according to Albert and Duns Scotus). 
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(3) The antinomial sentence — if “falsehood” concerns the whole — 
de facto is not a sentence at all, but it is nonsense. This solution can be 
found also in the work of Chrysippus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Al- 
farabi, Albert and Ockham. 

In Nikomachean Ethics, Aristotle proposed also the fourth «solution»: 
to reject the antinomy... because of the emotional reasons. 

As far as the third solution is concerned, especially important are 
the comments made by Giles of Rome, Duns Scotus and Peter of Ailly. 
In this context the first one reminds of the necessity of distinguishing 
suppositio simplex and suppositio materialis. The second one considers the 
question of whether the part of the sentence may mean the whole, and 
although he gives a positive answer to this question (as a universal, in 
his opinion, it may happen), in this way he formulates a problem 
analogical to the one that the theory of types got engaged in much 
later. In the work of the third of the mentioned authors, the connec- 
tions between the idea of using (ramified) theory of types and the 
elimination of the liar paradox are very clear. Peter introduces expressis 
verbis the prohibition of using the self-reflexive signs, although this 
prohibition is restricted only to the psychic language (cf. below); on the 
grounds of the conventional languages this prohibition is not obliga- 
tory — because, according to Peter, the principle of contradiction is 
also not obligatory here. Salamucha pointed out that in this case Peter 
was under the influence of “the illusion of a complete freedom of con- 
ventional signs” (1960, p. 237; in this volume: p. 239), although he 
knew the destroying consequence of the negation of the principle of 
noncontradiction: (p A ~p) > q. 


2.5.4. NOMINALISM 


Medieval nominalism was either (1) the views, that the term used in 
suppositio personalis refers to some psychological act (psychological 
nominalism or conceptualism; 1.a. Ockham believed in it), or that it re- 
fers to some intellectual fiction (logical nominalism); or (2) the view, 
that something like suppositio personalis does not exist at all (this view 
may be called a «negative» nominalism; i.a. John Buridan believed in 
it); or (3) the view that the relations are nothing separate form relatives 
(this would be some «reistic» nominalism); or finally (4) the view, that 
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specific and generic notions do not have any correlates in reality (meta- 
physical nominalism). 

Peter was one of the Schoolmen who declared themselves — and in 
a very radical way — in favour of the theses of the psychological nomi- 
nalism. 

Salamucha considered Peter the precursor of reism — and he re- 
constructed his prereistic attitude in the following way. Only individu- 
als (also non-material ones) — that is things — exist and also proper- 
ties and events do, but only as much as they are concrete, that is they 
are vested in the things or they happen «on them». Therefore the ex- 
pressions of «graphic» and «phonetic» languages are also the concrete 
inscriptions or sounds. Both of these languages are conventional lan- 
guages. According to Peter, there is a one-to-one (szc!) relation between 
many various conventional languages and one natural psychic lan- 
guage: one — because it is common for all the people; natural — be- 
cause in the natural way it projects the reality; psychic — because it in- 
cludes all the concrete psychological acts. The meaning of the linguistic 
signs is the relation between psychological signs and things, or between 
conventional and psychical signs; as a relation, the meaning is reduci- 
ble to its arguments (cf. «reistic» nominalism), so it is a concrete. 


2.6. Theodicy 


2.6.1. EXISTENCE OF GOD 


There are three main types of proofs of the existence — more strictly 
speaking, the rational motives of the belief in the existence — of God: 
cosmological reasons, psychological reasons and reasons that may be 
called utilitarian. The so-called ontological proof (coming from St. An- 
selm) is a pseudoproof to Salamucha: the real (actual) existence cannot 
be proved without some existential premise, stated through experience. 

Cosmological reasons were put together by St. Thomas in «five 
ways», that lead to God as, in turn, Immobile Mover (motorial reason: 
ex motu), First Cause (casual reason: ex causalitate), Incontingent Foun- 
dation («contingential» reason: ex contingentia), Order Giver (finalistic 
reason: ex finalitate) and Maximum Perfection (perfective reason: ex 
gradibus perfectionis). 
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Psychological reasons may be found in the most suggestive form in 
St. Augustinus’ work: his «ways» lead to God as, in turn, Maximum 
Good (eudaemonistic reason), Voice of Consciousness (deontological 
reason), Righteous Judge («delusional» reason) and Good Shepherd 
(«conversional» reason). 

The best-known utilitarian reason was «Pascal’s bet»: the rejection of 
God existence is the choice which is more dangerous for the chooser 
than the acceptance of His existence. 

Salamucha was closer engaged only in the cosmological reasons, es- 
pecially in the motorial and finalistic reasons. 

He reconstructs the proof ex motu the most thoroughly. This proof 
goes according to the following schema: 

If at the same time: 


(a) Axffx > Ve[tRx A ~(x=t)]}, 

(b) K(R) 
and 

(c) Vy[yeC’R A Auf{[we C’R A ~(u=y)] > yRuS], 
then 

(d) Wu[~fu a Au{{ueC’R a ~(u=v)] > vRu}]. 


This schema, according to the meanings of the terms used in it, may 
be read in the following way: 

If at the same time: 

(a) for every x which is in motion there is another ¢ which moves x, 

(b) motion relation is the lineary order relation 
and 

(c) within its field there is a first element, 
then 

(d) there is a first element of this relation, which is not in motion. 

This first element, discussed in conclusion (d), is Immobile Mover 
that we are looking for. 

Salamucha reconstructs the premises, to which St. Thomas referred, 
accepting thesis (a)—(c), and he proves that the conclusion (d) logically 
results from the premises (a)—(c). 
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The departure of the proof ex finalitate is the analysis of the inten- 
tional action. According to Salamucha person A acts purposely when at 
the same time: 

(a) A in time ¢, thinks of arising in (the later) time ¢, the phenomenon z, 

(b) A thinks that the arising of the phenomenon z depends on the ac- 
tion of A, 
and 

(c) A within the duration ¢,—+, sets in order the action of A in such 
way, so that in time ¢, the phenomenon z could arise. 

As we can see — the necessary factors of purposefulness are some 
mental acts (thinking about something, considering, putting something 
in order), assuming the existence of some intelligent being, for exam- 
ple a man. Because in the material world there are sequences of phe- 
nomena set in order intentionally without the human intervention, the 
reason of their existence must be the existence of the superhuman Or- 
der Giver. 


2.6.2. FREEDOM AND PRESSURE 


In spite of the ordinary — common-sensual — opinions, neither the 
intellectual (mental) acts, nor the emotional acts, nor the physical 
(external) acts are submitted to the «free» volitionary acts. The acts of 
free will are not so much the sources of the psychical energy, «dischar- 
ging» in our activities, but they are rather something like switches that 
move the already existing energy to some specified tracks. Putting it in 
yet another way, the will is not so much some kind of the battery for our 
psychical energy, but it rather is its detonator. 

Some objects — both real and ideal — are of this kind that a given 
individual likes them, and he aims at them; some on the contrary — 
are of such kind, that he does not like them, and he avoids them. 
These are the subjective values of this individual; their class is generally 
this way or otherwise put in hierarchy. What objects belong to this class 
and how they are put in hierarchy, depends mainly on two factors: on 
the psychic structure — that is the character — of a given individual 
and on the situation, which this individual is in. 

The will does not have a decisive influence on the man’s character. 
What really decides about the psychical energy of the individual, is the 
system of subjective values accepted by this individual. So «the will- 
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power», is only a shortened-substitute expression — sometimes quite 
convenient in use. 

There are objects that people should aim at and there are ob- 
jects that they should avoid. These objects are the human ob - 
jective values. The class of objective values is also — similarly to 
the class of subjective values — put in hierarchy in some particular way, 
and its elements are the function of the general structure of the man 
and the world. It would be ideal if the class of subjective values of the 
individual was the same as the human objective values class — and if 
they were put in hierarchy in the same way. However, they are diffe- 
rent in practice. Especially the value hierarchy of a child differs radi- 
cally from the objective hierarchy. So one of the main duties of an edu- 
cator should be bringing these two hierarchies close together. «The 
will-power» will be surely given to the ward not by the pedagogical 
training, but by «inculcating» in him the great — absolute — values. 
However, while doing so, the educator should not ignore the rest of the 
values. “When one serves the great causes, the superhuman causes, 
then the only rational maxim of his action should probably be the fol- 
lowing principle: to discount the relative values; not to reject values, 
which are not a hundred-per-cent values” (1932a, p. 531). 

The spiritual freedom of the individuals — despite liberalism — 
may be and should be limited by the consideration of the good of the 
other individuals and the community. The freedom of the whole com- 
munities may be, and sometimes should be limited too. It is allowed on 
the grounds of Catholicism, which — as Salamucha points out — does 
not exclude the common responsibility (cf. the original sin). 

The society needs a well-regulated political organization, and the 
Catholics should aim at such. After all, the Catholic doctrine does not 
precisely set the border between freedom and pressure. However — 
despite totalism — the social pressure also has to have its limit: first of 
all because it slows down the creative efforts of the individual and it 
lowers the ethical standards of the society; for only the acts of the free 
man may be submitted to the moral qualification. 


2.6.3. EVIL, PAIN AND LOVE 


There are two kinds of evil: structural evil and functional evil. There 
are also two kinds of the functional evil: ontological evil and moral evil. 
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The structural evil is some deviation from the normal structure of the 
given object. Functional ontological evil is some deviation from the 
normal activity of the given object. Functional moral evil is some 
«deviation» of one’s rational activity from the activity ordered by some 
moral norm (obligatory to the acting person). 

There are some dependencies between different types of evil. 
Firstly, the structural evil may be a reason of the ontological evil. Se- 
condly, moral evil may be a reason of the structural evil. 

How to reconcile the fact of the evil existence with the Catholic 
dogma of the omnipotence and all-kindness of the Creator? 

When it concerns the structural evil, the answer is obvious. God is ex 
definitione Maximal Perfection; thus, everything different from God 
must be in some respect imperfect — it must have certain defects, not 
have everything. Thus, if the ontological evil is the consequence of the 
structural evil, then it has the similar excuse. 

When it concerns the moral evil, it can be said that man is the 
source of it: man acts evil, abusing the freedom given to him. “But why 
did God create free beings, so weak that they can abuse their free- 
dom?” This question (1947b) Salamucha considers the insoluble puzzle 
of philosophy. 

Both the structural evil, and the ontological and moral evil may be a 
source of the pain. Sometimes the pain is so great, that it is easy to be- 
come pessimistic. One can fight it with the belief, that these «dark 
fragments» of the reality that are crushing us are only parts of “the 
great, unknown to us whole, and in the whole maybe they would look 
different” (1947b). 

Among Catholic ethical norms, the first place is occupied by the 
commandment of the love of one’s neighbour. How to understand it, 
standing face to face with the magnitude of evil and pain? Does not 
someone who loves his enemy sentence himself to self-annihilation? 

There are such people, especially among the enemies of Catholicism 
and among the pseudo-pacifists, who would willingly accept such in- 
terpretation, counting on the fact that the consequent believer of the 
love commandment — in the name of this love — will surrender to any 
aggressor without any fight. Salamucha categorically rejects such inter- 
pretation. 

First, we should distinguish — he says — the egoistic love (pointed 
at oneself) from the altruistic love (pointed beyond oneself). The love 
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the that Catholic doctrine describes is surely not the egoistic, «one- 
dimensional» love: neither this individual, narrow love, nor the group 
love, expanded over some group, that we identify with. Thus, it is the 
altruistic love. But the altruistic love may be «two-dimensional» or 
«multidimensional». The first one is the love of the same intensity to- 
wards all the people; the second one 1s the love of different intensities: 
higher towards the people closer to us, lower towards the people not so 
close to us. To love really «two-dimensionally» — and «triumphantly» 
— only the saints can. The ordinary people’s duty is the «multi- 
dimensional» love. It cannot be expected from people to love everyone 
in the same way — even the enemies; the important thing is that they 
should not hate their enemies. 


3. General position 


Salamucha was a Catholic philosopher. He also thought that Catholi- 
cism is first of all a belief, but associated with knowledge. Catholic phi- 
losophy theses cannot be contradictory to Catholic theology theses, but 
the former are not only the consequences of the latter. Salamucha con- 
sciously referred to the scholastic philosophy. He himself characterized 
it in the following way: 
scholastic philosophy is pluralistic in opposition to the various monisms, it is re- 
alistic in Opposition to various idealisms, it 1s objectivistic in opposition to Augu- 
stinian-Cartesian subjectivism [...]; scholastic philosophy draws on the many 
hundreds years old tradition and no-one should be surprised by the frequent 
references to Aristotle’s and St. Thomas’ works [...]; scholastic philosophy is 
maximalistic in respect of the range and the method, [at the same time] the pos- 
tulate of the maximally precise method is submitted to the maximalism of the 
range [— in opposition to] the logistic Vienna Circle, where the range is submit- 
ted to the postulate of the precise method (1936d, p. 85). 


He also thought that one may refer to the scholastics, but through the 
modernization. 

He was a pluralist, realist, objectivist and maximalist. The ontologi- 
cal pluralism he connected with the spatio-temporal antisubstantialism 
and determinism put in the postulative way. His epistemological real- 
ism was relational and presentative. As an axiologic objectivist, he de- 
clared himself in favour of the correspondent and absolutist conception 
of truth. 
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Being a methodological maximalist, he thought that metaphysics 
should be practised, but with the use of rational methods. No wonder 
then that he thought that the notional precision plays the most impor- 
tant part. 

Also no wonder that in his opinion the modern logic is necessary in 
philosophy. He hoped that “the variety of passed judgements on the 
subject of the new [scz/. mathematical] logic is in the scholastic camp a 
temporary phenomenon” (19461); and that “the best answer to the op- 
ponents’ objections would be showing them some parts of philosophy 
built with the help of the new tools” [¢bzdem]. And so he gave such 
«answers» — by formalizing some parts of scholastics. 


4. Antecedents 


Salamucha referred to all-European scholastic tradition; it may be seen 
even from the fact that his work is abundant in the written in a foreign 
language bibhography. But to this tradition he added «Polish stan- 
dards»: standards of the Polish analytical philosophy, and first of all — 
the standards of the Lvov-Warsaw School. In his work, he referred ex- 
pressis verbis to the leaders of this school; from the perspective of half- 
century he can be recognized as one of them. 

The strongest influence on Salamucha was exerted by his direct 
teachers —Kobylecki and the leaders of the Lvov-Warsaw School: Lu- 
kasiewicz, Lesniewski, and also Tatarkiewicz and Kotarbinski. 

In Salamucha’s metaphysical opinions can be clearly seen the echoes 
of Kobyltecki’s relationism; he also shared with him his epistemological 
direct realism, the general conception of opinions and antypsychologi- 
cal attitude. Also mainly under Kobytecki’s (the psychologist’s!) influ- 
ence, he got interested in mathematical logic. 

He followed Lukasiewicz as concerns general matters such as argu- 
ment for the benefit of philosophical neutrality of logic and defence 
and realization of the postulate of «logicizing» of the philosophy (that is 
to make it scientific). He also followed Lukasiewicz in the more detailed 
matters, like the demarcation of knowledge from the belief, classifica- 
tion of reasonings and use of the method of fiction. Also in Lu- 
kasiewicz’s work he found the main impulse for studying the history of 
logic: that is Aristotle’s sylogistics and scholastic logic (with the sugges- 
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tion of congeniality of medieval propositional logic towards the Stoic 
logic). 

“LeSniewski had probably more influence on Salamucha’s way of 
thinking than St. Thomas” — recalled Hiz (1961, p. 33). It was Leé- 
niewski who Salamucha owed the thorough knowledge of the basis of 
mathematics and the deep understanding of semantical antinomies, 
that resulted in his work about the history of the liar paradox. 

Kotarbinski found antecedents for his reism in Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibniz’s work; Salamucha noticed them already in work of the medie- 
val thinker Peter of Ailly. And he did not hesitate to recommend the 
«<reistic» Gnosiology by Kotarbinski as a school-book in theological semi- 
naries. 

The distinction between maximalism and minimalism in philosophy, 
which was important for Salamucha, came from Tatarkiewicz; what is 
more important, as the years passed by, the works of Salamucha at first 
a little rough linguistically came closer to the masterly writer’s style of 
Tatarkiewicz. 

In the historical studies Salamucha had — apart from Tatarkiewicz 
— two masters: Michalski and Krokiewicz. From Michalski he adopted 
the postulate of methodological «theleologism» — that is expressing 
the history of philosophy from the perspective of the modern philoso- 
phical problems — and he also adopted many detailed solutions: among 
them the distinction between the psychological and logical nominalism 
and also the hypothesis, that Ockham’s followers were the precursors 
of the three-valued logic (unfortunately the manuscript of the work 
confirming this hypothesis was burned in the Warsaw Uprising). 

Salamucha also used palaeographic ability of Krokiewicz; thanks to 
this, he could borrow information from the medieval manuscriptal 
heritage and remove gathered around the Middle Ages misunder- 
standings. 


5. Influences 


Salamucha was the main architect of the Cracow Circle and he exerted 
a strong influence on its members: Drewnowski, Bochenski and Sobo- 
cinski. All three of them write about it expressis verbis, above all Bo- 
chenski, who admits that thanks to Salamucha he finally turned his 1n- 
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terests to mathematical logic, its history and its use in philosophy 
(among other things 1n analysis of the analogical notions problem and 
the proofs of the existence of God and the soul immortality). | 

The influence of Salamucha’s thought grew in Poland slowly but 
systematically and it reached its climax at the moment of his tragic 
death. In the last period of his life, he belonged to the group of the 
“first-class masters”, among whom Hiz attained his logical and philo- 
sophical epaulettes; he also became a logic teacher of Grzegorczyk — 
and he was a very good teacher, as the student himself confirms. 

Zygmunt Zawirski wrote in 1947 about Salamucha’s death: “It is an 
irreparable loss for the Polish science. It is not going to be easy for 
anybody to replace him” (1947, p. 23). Zawirski was not yet completely 
conscious of the fact that even the influence of Salamucha’s ideas itself 
was going to be pulled back for some time, because of the coincidence 
of the unfriendly external circumstances: the circumstances all together 
not friendly for the Polish philosophy, and — especially for good 
Polish philosophy. 

Luckily, the external situation slowly changed, and the talented 
continuators appeared. With his program of metaphysics and theology 
axlomatization already for some time had sympathized Kazimierz 
Kiésak and Stanislaw Kaminski. Now Korneliusz Policki joined them 
(and first of all) also the student of J6zef Iwanicki and Ktésak — Ed- 
ward Nieznanski. Similarly the historians started to refer to his logical- 
-historical output: Olgierd Narbutt (in the domain of the history of the 
medieval logic in general), Tadeusz Wtodarczyk (in the domain of the 
reconstruction of propositional logic in Duns Scotus and Ockham) and 
Mieczystaw Markowski (in the domain of the history of the Polish me- 
dieval logic). 

This is what happened between Salamucha’s countrymen. 

And abroad still before the war his work was known and respected 
by the German logician and theologist — Scholz. He wrote about 
Salamucha: “We owe to him the dissertation Pojecie dedukcji u Arysto- 
telesa 1 Sw. lomasza z Akwinu [The Notion of Deduction in Aristotle and 
St. Thomas Aquinas], which is — according to me — the best work 
written on this difficult subject” (1938d, p. 267; in this volume: p. 323). 

After the war, another German logician, Johannes Bendiek, and 
also an Italian logician, Francesca R. Barbo, referred to the project of 
theodicy formalization (formalizing also the casual proof). Among for- 
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eign symphatizers of Salamucha’s programme there also was a Dutch 
philosopher, Fernand J. Vandamme, who emphasized: “We can, with 
Salamucha, express hope that logic will favour a better understanding 
and explanation of religious thought and actions” (1982, p. 162; in this 
volume: p. 362). His countryman — Hubertus G. Hubbeling — wrote 
the following dedication at the beginning of the coedited book Logic 
and Religion: “This book is especially dedicated to a great Polish logi- 
cian and philosopher of religion Jan Salamucha, who was a pioneer in 
the field of logic and religion” (1982b). His contributions in this field 
were also noticed by Russian historian of logic — Nikolay I. Stjazkin 
(cf. 1.a. Popov and Stjazkin 1974). 


6. Assessement 


Many times and in many ways Salamucha tried to convince his listeners 
and readers to respect _ philosophical tradition, but not to 
fetishize it. Thus, the list of mainly critical remarks — doubts and 
reservations — concerning his position, agrees with Salamucha’s own 
attitude. 


1. Salamucha proposed to interpret the analogical terms as the ex- 
pressions of typical ambiguity. If such interpretation is accepted, then 
the term “just” is the analogical term on the grounds of theology only 
on the condition that between theological theses there may be found 
not only the sentences of the type: “God is just”, but also the sentences 
of the type: “Peter is just”. However, it seems that the sentences of the 
second type do not belong to theology; they are — let us say — the 
consequences of some ethical theses. If so, then the expression “just” 
on the grounds of theology language is either univocal expression, or 
«normally» ambiguous. And this would happen to every term. There- 
fore, the theology language could never be the analogical language; 
the analogicality could belong at the most to some «hybrid» discipline, 
including for example theology and ethics. 


2. “We have «sharp» classifications only in mathematics and logic; in 
the range of real objects the borders between groups specified will al- 
ways be quite unsettled” — wrote Salamucha (1946h), making the clas- 
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sification of philosophical systems. No wonder that also his classifica- 
tion of the reasonings is not fully satisfying. There are two main rea- 
sons of this. 

Firstly, totum divisionis is not precisely enough stated in this classifi- 
cation. Two senses of the “reasoning” overlap: the one which is about 
the searching successively for conclusions, axioms of the proof, 
checking results or explaining hypotheses, and the one which is about 
giving these conclusions, axioms, results and hypotheses. In the 
former case, the process of reasoning has the character of a means 
which is unattainable with the use of the logical heuristics and to talk 
about its one clear direction is groundless. In the latter case, talking 
about any direction of the reasoning process does not have any lite- 
rary sense, because there is not any process at all. 

Secondly, Salamucha (similarly to what Lukasiewicz already did) 
wanted to select fundamenta divisionis in such way, that the crossing of 
divisions would give — as membra divisionis — inference, proving, test- 
ing and explanation. However, what we de facto receive as a result of 
this crossing is not the real inference, proving, testing and explana- 
tion. For example, especially neither searching for the proof nor 
searching for the explaining hypothesis is a process, which would mean 
passing «along» the sequence of the thesis put in order by the relation 
of consequence, from the beginning of this sequence to the end of It. 
Testing, on the other hand, is studying the truth of the empirical con- 
sequences of some hypothesis, not the «drawing» of them; «undrama- 
tized» testing and explanatory sequences do not differ from each other 
in any way. Similarly, the normal approach to deduction, as the rea- 
soning leading to the conclusions as certain as the assumptions, does 
not agree with the stated by Salamucha qualification of the deductional 
reasoning as the one, in which the premises are certain, and the con- 
clusion is uncertain (this inconsistency was pointed out to Salamucha 
by Ktésak). 

Probably the consciousness of these difficulties was the reason why 
the discussion on the problem of reasonings classification (cf. also 
Czezowski considerations) finally diverged from Lukasiewicz’s solutions 
(cf. 1.a. Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz proposals). 


3. According to Salamucha, theological axiomatics has a different 
origin than philosophical axiomatics — and these axiomatics are the 
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systems of different axioms. Apart from that, theological axiomatics is 
not only different from the philosophical axiomatics, but also different 
are the classes of consequences of these axiomatics. This is the actual 
situation. Of course it is possible logically, firstly, that two intensionally 
identical sequences of propositions may be differently justified — 
the more they may be differently «acquired». Secondly, the given 
statement may be — of course — the consequence of the different 
axiomatics, and every set of statements which can be axiomized, can be 
axiomized in many different ways. 


4. The differences between two statements in consideration of their 
content and their subject, considered by Salamucha, may be put in the 
following way. Let us have the following sentences: (1) Pa, (2) Pb, (3) Qa 
and (4) Qb, where P#Q and a#b. Sentences (1) and (3) have the same 
object, but different content; sentences (1) and (4) — and (3) and (4) — 
as pairs have the same content, but a different object; sentences (1) and 
(4) — and (2) and (3) — as pairs have a different content and a diffe- 
rent object. Sentence (3) may especially (that is with the assumption, 
that the denotations of both predicate — understood literally — are 
complementary) have the following form: (3’) ~Pa. 

A question arises of how to understand Salamucha’s directive, that 
in the case when a Catholic philosopher finds in his philosophical sys- 
tem thesis of type (3’), which is the negation of some thesis equiformi- 
tive to thesis (1), which belongs to the accepted by him Catholic theo- 
logical system, then he should remove thesis (3’). In accordance 
with the most simple occurring interpretation, he should simply in- 
clude thesis (1) in his system. This would have to be followed by the 
modification of accepted by him philosophical axiomatics. However, 
thesis (1) is formulated in the theological language, so predicate “P” is 
the analogical predicate. Are there any theological and philosophical 
theses of the same contents literally? If such theses do not exist, then 
the philosophical thesis (3’) is only seemingly contradictory to the 
theological thesis (1). 

There is one more problem. The opinion that Catholic philosophy 
is a philosophical system for which Catholic theology is a negative 
norm, probably cannot be interpreted — in spite of Salamucha’s sug- 
gestions — as stating that every system in which no thesis 1s «effecti- 
vely» contradictory to any thesis of the Catholic theology, is ex definitione 
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Catholic philosophy. Some additional «pragmatic» factor is probably 
needed here — a factor of readiness to use this norm «with conviction»; 
or, as Tadeusz Kordyasz assumes, even this will may not be enough. 


5. The conflict between science and theology is, as Salamucha 
thought, excluded, because they have different objective domains. The 
object of the theological theses is God and his relationship with man 
and the superhuman world; science works only on the counterdomain 
of this relationship. Thus, Salamucha assumed that saying something 
about — at least some — relations, we do not say anything about the 
relatives setting the field (or more precisely the counter-domain) of 
such relations (they may be called the transcendental relations). How- 
ever, at the same time he supports using the scientific knowledge in the 
Catholic doctrine development, underlining that the knowledge about 
the physical and psychical world makes it easier to understand the 
doctrinal axioms and it is necessary for the correct development of 
doctrines into the system. This does not seem consistent. 


6. The danger of the vicious circle, noticed by Salamucha, which 
arises while defining the essential property, referring to the notions of 
the natural species, may be avoided if the essence of the differences 
between the lowest species is accepted as the essence relativised to 
something (for example to some aim). 


7. From the fact that it is true both about the bodies and the souls, 
that both the first ones and the second ones do not exist somewhere, 
and also it is true only about the bodies, that they are placed some- 
where, it is allowed to draw the conclusion that the last statement is 
false for the souls, with the assumption that no soul is a body. So it 1s 
not really clear what the souls’ spatiality is, according to Salamucha. 


8. Cosmogenetical and antropogenetical hypotheses in science — 
despite the conviction of some of their authors — are not, in Sala- 
mucha’s opinion, the «eschatological» hypotheses. For example, when 
we Say that the cosmos has come to existence out of the original nebu- 
las or that the contemporary natural species have come into being on 
the way of the primitive species evolution, then justified are the ques- 
tions, where did the original nebulas and original species come from. 
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According to Salamucha, what is free from such problematic regressus 
ad infinitum is the theistic hypothesis. However, this requires accepting 
that the question about Creator’s genesis is the question either put in 
the wrong way, or without any sense at all. 


9. In spite of Salamucha — as pointed out by Kazimierz Kowalski — 
the understanding of the deduction by Aristotle and St. Thomas 
(generality of reason) is different from the understanding proposed by 
Salamucha (certainty of reason). 


10. Not without a reason, Aristotle “notices some difficulties” in the 
elenctical argument in support of the principle of noncontradiction. If 
this argument is put in the form proposed by Salamucha, then accep- 
ted as the departure definitions of truth and falsehood either (1) show 
the confusion of the objective language and the metalanguage (which 
inevitably leads to the vicious circle), or they (2) extend the objective 
language with the functors “V” and “F” (which unavoidably leads to 
contradiction). In Salamucha — as it can be suspected — we deal with 
case (1). 


11. As Kowalski says, Aristotle — despite Salamucha’s suggestion — 
was conscious that his argumentation in support of the first principles, 
do not have a character of justification sensu stricto (because it is not 
possible to give one), but they are something of the kind of un roman 
scientifique. 


12. Salamucha accused Peter of Ailly that by limiting the prohibition 
of using of the self-reflexive signs only to the universal psychical lan- 
guage, he disturbs the one-to-one relation of the setting in order, bet- 
ween the conventional (graphical-phonetic) languages and this lan- 
guage. This accusation is not quite right, because Salamucha ground- 
lessly takes as a good sign the declarations of Peter about such one-to- 
-one relation; such setting in order cannot happen — even cum grano 
salis — in the situation, where on one side we have just one, and on 
the other side many languages, and what is more, double languages 
(in the graphic and phonetic version). 
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13. In Kidsak’s opinion, Salamucha reconstructed the argumenta- 
tion ex motu given by St. Thomas incorrectly. The premises of St. Tho- 
mas’ reasoning were in fact to be as follows: 

(a) for every x being in motion there is another y, that moves x (like 
in Salamucha); 

(b) the movement relation is the linear order relation (like in Sala- 
mucha); 

(c) there is a movement (this premise conforms with the assumption 
about the reality of the field of the movement relation, which Sala- 
mucha mentions, but does not fit into the set of the premises necessary 
for the reconstructed deduction); 

(d) the fact of the movement existence is (or — is to be) under- 
standable (this meta-assumption of «rationality» in Salamucha does not 
appear at all). 


14. Stated by Salamucha interpretation of St. Thomas’ reasoning 
Barbo considers materially not correct (and her opinion share Kamin- 
ski, Policki and Nieznanski). Because Salamucha wrongly thought that 
in agreement with St. Thomas the movement relation is compact 1n its 
own field, so it puts it in linear order. 


15. Another objection was put forward by Bochenski. According to 
Bochenski, St. Thomas does not prove the existence of the element 
which is Primum Movens, but Movens Immobile. So the conclusion of his 
reasoning should have the following form: 


(*) VutAz~-[zRv a ~(v=z)| A VuluRu a ~(u=v)]}. 


But, as Nieznanski indicated, on the grounds of Salamucha’s calcu- 
lus his conclusion and the conclusion (*) are equivalent. 


16. Salamucha interpreted the premise about the prohibition of re- 
gressus in infinitum in a different way than it is understood in the ac- 
cepted in general today conception of Bendiek. According to this con- 
ception, this premise is not about the acceptance of the thesis of the fi- 
niteness of the movement relation, but it is about the prohibition of 
going back to the being-without-beginning (and not into the infinity!) 
in the sequence of the moved movers, so (with some interpretation) 
about the acceptance of the thesis of the existence of the minimal ele- 
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ment of the relation of being-of-the-reason-for-being. Salamucha in- 
terprets this thesis as the thesis of the existence of the first element of 
the movement relation field. However with the assumption that the 
movement relation field is the denumerable set (and this is most likely 
to be what Salamucha thinks), this interpretation is equivalent to the 
thesis of this set finity. 


17. In agreement with Salamucha, the assumption that the move- 
ment relation is in its field the linear order relation, may be weakened: 
it would be enough to accept that this relation is asymmetric. The 
asymmetry would be, according to Salamucha, the property less ob- 
vious than its counter-reflexivity, transitiveness and connectedness. It is 
difficult to agree with this opinion. With some interpretation, it may be 
stated that the formalized text talks about the counter-reflexivity of the 
movement relation. However, it is difficult to find in this text the men- 
tion to transitiveness and connectedness; it actually seems — this is 
what for example Barbo thinks — that these properties do not belong 
to the (spatial) movement relation. 


18. St. Thomas’ argument in support of the existence of the first 
element in the ordered field of the movement relation — put by Sala- 
mucha — is not sufficient, because in the proof of the auxiliary thesis 


~AxAy[xRy — (fx A fy)] 


the following axiom has been used: 

For any two things x and y and any two time periods ¢, and f¢, it 1s 
the case, that if x moves y, ¢, is the duration time of x, and ¢, is the du- 
ration time of y, then ¢, is identical to f5. 

It does not seem that this axiom is obviously true. 


19. On the basis of experience it is already difficult to agree with the 
fact that the (spatial) movement relation is the linear order, and even 
more difficult with the fact, that in the field of this relation the first 
element exists. The justification with the help of the obviousness of 
some axioms, from which the premises of the analyzed reasoning may 
be drawn, is also doubtful. It is difficult to find the assertion of some 
axioms, if there are some not clear notions — for example the notion 
of act and potency. The problem is additionally complicated by the fact 
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that the interpretation of these notions sometimes strays away from St. 
Thomas’ intention. It happens this way, in Bochenski’s opinion, with 
the mentioned notions of the act and potency. For the variable S in the 
expressions “xA vy” (“x is in respect of S in actu towards y”) and “xPsy” 
(“x is in respect S in potentia towards y”) Salamucha substitutes the 
movement relation. Bochenski thinks that the variables being the in- 
dexes by the constants “A” and “P” should rather proceed the set of 
forms. 


20. The conception of the relation ordering purposely proposed by 
Salamucha is non-intuitional, and not even the definition of purposeful 
action which he provides is satisfactory. 

The condition (a) of the purposeful action — that is the condition of 
the occurrence of the purpose — is not sufficient; the condition (c) on 
the other hand is in some respect not sufficient (the occurrence of the 
purpose does not depend on any activity), in some other respects it 
is «too strong» (it is not true that every purpose may be attained only 
through the activity of the specified person). 

It seems that the first one would be more adequate if it had a diffe- 
rent shape. We should assume, that: 

A starts a purposeful action, when in a certain period (¢,, ¢,) (where 
t; and ¢t, are initial and final moments of this period respectively) A 
starts the action [so] the phenomenon z would occur in the moment fy. 

Now, A starts the action [so] the phenomenon z would occur in the 
moment t,, when at the same time: 

(a) A in the period (¢,, f,) wants so that the phenomenon z occurs in 
the moment f,, 

(b) A thinks that the occurrence of the phenomenon z depends on 
the action (scil. the sequence of functions) ordered in the way S, 

(c) In the period (¢,, t,) A starts the action ordered in the way S. 

Of course it does not remove the troubles with the interpretation of 
the «mysterious» intensional functors “wants so that”, “thinks that” and 
the problems with the interpretation of the relation of the dependence 
between the arising of the «wanted» phenomenon and the action taken 
(is only a result? is always a result’). Also open remains the 
question, if the condition (b) is also fulfilled, when A is wrong when it 
concerns the occurrence of this dependence. 
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21. The border, that Salamucha set between the egoistic expanded 
(group) love and the altruistic «multidimensional» love, is not clear. Is 
this only about the fact that the latter one is connected with the prohi- 
bition of hate towards the «strangers»? 


What does, in the context of the detailed reservations and doubts, 
the general estimation of Salamucha’s «architectonic style» in philoso- 
phy look like 

First of all, we can see in him “a fervent supporter of Thomism” 
(Sobocinski) and also “in a modern manner educated logician” (Hiz), 
who was spiritus movens and the first realizer of the initiative which was 
“one of the most important in the history of new scholastics” — the 
project of using mathematical logic in the modernization of neoscho- 
lastics (Tatarkiewicz). In this field his main achievements are: the first 
thorough logical analysis of one of the proofs of God existence (Daniela 
Gromska, Michalski, Bochenski, Bendiek, BarbOd) and modern (Bo- 
chenski) and “extremely witty and clever” (Zawirski) interpretation of 
scholastic notion of analogy. 

Secondly, he is considered an outstanding “expert in medieval 
logic” (Hiz) and its Aristotelian sources. In this field, his main achieve- 
ments that are usually mentioned are: detection of the contradiction in 
Aristotle’s theory of deduction, outlining the genesis of problems of 
antinomies in scholastics, reconstruction of Ockham propositional logic 
and settlement of the authenticity of his treatise about msolubilia 
(Czezowski). Let us add to this also his inspiratory solution of the 
problem of the notion of essence, stubbornly discussed in 20th century 
Polish philosophy. 

All this is enough to recognize Salamucha as one the most out- 
standing Polish philosophers of our century who knew how to combine 
his undoubtful logical competence with the philosophical erudition and 
theoretical «profundism». It is worth pointing out that at the same time 
he did not shy away the popularization of philosophy, but while popu- 
larizing — he clarified rather than simplified its complications. He 
came from the good philosophical school and he considerably in- 
creased its output. 


PART I. LOGIC AND THEOLOGY 


ON THE «MECHANIZATION» OF THINKING 


O «mechanizacji» mvslenia 
Myst katolicka wobec logiki wspotczesnej, pp. 112—121 
Poznan 1937: Ksiegarnia sw. Wojciecha 


If we compare any mathematical proof, even presented in the tradi- 
tional way, to a philosophical «proof», «filled with heart and blood», 
that the world is, for instance, «pure will» (der Wille als Ding an sich) or 
“vital impulse” (élan vital), then everyone will be struck by a difference 
which many might express more or less like this: the mathematical 
proof is dry and lifeless, and the philosophical proof lives by the 
thought and feeling of its author. The result of the comparison will be 
even worse when such a philosophical «proof is confronted with a 
strictly formalized mathematical proof or a logistic proof. Here, crea- 
tive thought and intuition seem to have been completely supplanted by 
the «mechanical» application of three rules of inference: modus ponens, 
rule of substitution and rule of definitional replacement. Moreover, the 
application of these rules is directed almost solely by visual criteria (the 
shape of symbols). Such a proof may be understood (it would be more 
exact to say — may be worked through) with almost no intellectual ef- 
fort. One only needs to have a little patience and to be able to read 
symbols fairly well. Hence, once again an external observer might say: 
creative intuition has been killed, thought has been utterly mecha- 
nized. And since everyone feels, or knows from psychology, that crea- 
tive thought certainly cannot be mechanized, the previous accusation 
grows further, to proportions which are already dangerous: logistic 
mechanizes thinking, therefore it kills creative thought. This accusa- 
tion, were it justified, would doubtless be shattering; and since this ac- 
cusation will suggest itself irresistibly to anyone who has only «seen» 
logistic proofs, and at most taken the trouble to work through some 
such proof, presented in an already finished form, taking a closer look 
at these matters is worthwhile. 
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I shall ignore for the time being the fact that the term “mechan- 
zation” used in this accusation is a metaphor transferred from the field 
of technology — because it seems to me that with the help of the above 
comparisons I have clarified the sense of the accusation well enough. I 
will start my considerations with very distant and even unscientific 
matters. 

Let us imagine that in some community the police have been noti- 
fied of some horrible crime; what is more, the malefactor has vanished 
into thin air, leaving behind — as it would seem to the average ob- 
server of the place of the crime — no traces which could lead to the 
discovery of the culprit. A talented investigator arrives at the place of 
the crime. After a thorough examination of the scene of the crime, 
since he has an «investigative sense», some «intuitions» will suggest 
themselves to him. Where the average observer would stand helpless, 
the investigator sooner or later finds some directions in which to pur- 
sue the investigation. Let us further imagine that the inquiry ends in 
success and that the culprit is identified. In most cases the course of the 
inquiry will look as follows. During the inquiry, false intuitions will be 
rejected, as after a more or less thorough examination they will turn 
out to be evidently false. In result, only one intuition will’ remain, 
which after an examination will turn out to be true — here the inquiry 
ends. A person devoid of these investigative intuitions will not conduct 
the inquiry successfully. These unclear intuitions showed the direction 
in which to work. Without them, one stood helpless in the face of the 
fact. But in an indictment these guiding intuitions are no longer men- 
tioned; the judge who passes judgement has to have objective evidence. 
The intuitions remain a matter private to the investigator, which at best 
might interest his friends or those who deal with the psychology of in- 
vestigative research. It could be said that these original guiding intui- 
tions are included in the indictment only in the sense that without 
them this indictment would probably not have come into existence; in 
any case, they are not premises used in proving the truth. And why are 
they not premises in such proofs? Because, firstly, apart from correct 
intuitions false intuitions could also have appeared; therefore they had 
to be checked, and once the correct intuition is checked, we already 
have a finished proof, and the original intuition, having fulfilled its 
guiding role, becomes useless. And secondly, these so-called intuitions 
are experiences of a purely subjective character, although they might 
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even contribute to the development of strong beliefs in a given indi- 
vidual. These beliefs may only be imposed on others by some sugges- 
tion, whereas the indictment must provide an objective proof of the 
truth — a proof which may be checked by any reasonable man of good 
will. Someone who is accidentally present at the trial will learn nothing 
about the investigator's intuitions — and about his emotional expe- 
riences, which might yet have reached a high level of intensity during 
the investigation, and will only hear a dry and matter-of-fact, but ob- 
jective, proof of the truth. Because of the removal of subjective ele- 
ments, the indictment lost much of its literary value, but acquired ob- 
Jectivity. If this accidental witness of ours is seeking something sensa- 
tional, he will regret that all of this has been presented in such a dry 
and colourless fashion; if he is concerned with the truth, he will be sa- 
tisfied with this form. 

I used this example, so distant from the topic, to illustrate the mat- 
ters towards which I am — quite clearly — heading, because in those 
issues in which some great and evident matter, human life or liberty, is 
at stake, clearly we all feel that bare intuitions are not enough. We de- 
mand an objective proof and will be indignant at judges who would 
pass a condemnatory sentence based exclusively on some kind of per- 
sonal intuition. 

The level of «mechanization» observed in the indictment is still 
relatively very low. The indictment is only rarely a complete proof, and 
the gaps have to be filled by the judge, who passes judgement with the 
help of intuition, supported by learning and experience. In any case, 
the indictment, in comparison to the actual investigative process, full of 
emotional tension and unsuccessful attempts, is already mechanized to 
some extent. 

And now another example, this time from the field of science — 
and even less fictitious. 

In one of his public speeches, Hermann Helmholtz characterized 
the psychological aspect of the work of a natural scientist thus: 


However these thoughts bringing the light cannot be got with the aid of labour 
only. They jumped out as Minerva from Jupiter’s head: unexpectedly, unawares; 
we do not know where they come from. But it is certain that they appear neither 
for a person who have known the life from books and from a paper, nor for a 
person who is tired and discouraged from monotonous labour. He must have 
sense of heyday of life and force, and this is done, first of all, by wandering 
within the pure atmosphere of highlands. And when silent peace of a forest put 
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the mortal cool out of a wanderer, when he sweeps with his glance rich and 
rampant plains with their fields and villages, and when the setting sun weaves 
golden threads on far mountains, then in dark depths of his soul... embryos of 
new thoughts move, the thoughts which can introduce the light and order into the 
inner world of images, where chaos and darkness reigned formerly (1931, p. 292). 


An atmosphere similar to the one which constitutes a necessary condi- 
tion of Bergsonian pure intuition. It is not difficult to imagine that in 
an atmosphere such as this the main ideas of his work on «the principle 
of least action» came to Helmholtz’s mind. But in the work itself no- 
thing is said about these feelings; Helmholtz does not refer to any such 
creative intuitions; he gives only dry proofs, performing mathematical 
calculations and referring to experiments. The original ideas received 
a scientific formulation, a shapeless embryo became a mature being, 
subjective feelings were transformed into objective proofs. The reader 
of the book on «the principle of least action» might know nothing 
about these personal experiences of Helmholtz. Without these original 
intuitions the book would probably never have been written, but they 
cannot be premises in a physical proof presented in a scientific way. 
They are interesting not for the physicist as a physicist, but only for 
someone who deals with the psychology of scientific work. 

After these illustrative examples, let us now move on to considera- 
tions closer to our topic, but let us also stay for a while in the realm of 
the physical-mathematical sciences; only later shall we turn to philoso- 
phy. 

In scientific papers in physics or mathematics we will usually find 
neither information concerning the intuitions and emotions of the 
author nor reference to the emotions of the reader; what we have there 
is dry, to-the-point reasoning. Do these emotional and intuitive factors 
play no role at all in the creative work of the mathematician or physi- 
cist? They certainly play a very important role, but in these sciences a 
clear distinction is made between subjective factors (which may be the 
subject of the psychological interest) and objective expository dis- 
course, which forms a constituent of physics or mathematics. These 
subjective factors are removed from scientific expository discourse, 
since: (1) they are precisely subjective, they are not proofs convincing 
to others; (2) these subjective intuitions, despite being so important in 
the creative process, are often erroneous; they are controlled only by 
the proof and become almost completely useless once the proof is con- 
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ducted. I write: “almost completely”, because in fact even in the most 
formalized proof the role of intuition is not entirely eliminated, but 
only strongly limited. It is confined to: (1) ascertaining the correctness 
of the individual steps of the proof (in the extreme case, this may sim- 
ply consist in ascertaining the identical shape of certain signs); (2) exa- 
mining the points at which the formalized theory is connected to the 
field of research (axioms and — in some sense — the final conclusions). 
A clear analogy with mechanization in the sphere of technics suggests 
itself here. The mechanization of, for example, the production of ciga- 
rettes did not completely eliminate the role of humans in this produc- 
tion. Apart from the fact that it is man who builds the machine — this 
is, SO to speak, a matter belonging to a different level — man, after all, 
has to provide the machine with appropriate raw materials, man con- 
sumes the products, and man somehow sets the machine in motion, 
and, moreover, controls its functioning. Nevertheless, of course, the 
role of man is much smaller here than in manual production. 

In the so-called exact sciences subjective factors, which are of enor- 
mous psychological importance in conducting research, are completely 
removed from the final scientific exposition, being replaced by objec- 
tive proofs formulated under their influence. 

And what is the situation in the so-called philosophical literature? 
Here, the picture is also less uniform in this aspect. For the sake of 
clarity, let us consider two extreme examples, those of Bergson and of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The works of Bergson are of great value from the purely literary 
point of view. They are full of similes and metaphors — in this way, the 
author suggestively expresses his own intuitive and emotional expe- 
riences and at the same time he appeals to similar factors in the reader. 
Even if he expresses many accurate thoughts, these thoughts are 
merely suggestively presented, but not proved. Bergson in fact pur- 
posely eliminates the rational method from philosophy, introducing 
some kind of pure intuition as the source of philosophical cognition. 

St. Thomas Aquinas acts in a completely different way. In his works 
there is dry, impersonal discourse. The theses are logically ordered in 
the form of premises and conclusions. Even the primary axioms of 
philosophy are sought. The deductive method is also considered ideal 
in philosophy. St. Thomas does not communicate his own emotional 
experiences, nor does he refer to the emotions of the reader. His lan- 
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guage 1s simple, without figures of speech; similes are used cautiously 
— only as a means to achieve greater clarity. Of course, even works 
written in this way may have a specific type of literary beauty, but it 1s 
the beauty — as Zeromski* wrote, unless I am mistaken, of Carlyle’s 
style — of clean underwear. It seems that these are the only literary 
values which should be striven for in scientific papers. 

That is the difference between these two extreme examples. Of 
course, in philosophy we will also find mostly intermediate types, al- 
though most philosophical works of the Middle Ages are close to the 
type of St. Thomas, whereas in modern times a considerable number of 
philosophical works have a character similar to the type of Bergson’s 
philosophy. 

And how should it be? A possibly exhaustive answer to this question 
would require a very long discussion. I will shorten them and stress 
only the fact that according to the scholastic tradition scientific philoso- 
phy is to be built with the use of precise logical tools. All other ways of 
doing philosophy are at most raw material, which in some cases may be 
scientifically elaborated: Ad scientias speculativas artificialis Logica est sim- 
pliciter necessaria quantum ad statum perfectum scientiae et quoad eius conser- 
vationem et quasi nutritionem, non quoad imperfectum esse et quasi primam 
generationem scientiae (John of St. Thomas 1930, p. 252). The difference 
between science and all kinds of non-scientific reasoning consists solely 
in the method used, since everything may be scientifically considered. 
Those who want to remove precise logical tools from philosophy at the 
same time remove philosophy from among the sciences, making it a set 
of views held by individual philosophers, more or less organized from 
the literary point of view and more or less suggestively communicated 
to other people. Philosophy presented in the form of intuitive and 
emotional «arguments» is not objective, and that is, for any intellectual 
creation, a necessary condition of being science. 

I have used the term “objective” in various forms so often in this 
paper that I find it appropriate to say something about its meaning. An 
elementary presentation of this notion may be found in any scholastic 


* Stefan Zeromski (1864—1925), Polish novelist, dramatist and publicist, glorifier of 
fights for national independence (cf. historical novels: Syzyfowe prace [Sisyphean La- 
bours], 1898; Popioty [Ashes], 1904). In his works, he touched important moral and so- 
cial problems (cf. novels: Ludzie bezdomni [Homeless People], 1900; Przedwiosnie [Early 
Spring], 1925; drama Uciekta mi przeproreczka [Quil is flown], 1924) [eds’ note]. 
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handbook on criteriology. Here I will draw attention only to some is- 
sues. 

There are two methods of justifying a thesis in a clearly objective 
way: (1) by reference to clear-cut and reproducible experiences; (2) by 
reference to strict logical connections grounded in some logically or- 
dered system. Apart from that, for anyone who does not treat scientific 
systems as an interesting «game of symbols», some intuitive elements 
(axioms in deductive systems; the meanings of the symbols used; as- 
certaining whether or not individual theses accord with real facts) will 
also be necessary. However, these intuitive factors are usually hard to 
grasp and therefore their role in the scientific systems is limited by the 
logical elaboration of these systems and by a possibly exact description 
of the experimental conditions which are to determine the truth of in- 
dividual theses. A theory which uses mainly emotional and intuitive ar- 
guments, if it does not consist of theses describing clear-cut and repro- 
ducible experiments — and philosophical theses are rarely of this kind 
— employs elusive subjective factors and therefore cannot aspire to 
being scientific. Its exposition might be very interesting, and even 
moving, to read, but it will not be a scientific exposition. 

A thought expressed using precise logical tools, complemented — if 
by anything at all — by reference to reproducible experiences, is 
mechanized in the sense that: (1) subjective emotional and intuitive 
factors are removed from its exposition; (2) the role of intuition is li- 
mited to the points of connection between the scientific theory and the 
field of research and to the control of individual steps in the proof. But 
it is only thanks to such mechanization that thought acquires scientific 


value. 
The more subtle the applied logical tools are, the more mechanized 
— in the sense explained above — is thought. Logistic mechanizes 


human thought, far more than traditional logic, inasmuch as it pro- 
vides it with extremely precise tools, far more precise than those of 
traditional logic. 

Emotional and intuitive experiences will always remain the force 
driving scientific creation, even for someone using the most precise 
logical tools (cf. Popper 1935, p. 5). Logistic does not destroy these ex- 
periences, nor can it replace them; if logistic destroyed them, it would 
ruin the scientific creativity. But thanks to its tools, these originally un- 
clear ideas come under strict control and take on a scientific form. 
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Of course, there are some dangers associated with all attempts to 
make philosophy a more exact science, as is the case with Just about 
anything people do. These attempts may be carried too far or in the 
wrong direction (cf. Salamucha 1936d, pp. 85—88). Various negative 
aspects of such attempts, known from history, were recalled during the 
discussion.* But these dangers are most certainly lesser than the catas- 
trophe brought about by those who propagate various irrational me- 
thods of doing philosophy. Those people purposely destroy scientific 
philosophy and propagate unscientific philosophy. The supporters of 
some narrow and one-sided exactness might at most renounce phi- 
losophy, but they do not pollute its realm with pseudoscientific crea- 
tions, and even by setting improper methodological requirements for 
philosophy, they accidentally contribute to its development, as long as 
there are people able to critically assess these improper methodological 
requirements and apply them to philosophy in the proper way. 

It should also be stressed incidentally that the logical «mechani- 
zation» of thinking certainly does not bring with it the dangers of 
which so much is being said today in connection with the progress of 
mechanization in technology — it does not kill individuality in any re- 
searcher; on the contrary — it develops sound individuality. There are 
great differences between the logical «mechanization» of thought and 
the mechanization of material production. The latter creates much 
room for the individual creativity of the engineer, but someone put to 
work at a machine and forced to thoughtlessly repeat certain actions, 
the effectiveness of which he does not even comprehend, surely does 
not make moral progress thanks to such work. Scientific work does not 
need such labourers, even where the most precise tools of thought are 
used. Logic, which creates these tools, does not need the labourers. 
Sciences employing these tools do not need the labourers, because 
whereas in material production huge quantities of the very same ob- 
jects are made, in scientific production only individual creation counts 
— a truth or hypothesis once introduced into science is not re- 
introduced later on, unless it has been forgotten; all that one can do is 
attempt to refute it. In order to reach new goals, one must select logical 
tools by oneself, and often grind them as well — besides, one has to 


* The discussion in question took place during the meeting of the so-called Cracow 
Circle on the 26th of August 1936 on the occasion of the Third Polish Philosophical 
Congress [eds’ note]. 
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have the ability to see these new goals. Even understanding a formali- 
zed proof is not at all easier than sensing some unclear intuitions. As I 
have written at the beginning, it is easy to work through a formalized 
proof, i.e. to check its particular steps, but this is something completely 
different from understanding the form of the argument and the idea of 
the proof. However, the application of precise logical tools increases 
the certainty that the results are correct, and it makes thinking easier in 
the sense in which a good rope and pitons make mountain climbing 
easier. Things become really easy only for those who do not want to or 
cannot work in a given field and are merely keen to use ready results 
— in these conditions, they do not have to make any effort in order to 
have the guarantee, paid for with someone else’s effort, that they will 
receive only reliable results. Thus, the logical mechanization of thought 
does not kill the creative individuality of a research worker. On the 
contrary, it even develops this individuality. Firstly, 1t does not allow 
one to be content with shapeless and uncontrolled ideas. And secondly, 
when one sees that it is possible to distinguish false ideas from reliable 
results, one has more energy to seek these reliable results. 

For the sake of science, subjective mental factors in scientific work, 
which may be the object of psychology, must be clearly distinguished 
from objective reasonings and the premises which introduce a given 
thesis into science. This is especially important in philosophy, where it 
is more difficult than elsewhere to separate mature products of human 
thought, which thanks to continuous effort penetrate reality’s secrets, 
from half-finished products and scientific forgeries. 


Translated from Polish by Leszek Kotodziejczyk 


ON THE POSSIBILITIES OF A STRICT FORMALIZATION 
OF THE DOMAIN OF ANALOGICAL NOTIONS 


O moZzhiwosciach scistego formalizowania 
dzicdziny pojeé analogicznych 

Mysl katolicka wobec logiki wspotczesnej, pp. 129—153 
Poznan 1937: Ksiegarnia sw. Wojciecha 


Among various remarks expressed on the subject of logistic, there is 
also an objection which has been raised in the discussion,* which can 
be represented more or less as follows: logistic, as a science which be- 
longs to the second degree of abstraction, cannot be applied on the 
third degree of abstraction, i.e. in metaphysics, in which the analogical 
terms are used; neither can logistic be employed in theology, since the- 
ology also uses analogical terms. In my opinion there are very serious 
issues underlying this objection — possibly the most important issues 
among those touched upon in the discussion. I have not been able yet 
to solve this issues satisfactorily, so I have to limit myself to removing 
the apparent difficulties and presenting properly the essential prob- 
lems. I have undertaken to write this paper despite my modest possi- 
bilities only because there is no one else who would like to do it more 


properly. 


[1. On the traditional degrees of abstraction]** 


Let us try first to understand the sense of those objections. 

General concepts which can be predicated both of real objects (entia 
realia) and of some unreal objects (entia rations) the scholastics put tra- 
ditionally onto three so-called degrees of abstraction (gradus abstractio- 


* Cf. the footnote * to the previous text [eds’ note]. 
** Tn this paper, the division into sections and their titles come from the editors [eds’ 
note]. 
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nis). On the first degree of abstraction, called physical abstraction 
(abstractio physica), there are notions in which we capture — jointly or 
disjointly — all properties of objects, apart from their individuality, 1.e. 
the fact that a given property is a property of such-and-such individual 
object. On the second degree of abstraction, called mathematical ab- 
straction (abstractio mathematica), there are all quantitative notions, in 
which we capture only the quantitative properties of objects. Finally, on 
the third degree of abstraction, called metaphysical abstraction (ab- 
stractio metaphysica), there is a notion of object (ens) and notions exten- 
sionally equivalent to it. In the framework of ten categories (praedica- 
menta) distinguished by Aristotle one can put the matter differently by 
saying that the abstract notions of the first degree are all the categorial 
notions beside the category of quantity (quanititas); the abstract notions 
of the second degree are notions belonging to the category of quantity; 
the abstract notions of the third degree are all super-categorial notions. 
In yet another way this classification can be characterised in the fol- 
lowing way: the terms of the third degree of abstraction are terms ex- 
tensionally equivalent to the term “object” (ens); the terms of the se- 
cond degree of abstraction are terms of the traditional (ancient and 
medieval) arithmetic and geometry; the terms of the first degree of ab- 
straction are all other terms, apart from logical terms and all mathe- 
matical terms. 

In order to understand the classification better let us try to present 
it from yet another aspect. If we leave aside for a time being theology 
and all that which we would now call “theodicy”, then all speculative 
sciences (screntiae speculativae, non practicae) known in the Middle Ages 
are Clearly divided into four groups: natural sciences, mathematics, 
metaphysics and logic; the so-called grammar, which belonged to the 
trivium, has not been considered on a par with other sciences. Natural 
sciences have almost entirely been in the stage of applying descriptive 
methods; they have been supplemented with natural philosophy, which 
has been practised qualitatively — not mathematically. They were con- 
tained quite precisely within the limits of the first degree of abstraction; 
hence its name: physical abstraction. Metaphysics again — as it is also 
today — was contained quite exactly within the confines of the third 
degree of abstraction. The contemporary mathematics requires a bit 
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longer discussion, however.’ It is well-known that only the arithmetic of 
rational numbers” and Euclidean geometry have been known at that 
time. What medieval mathematics has been, at least in the formulation 
of philosophers who have talked about the three degrees of abstraction, 
I an going to illustrate with a few examples. 

A great medieval logician, Paul of Venice (f 1428), defines a number 
in the following way: the term “number” is used in three senses; in one 
sense as a counting number, and such a number is the soul or intellect; 
in the second sense — as that by means of which we count, and such a 
number is a notion or a mental term; in the third sense number are 
those things which we count.” After that, he discusses extensively with 
those who would be inclined to think that the set of the objects counted 
is not a number.' 

John Major Scotus (1478—1540), who has been in many aspects 
dependent on Paul of Venice, utters the following sentence: a curviline- 
ar (?) angle and a right angle can belong to the same essential species, 
since if Archimedes delineates in ash right angles and curvilinear (?) 
angles, then all these angles are just ash.? In the same John Major 
there is an interesting attempt to construct a line which is actually infi- 
nite. Let us take — he says — some cylindrical body of an arbitrary 
length, whose cross-section orthogonal to the axis has a diameter which 
equals one feet; let us divide this body lengthways into so-called pro- 
portional parts; i.e. let us divide the whole into halves, then one of 


those halves again into halves etc.; there will be infinitely many such 


' I have ignored psychology in this simplified picture. However, it was not a sepa- 
rate science at that time and hence neither its position as regards the three degrees of 
abstraction has been precisely determined, nor its subject-matter has been taken into 
account in determining the degrees of abstraction. 

> Apparently, the notion of rational number appeared in European arithmetic no 
sooner than the end of the sixteenth century (cf. Young 1911, p. 137). 

* “Tripliciter sumitur numerus. Uno modo numerus numerans et ille est anima vel intellectus. 
Secundo modo quo numeramus el alle est intentio vel terminus mentalis ut duo, tres, quatuor et sic 
de alits, per quos numeramus. Tertio numerus est illae res quas numeramus” (Paul of Venice 
1499, f. 60rA). 

+ “Sed forte arguitur probando, quod qualitercumque sumatur numerus, distmguitur a rebus 
numeratis vel numerabilibus” (ibid., £. 6(0rA—B). 

> “Secunda proposilio: angulus contingentiae et angulus rectus sunt erusdem speciet essen- 
tialis. Probatur: si Archimedes in cineribus trahat lineas et facit angulos rectilineos et contingentiae, 
ili anguli sunt realiter ipsi cineres, qui omnes sunt etusdem specier” (John Major 1506, f. 
150vA). 
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parts; if we now somehow mark all the parts of the division onto the 
surface of the cylinder with points and draw a helix through all those 
points, so that the step-helix lengths match adequately the distances 
between the points of the division, then we will obtain a line consisting 
of infinitely many segments of finite length, hence an infinitely long 
line. Into this ingenious construction the following remark is worked, 
which is characteristic for us: it does not matter for this reasoning 
whether we consider lines distinct from things, or not.” 

I have taken these examples from two logicians following the line of 
medieval nominalism, therefore we cannot suspect them of unduly re- 
alism. Nevertheless, they also treat arithmetic as a mere counting of 
things (such an understanding of the sense of arithmetical theses has 
been made much easier by the fact that they did not know the irra- 
tional numbers) and geometry — as a description of spatial relations in 
things. It is not even absolutely clear whether the objects of arithmetic 
and geometry (numbers, points, lines, etc.) have been at least concep- 
tually distinguished from the things themselves, which could have been 
merely a basis for the construction of relevant notions. The more then 
those philosophers should be admired that with such a simple under- 
standing of the foundations of mathematics and very poorly déveloped 
mathematical technique they would reach results in the considerations 
of infinity that are very interesting and after being forgotten are being 
discovered anew today. They have known, for instance, that denume- 
rable set is equinumerous with its proper part and that the product of 
two denumerable sets is again a denumerable set; and with the con- 


° “Tertio arguitur de linea girativa. Et pro intellectu argumenti supponatur unum corpus 
columnale cuius crassitudo sit pedals vel dyameter crassitudinis. Secundo supponatur, quod hoc 
discriminis est inter lmeam circularem et girativam, quia circularis desinit in idem punctum, a quo 
fluxit, linea girativa in punctum oppositum, quemadmodum est de serpente in arbore Adae. Tertio 
supponatur, quod st aliqua linea debet circumdare corpus, cuius crassitudo est pedalis, tunc illa 
linea circuens est pedalis, et linea giratrvea semper est longior, quia tortuose circuit. Secundo nota, 
pro vigore argumenti in idem redit ponere lineas distinctas a rebus lineatis vel ponere oppositum. Si 
leneamus quod nullae sunt lineae indrvisibles secundum latitudinem et profunditatem, tunc ducatur 
ad argumentum de substantia columnae girandae. Istis suppositis arguitur sic. Quaelibet linea ha- 
bens infinitas pedalilates non communicantes est infinita, filum non est brevius per hoc, quod partes 
simul applicantur vel extenduntur; linea girativa est hutusmodi. Igitur probatio minoris: gira gi- 
rans primam parlem proportionalem est pedalis, pedalem voco, quae pedalitatem includi; gira gi- 
rans duas parles proportionales est bipedalis, gira girans tres primas partes proportionales est tripe- 
dalis, et est nfinita multitudo partium proportionalium, et cuilibet respondet gira pedalis, ergo gira 
magna ex omnibus his resultans est infinite longa” (ibid., f. 148vB) 
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temporary «natural» method of mathematics the proofs would be very 
ingenious.’ Such mathematics has been confined quite precisely to the 
limits of the second degree of abstraction. 

However, the medieval philosophers have had a distinct problem 
with describing the relation of logic to these three degrees of abstrac- 
tion.” Then, logic has been the only — as we would say today — formal 
science, contrary to all other sciences which have been practised as real 
sciences. The scholastics have two new terms which are supposed to 
capture this relation conceptually: “a first intention” (intentio prima) and 
“a second intention” (intentio secunda). Defining those terms with the 
contemporary linguistic technique, which has been quite poor in com- 
parison to ours, has been very difficult. However, leaving aside some 
deviations and instabilities, which we encounter in the explanations, we 
can present the matter shortly in the following way. A second intention 
is a relation between a cognizant mind and a cognized object, provided 
that the cognized object is a cognitive approach (a notion) of another 


““Pono unam lineam infinitam et infinitos homines super lineam, quorum quilibet habet 
unum sculum. Totus ille casus... est possibilis. Sed ad illam sequitur contradictio, quod probo, quia 
sequitur, quod quiltbet habebit duo scuta et non quilibet habebit duo scuta, quae ulique contradicunt. 
Quod non quilibet habelit duo scuta patet, quia quilibet habet praecise unum scutum et non ac- 
quirent nova scula, ergo quilibel praecise habebit unum scutum. Si quinque homines praecise habe- 
ant quinque scula, quomodo est imaginabile, quod quilibet eorum habaret duo, immo quinque et 
plura, nist per aliud scutum et alia ab illis quinque. Qualibet habebit duo scuta, probo. Vocetur illa 
linea a, deponat secundus suum sculum, quartus, sextus, octavus el sic allernatim ex latere dextro a 
lineae. Postea det tertius secundo suum scutum, quintus tertio suum scutum et sic consequenter. 
Primus habens scutum det remotiort carenti scuto. Iam post illam totalem dationem in fine quilibet 
habebit unum scutum, ut per inductionem proba potest. Et remanent infinita scuta a latere dextro 
proiecta; ubi st primus secundum scutum caperet, el secundus quartum et lertius sextum, semper 
relinquendo scutum medium, quilibet habebit duo scuta. Et iterum inchoel primus et capiet secun- 
dum scutum relictum, secundus capiat quartum relictum et sic sine statu, in infinitum manebunl 
scula et per consequens quilibet habebit plura scuta. Respondetur succincte, et notabis, quod modus 
auferendi totum facit in casu argumenti, quilibet habere potest duo scuta, tria scula, quatuor, in- 
finita scula sine acquisitione novorum scutorum. Et ratio huius est, quia cuilibet homini respondent 
duo scuta, tria scuta, quatuor scuta, infinita scuta. Similiter cuilibet scuto respondent duo homines, 
tres homines et sic sine statu. Sed si isti homines prouciant sua scuta in unum cumulum et primus 
accipiel unum, secundus secundum et tertius tertium ordinatim, nihil remanebit, et sic conceditur, 
quod praecise tot sunt homines, quot sunt scuta et econverso, capiendo tot et quot sicut infinito al- 
tribuilur. Et sine novis scutis quilibet habebit mille scuta...” (ibid., {. 153vA). “Ex omnibus sequitur 
quod si infiniti haberent infinitos denarios, essent ita potentes sicut infiniti, quorum quilibet habet 
mille scuta, dummodo ponuntur in publico. Patet hoc, quia quilibet habebit infinitos denarios, qua 
valent mille scuta et supra” (ibid., f. 153vB). 

8 Compare, for instance, the difficulties with which struggles John of St. Thomas, 
the successor of the best medieval traditions (1930, pp. 259b—269a). 
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object and is being cognized just as such an act of cognition (a notion). 
A first intention is a relation between a cognizant mind and a cognized 
object, provided this relation is not a second intention. In connection 
with those objects of the second intention (entia secundae intentionis) 
there remain all notions that are considered as notions of some other 
objects; the objects of the first intention (entia primae intentionis) are 
things or notions, which are not studied as notions of some other ob- 
jects, but as objects sempliciter (cf. wbid., pp. 12b—13a, 290b—293a). 

If we transfer this distinction onto the linguistic ground, we can put 
it as follows. The expressions of the first intention are expressions of 
the object language (Objektsprache); the expressions of the second in- 
tention are expressions of the metalanguage (Syntaxsprache); the objects 
of the second intention are expressions of some language; the objects 
of the first intention are objects, which are not expressions of any lan- 
guage and are not studied as expressions of any language (I can study 
the expression “man” as a certain expression, which belongs to a cer- 
tain language and has a meaning, as well as purely graphically as a blot 
with a characteristic structure). The scholastics contrast logic with real 
sciences in the way that claim that logic and only logic deals with ob- 
jects of the second intention, whereas all other sciences deal with ob- 
jects of the first intention.” The distinction of three degrees of abstrac- 


° A modern logician may have the following difficulty as regards the above explana- 
tions: if the explanations are correct, then according to the scholastics, logical theses 
should be formulated in the metalanguage, and logic usually is constructed by means of 
the expressions of the object language. There is no clear reply to this difficulty neither 
from the medieval scholastics, nor from the modern scholastics, for they do not distin- 
guish metalanguage from object language sharply enough. One can reply to this diffi- 
culty, however, by comparing the content of scholastic logic, in particular medieval 
scholastic logic, with the modern distinction between language and metalanguage. We 
know well today that all logical theses can be formulated in terms of the metalanguage; 
the problem ts that according to the explanations given above in the text, the scholastics 
would claim that the entire logic should be constructed in the metalanguage. Let us note 
however, that the scholastics include in logic semantic problems, which today belong to 
metalogic (preadicabilia, categories, and even the problem of truth and falsity). Hence, at 
least some theses belonging to scholastic logic have to be formulated in the terms of 
metalanguage. Besides, the medieval scholastics did not know sentential variables, hence 
they put the whole theory of propositions (treatise on consequences) in the terms of the 
metalanguage. It was only syllogistic, lectured following Aristotle with the help of nomi- 
nal variables, which has been presented in terms of linguistic variables; thus, only in syl- 
logistics the scholastics departure from their main principle, which it the modern termi- 
nology may be expressed as follows: the language of logic is metalanguage. Today we are 
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tion concerns only terms of the first intention; this is why giving the 
characteristics of the three degrees of abstraction at the beginning, | 
have said that in this classification notions which are divided into three 
groups are “general notions which can be predicated both of real ob- 
jects and of some unreal objects” — what I had in mind was to exclude 
the terms of the second intention. In this way logic as understood by 
the scholastics is outside the three degrees of abstraction and hence, 
logic can be applied to all real sciences no matter which degree of ab- 
straction they belong to. 

Regarding sciences of the three degrees traditionally as gradually 
more independent of material elements (materia prima), the above ex- 
position can be presented graphically in this way: 


Sciences of the third degree 


Sciences of the second degree 
Logic 


Sciences of the third degree 


D 


universe 


The subject matter of sciences assigned to the three degrees of ab- 
straction is the universe or some of its parts; the subject matter of logic 
are notions by means of which the universe is described in the sciences 
assigned to the three degrees of abstraction. This simple description 
becomes more complicated, especially from the second degree up- 
wards, so far as also some unreal objects become designates of the 
scientific notions, because of some similarities between them and real 
objects (one may count different notions as well as different things). As 
a result the scholastics discuss in metaphysics not only entia realia, but 
also entia rationis, so also logical notions; nonetheless those logical no- 
tions are to be a subject matter of metaphysics as objects of the first in- 
tention, and not as notions of objects of the second intention. 


able to construct the entire formal logic in the terms of the object language, thanks merely 
to the fact that we have developed sufficiently enough the technique of using variables. 
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This is how the three degrees of abstraction and their relation to the 
sciences which have been known in the Middle Ages looks like. Let us 
still leave theology and theodicy aside, since we will deal with those two 
domains later. 

In accordance with their names the scholastic degrees of abstraction 
covered quite precisely three great groups of sciences known in the 
Middle Ages. The application of medieval mathematics to metaphysics 
would have been a clear violation of the distinction in the degrees of 
abstraction. Let us see, however, whether or not modern sciences, 
which have developed from those medieval ones and some of which — 
like mathematics and physics — have even kept their old names, can be 
assigned in the same way to the three degrees. 

I will not dwell upon modern natural sciences, since this matter is not 
important for our subject. However, it seems to me that modern physics, 
if we want to put it into the old schema of the three degrees of abstrac- 
tion, belongs to the second rather than to the first degree. It has just 
happened that although one has thought that the framework prepared 
during the childhood of this science will be able to serve it during its en- 
tire existence, already today cannot be applied to it, since the child has 
developed differently from what we have predicted. One can discuss 
whether this modern physics gives us exact and in its scope exhaustive 
information about the world; one can try to construct another physics, 
which would be a «worthy» successor of the medieval one — but one 
cannot push by force this science, no matter whether it has been worthily 
or unworthily developed, into the framework cut out according to the 
old model, if that framework does not fit to that science any more.'® 

However, modern mathematics should be discussed in more detail 
in this respect, since logistic really both is mathematical by origin and 
still is quite often called mathematical logic. 

Modern mathematics has clearly dissociated itself from its medieval 
natural traditions. In order to notice the essential change in the stand- 
point it suffices to compare the above cited definition of number given 
by Paul of Venice with the definition of number given by Carnap (1929, 
pp. 50—52). Probably the closest to these medieval traditions are mod- 
ern Intuitionists under the leadership of Brouwer, however even they 


'” Some revisionist inclinations as regards the position of modern natural sciences to 
the three degrees of abstraction, although completely differently directed, we can find in 
(Maritain 1932). 
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having based mathematics on specific @ priori intuitions, are far from 
regarding mathematical objects as abstract concepts extracted straight 
from reality. Whereas for the majority of modern mathematicians 
mathematics is simply a deductive theory, in which from some axioms 
and definitions derivative theorems are derived with the help of logical 
theses, mathematics can contain no empirical elements. Anyway, mo- 
dern mathematics has expanded so much (irrational and compound 
numbers, the general theory of functions, non-Euclidean geometries) 
that empirical elements not only cannot help with various mathemati- 
cal considerations, but for many developed mathematical theories it is 
even hard to find an empirical interpretation.'' In this way, mathema- 
tics has got closer to logic to such an extent that the boundaries bet- 
ween what has till recently been two branches of sciences, today slowly 
disappears and mathematics becomes simply a part of logic, only 
higher and deductively later than those parts of the same science which 
are commonly regarded as logic (cf. Mazurkiewicz 1923; Fraenkel 
1928, pp. 375—387; Hilbert—Bernays 1934, §§ 1 and 2). In his apho- 
ristic and hence often obscure language, Wittgenstein expresses this 
thought by saying that logical and mathematical theses are pure tau- 
tologies; they follow from the very structure of sentences and do not 
tell us anything about the reality, being only instruments by which one 
can transform sentences about reality (Wittgenstein 1922, §§ 6.1 and 
6.2). Again, one can discuss whether mathematics so understood is a 
«worthy» successor of medieval mathematics, but one should not forci- 
bly push this worthily or unworthily developed mathematics into the 
frames cut out according to the old model, since it clearly does not fit 
them any more. Modern mathematics is not a science which can be 
limited to the traditional second degree of abstraction. If we want to 
use the old terminology for it, modern mathematics will rather be a 
science de entibus secundae intentionis.'* 


'' The arithmetic of the natural numbers used to be the most closely related to the 
empirical basis; however, recently Prof. Wilkosz has presented the whole «family» of 
natural numbers arithmetics, which are different but do not contradict each other, none 
of which is inconsistent with the experience (1936b). 

!2 In the scholastic literature there are also revisionistic tendentions as regards the 
relation of mathematics to the traditional degrees of abstraction (cf. e.g. [Autori vari] 
1934, pp. 209, 212—-215). Maritain speaks sometimes about mathematics as if he wanted 
to put it outside the hierarchy of physical and metaphysical abstraction (cf. 1932, pp. 
78—93, 267—268). 
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In the face of the above explanations the following paradoxically 
formulated thesis should not raise any serious objections. It is true that 
a medieval thinker who would want to use mathematics in metaphysics, 
would violate the difference between the second and the third degree 
of abstraction; it is not true, however, that a modern thinker who uses 
mathematics in metaphysics lay the same violent hands on this diffe- 
rence. [This thesis seems to imply that the truth is a function of time — 
but that is beside the question here. The word “mathematics” simply 
has two different meanings in two parts of the thesis, for modern 
mathematics is a completely different science from medieval mathe- 
matics. 

Until now, my arguments aimed at — if I may say so — «racist» 
background of the objections raised in the discussion. For logistic is 
mathematical logic mainly by origin. It has been created by mathemati- 
cians who have realised that the traditional proof theory is clearly not 
sufficient for mathematics. Besides, although logistic is mathematical 
logic also in a sense that it is a logic which is almost sufficiently deve- 
loped for the needs of modern mathematics, the mere fact that some 
logic serves well in a certain domain of studies cannot be a reason for 
belittling its value. It seems to me that I have thrown enough light 
upon that «racist» background of the objections. 

Let me end these considerations with a piece of advice. I ask all 
those who still sympathise with those «racist» objections to be kind 
enough to consult the Posterior Analytics by Aristotle. They will see then 
how great a role that mathematics — that from the second degree of 
abstraction — played in the construction of traditional logic was. It 
turns out that also traditional logic has been at least to a certain degree 
mathematical logic by origin. It is necessary however to concentrate 
intensely while reading the Posterior Analytics, since today we use ra- 
tional numbers and notions of elementary geometry so freely that we 
may not even notice that those are already mathematical notions — 
there was no other mathematics then, anyway. After some reflection the 
genetic dependence of the logic of deduction on mathematics will cease 
to bewilder us. Mathematics has originated from simple intuitions con- 
cerning space and sets; it was even connected with the practical needs 
to measure and count. It has developed into a deductive system in a 
natural way, so to say, for such a development has been determined by 
its content. Scientific logic originates later, not against the background of 
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practical needs, since in general so-called natural logic suffices to satisfy 
those needs. Scientific logic originates and develops against the back- 
ground of certain theoretical needs (structural difficulties of already 
quite well-developed scientific theories). These theoretical needs are 
most clearly seen in the sciences which are already adequately deve- 
loped methodically. This is why it is mathematics which for both Aris- 
totle and modern logisticians is the area of creative inspirations in the 
development of the logic of deduction. 

If modern mathematics itself does not fit into the traditional second 
degree of abstraction, all the more logistic does not fit there. In logistic 
one should precisely distinguish formal parts from so-called metalogic 
— besides, usually when one mentions logistic without any qualifica- 
tions, what one has first and foremost in mind is its formal parts. 
Metalogic, which covers various subjects of the semantic nature, is still 
in the phase of trials — which are very interesting, but since in addition 
these trials still have a nominalistic tinge, they do not deserve yet to be 
transferred onto the ground of traditional philosophy. Nevertheless, 
they are so grave that it seems to me that every philosopher has at least 
an obligation to follow them carefully. Anyway, I have to stress that I 
have adopted this to a certain extent expectant attitude towards mo- 
dern metalogic not because of the fear of the violation of the traditional 
differences between the degrees of abstraction — since metalogic quite 
clearly deals with objects secundae intentionis — but merely because 
these are merely attempts and attempts with nominalistic inclinations at 
that. On the other hand, the entire formal part of modern logic — 1.e. 
that which is today called logistic — is clearly a consistent development 
of Aristotle’s syllogistic. Logistic has appeared in the area of modern 
science in an almost revolutionary fashion, but it has happened so 
merely because the natural evolution of the Aristotelian logic has been 
stopped in the period of Renaissance by the entanglement of various 
historical factors (cf. Lukasiewicz 1934; Salamucha 1935b [in this vol- 
ume: pp. 137—165]). Logistic deals with what in the scholastics termi- 
nology can be most accurately called objects secundae intentionis. Such a 
character of it is covered by so-called variables, by means of which logi- 
cal theses are usually formulated. If one wanted to remove from logic 
these so-called variables, the logical theses would have to be formulated 
in the terms of the metalanguage and because of this, both the logical 
theses and the technique of using them inside and outside logic would 
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be much more complicated.'* Just as in Aristotle’s syllogistic one can 
substitute for variables names from the scope of physics, mathematics, 
metaphysics or even ethics and always get the correct results, so one 
can substitute expressions from an arbitrary domain for the symbols of 
the variables of logistic. In both cases, the scope of those substitutions is 
limited merely by the postulate to preserve meaningfullness (only 
names can be substituted for individual variables, only sentences can be 
substituted for sentential variables, etc.), and the truth of the results 
will depend of course on the truth of the premises. Both Aristotle’s 
syllogistic and logistic owe their universal applicability to the fact that 
they are situated outside the degrees of abstraction and treat of objects 
secundae intentionis; the variables in their theses stand for linguistic ex- 
pressions of arbitrary domains. It should be needless to add that if one 
applies logical theses correctly, the given term preserves in the conclu- 
sion the same meaning as it has in the premises, and the conclusion 
belongs to just that scientific domain to which the primary premises 
belong."* 


'S The issue of the sense of logical theses which are formulated with the help of va- 
riables touched upon here, has been — as far as I know — discussed in the modern lo- 
gistical literature only by prof. Lesniewski (1927). In the place which I have mentioned 
LeSniewski presents extensively the difficulties which a reader of Principia Mathematica 
encounters when he tries to understand the sense of symbolic expressions which occur 
there, using the explanations given in the common language (English) by the authors of 
this work. It seems to me it is because Russell and Whitehead did not distinguish in their 
work the object language from the metalanguage that these interpretative difficulties 
arise. It is thanks to the fact that logical theses formulated in the symbolic language are 
formulated with the help of variables, that they are formulated with the help of the va- 
riable expressions of the language; the explanations are the formulations of the relevant 
logical theses or their components, which are given in the common language with the 
variables left out, for there appear in them at most the quotational names of variables 
which belong to the symbolic language, and hence the formulations of explanations be- 
long to the metalanguage. If the linguistic differences between symbolic formulations of 
logical theses and their explanations in the common language were clearly marked in 
Principia Mathematica, then it seems to me that almost all interpretative difficulties, which 
prof. Lesniewski discusses in his work, would be avoided. 

't T use here a general phrase “primary premises”, since with today’s logical tech- 
nique we know well that in the proofs of logically later sciences theses of a logically ear- 
lier science can occur as premises, but they will be there only secondary premises so far 
as in a proof there will be some substitution instances of them — already Aristotle knew 
about this, by the way (cf. Salamucha 1930, pp. 62—68). 
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Thus, it appears that the fears that the application of logistic to 
metaphysics constitutes a violation of the differences between the tra- 
ditional degrees of abstraction, are a result of some misunderstandings. 
Too great an emphasis has been laid upon the origin of logistic and 
modern mathematics has been confused with medieval mathematics. 

Actually, I could finish my reply at this point, adding merely some 
remarks concerning the possibility of substituting for the variables in 
logical theses analogical terms or sentences in which such terms occur. 
It would not take too much place in the face of the universality of logi- 
cal theses which has been brought out above. It seems to me however, 
that although doing this I would take into account all that has been 
clearly expressed in the objections, I would nevertheless ignore com- 
pletely certain thoughts which are hidden there and left unsaid but 
whose existence I suspect. I think that it is better if I try to bring out 
also those unsaid thoughts and elucidate them properly. In the mean- 
time however, I will allow myself a little digression and touch upon an 
accessory and at least in some sense accidental fact, which can also — in 
my opinion — strengthen the objections which are being discussed 
here. 


[2. On the neopositivism of the Vienna Circle] 


The broadest attempt at applying logistic to philosophy we can find in 
the works of the Vienna Circle.'? This circle, which has had a promi- 
nent positivistic bias, has adopted a decisively negative attitude towards 
all philosophy — all sentences which do not belong to particular scien- 
ces allegedly are apparent sentences, nonsensical expressions. More- 
over, the Vienneses proclaim the slogan of so-called unity of science 
(Einheitswissenschaft); the most precise expression the slogan has found 
in so-called physicalism: all scientific theses which do not belong to 
logic and mathematics can be expressed in the language of physics; 
and all mathematical and logical theses are pure tautologies, which 
serve to transform other scientific theses. Such a decisively negative 
stance towards all philosophy, physicalism and nominalistic bias — all 
that must have met with strong objections in philosophical circles, and 


'? Cf. synthetic and precise exposition of the views of the Vienna Circle in 
(Kokoszynska 1936). 
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particularly in the circles of Christian philosophers. And since this 
«philosophy» of the Vienna Circle is till today the best-developed at- 
tempt at applying logistic in philosophy, the anxiety arises that maybe 
such a philosophy is simply a consequence of the application of logistic; 
hence logistical instruments would be unsuitable for philosophical 
studies. Those who remember the traditional three degrees of abstrac- 
tion may even detect a reason for the Viennese physicalism in the vio- 
lation of the differences between the degrees of abstraction itself: if one 
transfers the concepts of the second degree of abstraction to the do- 
main which belongs to the third degree, then no wonder that it results 
simply in the liquidation of the sciences of the third degree. 

Besides, it has so happened that Prof. Ingarden (cf. 1934), who 
formulated a very penetrating and strong critique of the doings of the 
Vienna Circle, at the same time expressed clear reservations about the 
possibility of applying logistic in philosophy.'® Since Prof. Ingarden is 
in addition a prominent representative of the so-called phenomeno- 
logical trend in philosophy, which is genetically connected with scho- 
lastic (Bolzano, Brentano, Husserl) and which is the one among other 
modern philosophical trends that has probably the most elements in 
common with scholastic as regards its content, the scholastics’ reserve 
towards logistic has been further strengthen by these facts. Thus, these 
matters need a more thorough consideration. 

If one claims, together with Prof. Ingarden, that all and only those 
issues belong to philosophy which concern either (a) “pure possibilities 
or necessary relations between possibilities” or (b) “the real existence of 
all possible domains of being” and “the real essence of both entire do- 
mains of being and their particular elements”, where the main stress is 
laid upon the subjects (a), then one will have to accept — at most with 
some small reservations — that the methods of particular sciences, and 
hence also the deductive method, will have no application to philoso- 
phy (zbid.). If in the philosophy which is so understood there is no place 
for the deductive method, then also logistic, which is a logic of deduc- 
tion, will not have an application in it. However, the representative of 
the so-called Christian philosophy who accepts these consequences 
should also take into account their presuppositions. The reason for the 
negative standpoint as regards the possibility of applying logistic in 


'° Cf. e.g. the discussion at the III Polish Conference of Philosophy (Ingarden 
1936). 
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philosophy is the conviction that deduction cannot be a method of 
philosophy. Let us see what will happen to the traditional Christian 
philosophy if we introduce that methodological assumption into it. 

(1) If the scholastic removes the deductive method from philosophy, 
he will stand in a clear opposition to Aristotelian-Thomistic traditions 
and will have to reconstruct the methodology of the traditional Chris- 
tian philosophy in a much more radical way than the one proposed by 
the supporters of logistic. 

(2) It should be seriously considered whether during such a radical 
reconstruction (see point (1)) many subjects which traditionally belong 
to philosophy will not need to be removed from philosophy; by way of 
an example I mention the problem of the existence of God traditio- 
nally solved with the help of deductive method, the attributes of God 
studied with the help of a syllogistic method, analogical parts from the 
rational psychology, etc. These subjects, once removed from philoso- 
phy, will either cease to be regarded as subjects of any responsible and 
justified knowledge in general (a clear collision with dogmas), or will be 
included into some non-philosophical sciences. If in these non-philoso- 
phical sciences they are further deductively developed, then those of 
today’s representatives of Christian philosophy who defend deduction 
in philosophy, will then say: the argument was purely verbal and dry, 
we should have been told at the beginning that what you have in mind 
is to exclude from now on some traditional parts of philosophy from 
philosophy; it is no use quarrelling about words and names; one 
should merely clearly state what one wants to express with one’s words. 

(3) One should also remember that so far as the removal of deduc- 
tion from traditional Christian philosophy is at least a strong shock for 
it, the removal of deduction from theology is a sheer catastrophe for 
this science, since theology is a clearly deductive science, based on the- 
ses which have been either revealed or dogmatically affirmed by the 
Church, as its axioms. 

Such different matters the representative of Christian philosophy 
has to consider carefully and decide them somehow, before it adopts a 
negative attitude towards logistic in the name of redundancy of the de- 
ductive method. 

As far as the Vienna Circle is concerned, I do not at all think that its 
positivism has been completely accidental; however, this fact does not 
put me off logistic — I will try to explain this now. It seems to me that 
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in philosophy every distinct methodological standpoint excludes from 
the outset a possibility of certain mistakes, while leaving certain other 
possibilities of other mistakes open or even encouraging them in a 
sense. For instance, it seems to me that it is absolutely impossible that 
on the ground of a consistent methodological empirism any system 
akin to Platonism could develop. Similarly, on the ground of logistic no 
sentimentalistic trend in philosophy, for instance in Scheler’s style, 
could develop, whereas neopositivism could develop with the applica- 
tion of logistical methods. It is this sense in which it can be said that lo- 
gistical neopositivism is not an accidental phenomenon. However, this 
modern neopositivism is not at all functionally determined by the use 
of logistical instruments. The possibility of criticising it from the inside 
testifies to this; Prof. Ingarden’s critique mentioned above is just such 
an internal critique. Furthermore, also the fact that the great expert on 
logistic and pioneer of the logistic movement in Poland, Prof. Jan Lu- 
kasiewicz, assumes the attitude which is clearly in opposition to the 
philosophy of the Vienna Circle — which can be seen, for instance, 
from the article in this book* — speaks against any such functional de- 
pendence. Finally, it should also be noticed that apart from the positi- 
vist Vienna Circle other philosophical school, the so-called Group from 
Minster (Gruppe von Minster), stands on a clearly logistical ground, but 
at the same time it assumes a decidedly anti-positivist attitude. '’ 

The neopositivism of the Vienna Circle is not functionally deter- 
mined by the application of the methods of logistic and for those who 


* The matter is about (Lukasiewicz 1937) [tr.’s note]. 

'’ T will quote here the words of the founder and leader of that school, Prof. H. 
Scholz, which are its ideological declaration, so to speak: “Wir kénnen und wollen unsere 
Arbeit nicht dadurch zur Geltung bringen, daB wir einen méglichst scharfen Strich ziehen zwischen 
uns und dem, was bei uns bis heute im besten prignanten Sinne des Wortes als Philosophie in Gel- 
tung ist. Wir bemiihen uns im Gegenteil sehr ernstlich darum, mit dieser Philosophie, so weit als 
méglich in Fiihlung zu bleiben. Wir wollen die neue Logik, so weit es irgend méglich ist, nich 
gegen diese Philosophie durchsetzen, und erst recht nicht im Kampf gegen eine inhaltlich hochste- 
hende Metaphystk, sondern mit einer grundernstlich gemeinten Ankniipfung an alles, was der Ver- 
gangenheil so angehort, dap es entweder irgendwie auf diese Logik hindeutet oder unsere Kritik in 
dem aufbauenden Sinne hervorruft, dap wir piinktlich zeigen, warum nicht so geurteilt werden 
darf oder wie wir es beber machen kinnen. Alles tibrige wird davon abhdngen, daf es uns gelingt 
zu zeigen, dap man jedenfalls stets dann ein guter Logiker ist, wenn man ein guler Logistiker ist. 
Wir verketten also die Arbeit an der neuen Logtk in den Grenzen des Méglichen mit dem Versuch 
eines Philosophierens im Leibnizischen Sinne. Die grobe Leibnizische Idee der philosophia 
perennis ist auch fiir uns der feste Hintergrund, von welchem unsere Arbeit sich abheben soll” 
(Scholz 1936, pp. VIT].4—VIITI.5). 
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consider the application of logistic to philosophy a violation of the tra- 
ditional degrees of abstraction, the existence of this movement cannot 
count as a serious argument in the discussion. 

However, one can wonder why tll now it is only the Vienna Circle 
which can produce some definite logistico-philosophical results; but to 
this I reply briefly in the following way. (1) Providence endows man- 
kind not only with geniuses, but also with outstanding talents, in an 
odd way and not very often. (2) Maybe it is easier to destroy the old 
things and create the new ones with the strong instruments, when one 
does not care much whether the new construction has proper funda- 
ments, and particularly whether it will have room for all that was con- 
tained in the old constructions and has the right to live; maybe it is 
easier to do that, instead of conducting a planned and careful enter- 
prise with similar instruments, for one has to survey what has already 
been done; for one has to decide what really has the right to live; for 
no sooner the old constructions can be destroyed, than the new dwel- 
lings are constructed for their legal inhabitants. This survey of the old 
inheritance takes so much time, that one becomes afraid sometimes 
that the whole life may be spend on this examination. 

After this longish digression, which nevertheless relates to the topic, 
let us get back to the issue of analogical expressions. Again, let us try 
first to understand properly the outline of the issue. 


[3. On the domain of analogical notions] 


The scholastics divide traditionally all linguistic expressions into three 
disjoint groups: univocal expressions (termini univoci), equivocal ex- 
pressions (termini aequivoci) and analogical expressions (termini analogi).'* 
In relation to analogical expressions analogical notions are also men- 
tioned; namely analogical notions correspond to analogical expressions 


'S It should be noticed that those three groups of expressions are disjoint sets only 
in an arbitrary designated language 4; 1.e. in the language A no term which is univocal is 
either analogical, or equivocal etc. However, a term x can be a univocal expression in 
some language B, although in some other language C, which is either richer than B or 
has at least some elements in common with B, the same expression x can be an analogi- 
cal term; for instance, the expression “justice” can be univocal in the language of socio- 
logy, but the very same expression will be an analogical term in a language which con- 
tains the languages of sociology and theology. 
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as regards their meaning, and conversely, linguistic signs of analogical 
notions are analogical expressions. Since there exists at least one-to- 
one correspondence between analogical notions and analogical expres- 
sions, we can limit our considerations to analogical expressions only. In 
this way, we will make the exposition easier without any harm to the 
subject matter. What are the analogical expressions? Those expressions 
are to be in the middle between univocal and equivocal expressions as 
regards their meaning. Various more precise definitions given by the 
scholastics are different variants of one and the same thought, so it 1s 
enough to recall one such definition: terminus analogus est qui dicitur de 
pluribus secundum rationem simul eamdem et diversam (Desogs 1925, p. 
209). Analogical expressions are all expressions particularly metaphysi- 
cal, i.e. the expressions “object” (ens) and all expressions extensionally 
equivalent to it; moreover all expressions in which we express any 
thoughts about God. 

In logistic, and more precisely in modern metalogic, we can find of 
course some explanations of univocal and equivocal expressions. But 
can we find there anything about analogical expressions? Yes, it seems 
to me that we can, although probably logisticians themselves will be 
strongly surprised, if they care to read these sentences. Although it is 
with a completely different terminology and for completely different 
reasons, that this third kind of expressions is mentioned in modern lo- 
gistic, but there are spoken of there as well — namely they are the so- 
-called expressions of typical ambiguity (in Russell’s terminology). ‘The 
distinction of the logical types (the theory of types) appeared in con- 
nection with the problem of antinomies, and hence it 1s this connection 
in which also the expressions of typical ambiguity are mentioned (cf. 
e.g. Fraenkel 1928, pp. 209—220, 244—268). It is claimed, for in- 
stance, that some sentence b about the sentence a (e.g. “The sentence a 
is false”) is a sentence, as 1s the sentence a, but the sentence 0 is a sen- 
tence of a different (higher) type than the sentence a; hence the ex- 
pression “sentence” is an expression of typical ambiguity. Regarding 
the expression “sentence” as univocal leads in some circumstances to a 
contradiction, so the main postulate of the theory of types can be 
roughly and generally stated as follows: one can speak correctly about 
objects of any type, but one must not mix objects of different types. 

In the scholastic literature of the late Middle Ages we can find, also 
in connection with the problem of antinomies, clear marks of the ap- 
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prehension that one has to observe the purity of types, but those things 
have not been preserved in the «official» scholastic philosophy. On the 
other hand, doctrinam communem states that metaphysical expressions, 
as well as theological terms, are analogical expressions. 

The doctrine of metaphysical terms being analogical, which origi- 
nated with Aristotle and has been developed later by Arabs for theo- 
logical purposes,'” has been accepted by Christian scholastics and fur- 
ther developed. And even today there are some matters at issue, which 
show that there is still evolution in this sphere. Anyway, scholastics in 
general accept and demonstrate (only Scotists differ considerably in 
this matter), that regarding the expression “object” (ens) as a univocal 
expression implies various unpleasant consequences, so this term with- 
out being equivocal, is analogical in respect to its various categories of 
designates. The same relates to different predicates concerning God. 
While formulating various sentences about God, we use the same terms 
that we use in different sentences about objects that we know empiri- 
cally, in particular about objects from the domain of human relation- 
ships. However, since there is a fundamental, more than essential, dif- 
ference between God and the created world (ens infinitum et a se, entia 
finita ab alio) no terms can univocally designate God and other objects 
(there is at least a threat of anthropomorphism). Then, if those terms 
are not equivocal in two so different domains of designation (there is a 
threat of agnosticism), they are applied analogically to God and created 
objects. If, for instance, I utter two sentences; “God is just” — “Peter is 
just”, then the term “just” is not used in both sentences univocally, but 
merely analogically. 


' Cf. e.g.: “Divisio quinta est, quod dictiones in esse rationum sunt quinque modis: Sunt enim 
univoca, multivoca, diversivoca, aequivoca, convenientia... Convenientia sunt media inter untvoca 
et aequivoca, ul ens, quod dicitur de substantia et acctdente. Non enim est sicut haec dictio canis; ea 
enim, quae appellantur canis non conventunt in aliqua significatione canis; esse vero convenil sub- 
stantiae et accidenti. Nec sunt sicut univoca. Animalitas enim aeque convenit homini et equo, indif- 
ferenter et eodem modo; esse vero prius habet substantia, deinde accidens mediante alio, ergo est eis 
esse secundum prius et posterius, hoc dicitur ambiguum eo quod accedit et ad hoc et ad hoc” 
(Algazel 1506, f. 3vA). In the entire third treatise of the Philosophy (f. 29vB — f. 36vA), on 
the attributes of God, Algazel presents the essence of God in the image of man “per re- 
motionem talitatis” (f. 36vB) — via remotionis vel negationis and according to the main princi- 
ple (f. 36vA): “Verum est aulem, quod multa apprehendis de te quae variantur secundum perfec- 
tionem et imperfectionem, magna et parva; et cum hoc est, scis quia, quod intellexisti verum esse de 
primo, nobilius et sublimius est eo quod intellexisti verum esse de le ipso” — via eminentiae, merely 
the term introduced previously into logic “nomina convenientia” is missing. 
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The classic attempt of a formal elaboration of the theory of analogi- 
cal expressions has been given by St. Thomas Aquinas, who has based 
his theory on the mathematical notion of geometric proportion. If 
“@a)” and “gb)”, then “g” is not used in these expressions univocally, 
but in more or less this sense that (I will come back to this obscure 
“more or less” later): 


g(a) _ a 
p(b)  b 


In accordance with these explanations metaphysics as understood 
by the scholastics is going to be a doctrine which uses terms of a special 
kind — analogical terms, whereas other sciences, apart from theology, 
use univocal terms; of course equivocal terms are to be removed from 
the science. And theology, together with theodicy, are also going to be 
sciences of a special kind, since there are some expressions occurring 
in them, which also belong to languages of other sciences, but which in 
theology and theodicy are not univocal with the expressions of the 
same structure belonging to other languages; in relation to languages 
of other sciences as regards their meaning they are only analogical ex- 
pressions. ; 

Let us consider first theology and theodicy — I will call both these 
sciences “theological sciences” for short, and next we will go on to 
metaphysics. 

To simplify our considerations, let us call the set of all theological 
expressions which occur at least once in at least one other science 
(beside metaphysics) the set 7 and let us consider this set. 

The set 7 constitutes a special language, which by definition con- 
tains only such elements which are isomorphic with some elements of 
other languages (other sciences), while the expressions isomorphic in 
the language 7 are at the same time univocal in this language, but no 
expression x of the language 7 which is isomorphic with an expression 
y of some other language is univocal with this expression y. Hence, 
particular dangers arise for the science which uses the language 7 — 
let us call it the science 7; the fear is that in any unformalized, intuitive 
elaboration of this science the intuitions from other domains using the 
same expressions will hinder (domains which are much easier than the 
infinite domain); and in this way the reasoning will be deformed (a 
danger of anthropomorphisms in theological sciences). In such a situa- 
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tion one should separate oneself as well as one can from the danger of 
those foreign intuitions. Thus, the special character of the science T not 
only does not hamper the introduction of a strict formalization (the 
application of logistic), but on the contrary — only the strictest formal- 
zation can save us from the deformation of the science 7 by uncon- 
scious «sliding» into other domains. 

It follows from the above considerations that the special character of 
theological language not only does not hinder the strict formalization 
of theological sciences, but on the contrary — it is because of this spe- 
cial character of theological language that theology should be formal- 
ized as precisely as possible. Not only one should not be afraid of ap- 
plying logistic to theological sciences, but having the above mentioned 
danger of «sliding» into alien domains in consideration, one should in- 
troduce there the refined instruments of logistic as soon as possible. 
The weaker the logical instruments we apply, the greater the danger of 
confusing different domains — the lesser the warranty of correctness. 
The proofs in hyperbolic geometries, which are quite unintuitive, 
should be far more rigorously checked as regards their logical correct- 
ness, than the proofs in much more intuitive Euclidean geometry. 

It seems to me moreover, that some opposite thesis is also right: a 
necessary condition of applying logistic to theological sciences is a strict 
compliance with the fact that theological language is analogical. This 
thesis follows from the following considerations. If we use weak logical 
tools we can easily slide down into reasonings which may involve an- 
thropomorphic deformations, however we can also easily rise from the 
ground, avoiding blatant anthropomorphisms. With a strict formaliza- 
tion of the reasonings we are completely closed, if I may say so, on a 
certain floor (level), which is determined by the sense of axioms; if we 
mounted a floor too law, we would have to stay there for the whole 
length of the theory, from the axioms to the farthest conclusions. For- 
malized theology, provided its theses are formulated in a special lan- 
guage T described above, will be a theology and not some peculiar 
science of a lower level, as long as in the semantic explanations con- 
cerning the sense of the axioms we underlie at the very beginning that 
there is a difference between the meaning of the terms used there and 
the meaning of the isomorphic terms occurring in other sciences (i.e. 
that those terms are analogical). 
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I would have to acknowledge in advance that the application of lo- 
gistic to theological sciences is impossible always and only if not only no 
term of any theological thesis were univocal with any equiformal term 
of, for instance, sociology, but also no two equiformal theological terms 
were univocal; 1.e. if a term “just” in the sentence “God is just” printed 
on page 10 of some methodically written theodicy-book were not uni- 
vocal with an equiformal term in an equiformal sentence printed in the 
same book on page 15. But then it would be difficult to communicate 
at all and in consequence any science would be out of the question; 
such situations are inadmissible in the traditional theory of analogy. 

So far, there have been no special difficulties with introducing logis- 
tic to theological sciences. The difficulty appears later; and it is an old 
difficulty, only it is presented in a new light. 

According to the scholastic rule: nzhil est in intellectu quod prius non 
fuerit in sensu, all notions are created by means of abstraction from per- 
ceptive representations and reproductive or productive representa- 
tions. As a consequence, the elements of the range of all our concepts 
are mainly concrete objects, which are known empirically. The mea- 
nings of the expressions of our language are more or less indirectly 
connected with our empirical material; we agree with one another as to 
the meaning of linguistic signs by simply appealing to immediate data 
or by means of relevant definitions which connect somehow those signs 
with the empirical data. According to the rule quoted above, also the 
expressions of the theological language have sense for us only so far as 
we are able to connect this sense with the empirical data. As I have 
pointed out earlier, St. Thomas has tried to make the connection using 
the mathematical proportion. However, even the Angelic Doctor him- 
self has had some reservations concerning this method (see, e.g. De. 
Ver., qu..23, p. 7 ad 9), and this method is still a matter of dispute in 
the scholastic camp.*” Those difficulties occur more distinctly when we 
apply logistic to theodicy and theology; not because the difficulties in this 
situation grow bigger, but only because the weakness of the connections 
hitherto existing becomes more apparent both in lower sciences and in 
theological sciences themselves, if one applies refined instruments. A 
weak and not entirely efficient port-crane will offend more in compari- 
son with some huge transatlantic ship well-equipped with all the newest 


9 . . . . . . 
*’ Old and current discussions on this subjects are extensively presented in (Descogs 


1925, pp. 206—306; 1935, pp. 735—840). 
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technical instruments, than in comparison with a small off-shore ship 
of an old construction. Only here and only such a difference do I see in 
the application of logistical tools to theodicy and theology. 

The old crane will still have to be used temporarily. It seems how- 
ever, that it can be replaced with another one soon. Modern mathe- 
matics and logistic give us so many refined formal relations, that there 
surely be among them instruments more efficient than the old geomet- 
ric proportion. I stress that the scholastics are still looking for such 
more efficient tools, which can be seen from ongoing discussions on 
that subject. Nevertheless, those discussions have not lead to any deci- 
sive results so far, the reason probably being that no better road can be 
build upon the old track anymore; the new track has to be found. New 
ideas are already being discussed and slowly worked out (cf. 
Drewnowski 1934b, pp. 286—289), however, they will have yet to be 
considered from different angles, so that the old crane is not replaced 
with a worse one. It should also be noticed that it is a big stumbling- 
-block to the precisification of analogical bonds that the humanities, 
which provide most material for the analogical treatment of theological 
concepts, are at a relatively low level as far as regards methodology. 

Mainly such and similar difficulties I observe also in the current 
scientific situation in the scholastic metaphysics (metaphysica generalis). 

The Vienna Circle objection that metaphysical theses are nonsenses, 
does not reach it; this objection may well be right as far as regards 
many modern metaphysical systems, but it does not hit the scholastic 
metaphysics. The scholastics have understood how great 1s a danger for 
metaphysical investigations to fall into dry — since nonsensical — jug- 
glery of words, because of the exceptional difficulties we encounter 
when we check metaphysical theses. Thus, long before the appearance 
of the Vienna Circle, since the days of St. Thomas Aquinas, in the en- 
tire scholastic philosophy the following postulate of the «constitutivity» 
of notions has hold good: nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in 
sensu. However, we still have made no progress and are at the same 
place on the first path which has been pointed out to us, that ties em- 
pirical data with the highest metaphysical notions — we still keep to the 
old and not really working schema of proportion; even though we see 
its defects, for discussions and arguments on how to improve it has 
been going on for ages and never end. 
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Also another bullet cast in a logistical laboratory does not reach the 
scholastic metaphysics: metaphysics apparently is not a science, since it 
wants to talk about all objects, and this is incorrect, as the logical an- 
tinomies known nowadays show us (cf. Chwistek 1935, p. 19). The an- 
tinomies arise if we want to use terms which are too general (terms of 
typical ambiguity) as univocal terms. In the scholastic metaphysics the 
term “being” (ens) is not considered a univocal term as regards its va- 
rious designates; the term “being” and all terms extensionally equiva- 
lent to it, in contrast with less general terms which are univocal terms 
— at least in some languages — are analogical terms. 

However, there 1s still the old difficulty to solve: how to tie meta- 
physical analogical terms to concrete objects or less general sets of ob- 
jects? This difficulty has a far broader scope in metaphysics than in 
theodicy and theology, for almost entire traditional general metaphy- 
sics (ontology) is occupied with tying analogical metaphysical terms to 
their designates. 

Hence, also in general metaphysics no special new difficulty arises 
in the application of logistic in advance. The old difficulties remain, 
merely little efficiency of the old bonds is even more apparent against 
the background of refined instruments. However, firstly, there is a 
hope that with the help of refined modern tools we can strengthen the 
old bonds. Secondly, again because of the separate character of general 
metaphysics (analogical terms in contrast to univocal terms in lan- 
guages of sciences with narrower scopes), even leaving aside the bonds 
of analogical terms with their designates, only the most refined tools 
should be used in the scope of such a special language, so that one can 
free oneself from the intuitions hampering in this area, which has been 
acquired on the ground of univocal languages, since it is such lan- 
guages that we use most often. It seems however, that in metaphysics 
an adequately interpreted metalogic is going to be more useful than 
modern formal logic itself. 

This is what I can say about the subject matter pointed out in the 
title. In advance I see only the old difficulties; the only difference is 
that they are more apparent against the new background. The best an- 
swer to the objections raised in the discussion would be of course a 
positive work — precisification or reconstruction and elaboration of old 
constructions. There is one more point that we have to be aware of, 
however. Christian philosophy, as the entire Catholic thought, has to be 
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conservative in a sense that it must take tradition into account. The 
conservatism so understood obviously does not exclude evolution, per- 
haps in some cases allows even some «revolutionary» manipulations, 
but all reforms must be moderate; one has to look carefully not only 
into the future but also into the past. And our Catholic tradition is very 
rich, for it has been developed for long ages. Besides, even in a philo- 
sophical work, one has to take into consideration — at least as a nega- 
tive criterion — the revealed science which is still alive and develops in 
the Church. Therefore, purely individual reforms are very dangerous 
on the Catholic ground. A positive Catholic work can be fruitful only if 
it is done by a communal effort. These are the reasons why it is worth 
discussing things first. And if it is worth discussing, then one should 
discuss today, for the evolution of science neither can nor should be 
withheld; for the existing new instruments of thinking cannot be de- 
stroyed now; for one cannot avoid the edge of the logistical critique by 
turning one’s back on it. 

The arguments of this paper resemble forcing one’s way through a 
jungle, where man rarely enters; logisticians who are not interested in 
scholasticism do not enter there — scholastics who are not interested in 
logistic do not enter there. While forcing my way through those rarely 
frequented areas, I could have easily lost the correct path; however 
surely the attempts, even if a little defective, are better than leaving still 
the little-known area outside the scope of acumen. If the publication of 
those attempts in the face of modest yet and incompletely checked re- 
sults seems premature, then let us recall at the end that this whole long 
paper is only a deliberative reply to the objections raised in the discus- 
sion. 


Translated from Polish by Joanna Odrowgz-Sypniewska 


THE PROOF EX MOTU FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS’ ARGUMENTS 


Dowéd ex motu na istnienie Boga. 

Analiza logiczna argumentagji sw. Tomasza z Akwinu 

Collectanea Theologica 15 [1934] (54, 1—2), 53—92 

The main reason that has induced me to work on this subject is shortly 

speaking quite paradoxical: I have worked this subject up because I 
could not do it in some special way — within the traditional logic. 

For some time now I have accepted the point of view of those who 
say that the so-called traditional logic is not sufficient enough for a pre- 
cise study of scientific problems, unless it is limited to relatively simple 
subjects. Mathematical logic, although historically still so new, provides 
us with many new subtle tools for precise thinking. Rejection of these 
tools would be similar to a kind of attitude whereby somebody would 
stubbornly want to use a mail-coach only, when he could be using a 
train, a car or an airplane. ' 

Although I express such opinions, of course it does not mean at all 
that I am an enthusiast of all mathematical logicians’ products. 

Extremely conservative opinion on logic is especially dangerous — 
even more dangerous because of many reasons that I will not go into, 
for philosophical work, than for any other domains of scientific work. 
Philosophical production then easily drops down to the level that even 
the producers themselves are not able to realize. At this point, philoso- 
phy stops being a science, it turns into ene Dichtung, and on the top of 


' At the present I am not the only one representing such an opinion in a scholasti- 
cal group. At the last international Thomistical meeting in Prague, Fr. Bochenski, OP, 
expressed the similar opinion: “II me parait clair aujourd’hui, bien que je Vai nié autrefois, que 
la logistique est de nos jours la seule logique formelle scientifique de la déduction. Pour se 
convaincre qu'il en est ainsi, il suffit de comparer les traités de logistiques avec les oeuvres des logi- 
ciens de V'ancienne école; ils traitent beaucoup plus de problemes et d'une maniére de beaucoup 
supérieure a celle des anciens. Surtout au point de vue de la rigueur dans la démonstration la chose 
est plus qu’évidente” (1933, p. 154). 
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it, even as such, it appears so poorly that even literary critics do not 
wish to include it in their research work range. Modern philosophy 
provides even ample evidence of this fall. 

In comparison with many confused works of quite a few modern 
philosophers, pithy symptoms of the main medieval philosophy 
movement are a really refreshing bath for somebody who inclines to 
precise thinking. 

The great philosophers of the past in their scientific work did not 
limit themselves to these weak logical tools that they were explicite given 
to use. Both problems themselves and scientific genius were pushing 
them into creating intellectual constructions that go far beyond their 
contemporary schemes. Many times, while working on correctness of 
Aristotle’s or St. Thomas Aquinas’ arguments, I was not able to force 
them into syllogistic forms. 

Neither could I force either into syllogistic schemas or into any 
other schemas of reasoning known to the traditional logic St. Thomas’ 
classical argument for the existence of God, known as the proof ex 
motu. 

Because of its subtle and complicated structure, this proof is an ex- 
tremely interesting subject for any logician. If we also remeniber how 
primitive logical tools St. Thomas had in use, we should recognize this 
proof as a beautiful gem in the Angelic Doctor’s scientific work. 

I would also like the analysis of this proof to be a modest tone in the 
chorus of praise for this great pioneer of Christian philosophical and 
theological thought by so many and so meritorious scientific workers. 


1. Treatment of the subject 


St. Thomas Aquinas formulated five proofs for the existence of God, 
which are known as: quinque viae. These proofs are named respectively: 
ex motu, ex causalitate, ex contingentia mundi, ex finalitate, ex gradibus per- 
fectionis. St. Thomas presented these proofs in Theological Summa (1 q. 2 a. 
3) and in Summa contra Gentiles (1. 1 ¢.13). 

All five proofs are recited in Theological Summa, in Summa contra 
Gentiles he presents: two proofs ex motu, one — ex causalitate, one — ex 
gradibus perfectioms and one — ex finalitate; the proof ex contingentia is 
omitted. In the second proof ex motu given in Summa contra Gentiles 
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there are some conceptions connected cum contingentia mundi. St. Tho- 
mas 1s not satisfied with this proof and he finishes it with the following 
remark: Praedictos autem processus duo videntur infirmare... — and then 
some explanations follow, showing the weak sides of this proof. It is 
possible that a little later the second proof ex motu was reformulated, 
stated more precisely and presented as the proof ex contingentia in 
Theological Summa.* 

The first proof ex motu mentioned in Summa contra Gentiles is re- 
peated in a shorter form in Theological Summa, and this reduction is 
done in such a way that the proof ex motu from Theological Summa is a 
proper part of the proof given in Summa contra Gentiles. 

As a material to my logical analysis, I take the first proof ex motu 
presented in Summa contra Gentiles. 

In Theological Summa St. Thomas does not give any historical sources 
of his proofs; in Swmma contra Gentiles with both proofs ex motu, with 
proofs ex causalitate and ex gradibus perfectionis he refers to Aristotle, with 
proof ex finalitate he refers to St. John of Damask and to Averroes.” 

It seems that apart from the above, while formulating these proofs 
St. Thomas was also dependent on St. Augustin, Avicenna and Moses 
Maymonides (cf. Ueberweg 1928, p. 437). 

In my work I completely omit the matter of historical sources and 
I am interested only in an analysis of the argument supplied by St. 
Thomas. 

So far, quinque viae by St. Thomas have been the main proofs of the 
existence of God in Christian philosophy. 

Next to them, also a modern variant of the proof ex motu is being 
given in a form of the so-called entropological proof, which is based on 
the principles of thermodynamics; some authors tried to present dif- 
ferent variants of the ontological proof, but St. Thomas had already 
given a good retort to such attempts. The so-called moral proofs, al- 
though they can have an important psychological meaning, they do not 
have a proper proving power. 

Because of all this, my work has not only a historical meaning; the 
more so because St. Thomas himself considers proof ex motu as a much 
stronger one than others; to him, it is the prima et manifestior via (I q. 2 
a. 3). 


> Theological Summa was chronologically written later than Summa contra Gentiles. 
* “Commentator” with no additions is the name given to Averroes by St. Thomas. 
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A thorough study on logical structure of the proof shows all the as- 
sumptions that the proof is based on and helps to understand its 
proving power much better. 


2. Treatment of logical tools used in this work 


I have already mentioned in quasi-preface that I cannot do a logical 
analysis of St. Thomas’ argument within the limits of traditional logic. 
For this to be done, I need certain notions from the theory of deduc- 
tion, theory of relations and set theory, and the skill of using quanti- 
fiers. Because I would like anybody who is used to abstract thinking 
even without knowing those theories, an elementary knowledge of 
which I assume, to be able to read my work, I am going to explain 
shortly the notions which I will use in my work. 

In reconstruction of the different parts of St. Thomas’ argument, I 
will use idiography because then: (1) the reasonings are shorter and 
more clear than when they are expressed in common language; (2) the 
reasonings are cleared of various confusing associations, linked with 
common language; finally (3) this way one protects oneself from diffe- 
rent stylistic violations that one would have to perform on the common 
language, which is not adjusted to precise reasonings. 

I use almost without any changes an idiography used in the well- 
-known work Principia Mathematica by Russell and Whitehead, because 
to me this is the most clear idiography among others that are known.* 
All idiographical signs I will be explaining progressively. 

From theory of deduction I borrow the following notions, which I 
will write down using symbols, that from now will be used all the time 
till the end of my work: 


(1) the notion of logical sum, also called a disjunction: 


pvq 


* Although this way I am adopting much from mathematical logicians, it does not 
mean at all that I sympathize with their nominalistical point of view in logic and materia- 
listic or positivistic tendencies in philosophy. I think that the same way as within tradi- 
tional logic grounds different philosophical systems could occur equally in agreement or 
disagreement, it happens similarly within mathematical logic grounds, only in the se- 
cond case more responsibility is required. 
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read: [at least] p or q; 
(2) the notion of logical intersection: 
pa 
read: p and q; 


(3) the notion of negation: 


?p 
read: it is not true, that p; 


(4) the notion of implication: 


prg 


read: if p, then q; q follows from p; 


(5) the notion of logical equivalence: 
p=q 
read: p is equivalent to g. 
All these newly introduced notions are functors with arguments 
which are sentences or sentential variables. 
I emphazise that (1) logical sum is used in the meaning that it is 
true if at least one of its components is true, but also both of them can 


be true; (2) logical intersection is true if both components are true; (3) 
negation refers to the whole sentence, not just to a part of it; (4) imphi- 


cation means that “pog‘|“pq’ is equivalent to “~pvq”; (5) equivalence 
equals bilateral implication, that is “p=q” means the same as p>q| pq 


and g>p |q>> |. 


I use two quantifiers: universal and particular. 
(1) universal quantifier: 
[x]. xe) 
read: For every x: x(x); 


(2) particular quantifier: 


[Ax] . x(x) 
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read: For some x: y¥(x); there can be found such an x, that x(x); 
or: there exists such x, that x(x). 


Here, a little digression 1s needed on the notion of existence, the 
more so as this notion occurs in my further considerations. 

Scholastic philosophy divides all objects (entza) into two main groups: 
real objects (entia realia) and unreal objects (entia rationis). A real object 
is anything independent from our cognition and mind, and also from 
what our cognition and mind depend on. An unreal object 1s anything 
dependent on our cognition and mind. In this terminology expression 
“x exists” means the same as: x is a real object. 

Such principle divisions are being avoided in modern philosophy; at 
the very most, some groups of objects are being distinguished: physical 
objects, psychological objects, logical-mathematical objects etc. There- 
fore, also the notion of existence glitters with a lot of various meanings. 

The weakest intension has mathematical-logical existence. A positive 
condition of this existence is the introduction of the object by a proper 
definition, negative condition is the consistency; in this sense “x exists” 
means the same as: x is introduced by a proper definition and x is con- 
sistent. 

Something exists physically when it has all properties that charac- 
terize each physical object; something exists psychologically when it has 
all properties of psychological object etc. 

Among mathematical logicians, the conviction comes and goes that 
the particular quantifier has the existential meaning. Of course, the 
existential meaning of the particular quantifier glitters intentionally the 
Same way that the existential meaning itself glitters intentionally too; 
only the context precisely defines what kind of the existence we are 
talking about in each particular case. 

I have already pointed out that I am going to use a dot as a sign for 
logical intersection. Besides, like Russell and Whitehead, I will also use 
dots instead of brackets to divide the sentence into proper parts. 

The following description will help a reader to understand the 
functions of dots in symbolic expressions. 


Main rules: 
(1) Dots appearing directly next to the sign of implication, equivalence, 
disjunction, definitial equality or directly after a quantifier, are used 
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instead of brackets. Dots appearing in other places are the signs of 
logical intersection. 
(2) Greater amount of dots has a larger range. 

But to avoid writing too many dots, all the cases in which they are 
being used are divided into three groups. 

I. Dots by the sign of implication, equivalence, disjunction, definitial 
equality. 

II. Dots put after quantifiers. 

III. Dots as signs of logical intersection. 

Group I is stronger than group IJ and III, group II is stronger than 
group III. 

Dots occurring for any reason are reaching beyond all the sets of 
dots consisting of the lower number of dots or consisting of the same 
number of dots, but belonging to the weaker group; and their range 
ends with the higher number of dots, or the same number of dots, but 
belonging to a stronger group, or with the end of the expression. 

Now I am going to provide some necessary information on the the- 
ory of relations and the set theory. 

Not getting into any complicated discussions about the notion of 
relation, I am going to refer to an everyday example. 

If x is a father of y, we say that x is in some relation with y, there is a 
fatherhood relation between x and y. If x is a husband of y, then again 
there is some relation between x and y — a marriage relation. 

The fact that there is some relation between x and y, we will note in 
the following way: 


xRy. 


If we have any relation given, for example relation R,, then the set 
of all objects between which this relation exists, we are going to call the 
field of this relation; the field of relation R, I will mark with the fol- 
lowing sign: 


C’R,. 


In previous examples, the set of all fathers and sons (that is, in this 
case, the set of all male human beings, because every male, even 
though he may not be anybody’s father, is at least somebody’s son) 1s 
the field of the first relation; the set of all husbands and wives, that is 
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the set of all married men and all married women, is the field of the 
second relation. 

The fact, that x belongs to the field of relation R,, is an element of 
this field, I will note as follows: 


eR 


The precise definition of this shortening is as follows: 
Df. 1. [x,R] :xeC’R. =. [Bt]. tRevxRP 
Df. 1. AXAR[xEeC’‘REVE(tRXVxRt) | 


The field of relation may be a finite or an infinite set. 

In the old logic and mathematics quite confusing notions of infinity 
were used. Together with the set theory development, the notion of 
infinity has become much more precise. 

Today, following Dedekind, an infinite set we call such a set, which 
is equipollent to one of its proper parts;° if for example we take the 
following two sets: the set of all positive integers: 

1, 2, 3,4, ... 
and the set of all positive even numbers: 

2, 4, 6, 8, ..., 
then we can see that the first set is equipollent to the second one (for 
each element x from the first set, we can assign element y from the se- 
cond set in one-to-one way in accordance with the rule: y=2x), although 
the second set is the proper part of the first set; therefore the set of 
plus integers is an infinite set. 

There are some relations of such a kind that they order their own 
field, that is they arrange the elements of their field in such way that 
each element has its fixed place among others; i.e. the relation of being 
greater than within the field of real numbers puts in order the set of 


° IT will be writing definitions in this way, connecting definiens and definindum by 
using the equality sign and putting definiendum on the left side of the equality sign, and 
definiens on the right side. I point out that — describing the notion of the relation field 
— I am deliberately omitting the related matter of the theory of types or semantical 
categories, because in this work we will be talking only about the relations, in which ele- 
ments of domain and counterdomain are of the same type. 

° [ use an expression “proper part” following set theorists, that use an expression 
“part” in such a meaning that each object is a part of itself, but it is not a proper part of 
itself; the notion of proper part is connected with an existence of the some rest; x is a 
proper part of y if x is included in y, but y is not included in x. 
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real numbers, because if we take any two different real numbers, one of 
them is always greater than the other and the relation of being greater 
than determines which one of them comes before the second one; 
however, the fatherhood relation does not arrange its field, because for 
example it does not determine if the father of x comes before the father 
of y or conversely; any kind of the priority title in this case may occur 
only because of some additional and accidental reasons. 

The relations that order their fields we call the ordering relations. If 
the relation R, is the ordering relation, I will note it as follows: 


K(R,). 


The ordering relation arranges its field in such way that it makes it 
an order set. 

Which relations are the ordering relations? 

Relation R, is an ordering relation, always and only if it is: (a) irre- 
flexive (trreflexiv), (b) transitive (transittv) and (c) connected (zusamen- 
hanged). 

Relation R, is irreflexive, always and only if the following condition 
is fulfilled: 


x,y] say > x99" 


For example, the relation of equality in any aspect is reflexive, be- 
cause each object equals itself; but the fatherhood relation 1s irreflexive 
relation, because nobody is his own father. I would like to point out 
that the fact that a relation is not reflexive does not imply that it is ir- 
reflexive; for example, if we assume that not every human being loves 
himself, then the relation: x loves y is neither reflexive nor irreflexive. 

Relation R, is transitive, always and only if the following condition is 
fulfilled: 


[x,y,z]: xRy .yRyz.DxRyz |AxAyAz[(xRyya yR\z)>xR,Z] 


For example, linear kinship relation is a transitive relation, because 
if x is lineary related to y and y is lineary related to z, then x is linearly 
related to z, whereas the fatherhood relation is non-transitive. 

I would also like to point out here that the fact that a relation is not 
transitive does not imply that it is non-transitive; for example, taking 
quite a possible assumption that the proverb “Friends of our friends 


’ The expression “x#y” means the same as: x is not identical to y. 
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are our friends” is not true, relation: x is a friend of y is neither transi- 
tive nor non-transitive. 

Relation R, is connected, always and only if the following condition 
is fulfilled: 


[x,y] : xeEC’R, . yeC’R, .x#y. D . xRyvyRyx 
AxAy[(xeC Raye R,axty) (xR yv yR,x)] 


For example, the relation of being greater than in the field of real 
numbers is a connected relation, because for any two different real 
numbers x and y the following connection occurs: x>y or y>x, whereas 
the marriage connection is not a connected relation. 

The precise definition of the ordering relation will look as follows: 


Df. 2. [R] :: K(R) =». [xy] i xRy D . xty ©. [x,y,z]  xRy . xXRz. 
> xRz ©. [xy]: xeC’R .yeC’R . x#y 2D. xRyvyRx® 


Df. 2. 


AR[K(R)= [AxAy(xRyxAyaAxAyAz[(xRya yRz)xRz]Ja 
AxAy{[(xeC RayeC Rax#y)(xRyv yRx)}]] 


It follows from the fact that the given relation is an ordering rela- 
tion that it is an asymmetric relation. 

The relation R, is asymmetrical always and only if the following 
condition 1s fulfilled: 


[xy]. xRyy D~(yRyx) | AxKAyxR yo) 


For example, the fatherhood relation is asymmetrical, because no- 
body is a father of his own father; whereas the relation: x 1s a brother of 
y — 1s not an asymmetric relation, because sometimes in such situations 
also y is a brother of x, even though y may be a sister of x. 

Thus, the negation of asymmetricalness together with transivity 
gives in result negation of irreflexivity; because if 


[dx,y] . «Ry . yRx | VxVy(xRyayRx) 


* I describe the ordering relation in such a way that — according to this definition 
— it is possible to put in order only the sets which consist of at least two elements; I 
completely omit mathematical specifications, introduced to make it possible to order also 
one-element sets, and I am doing this for the following reasons: (1) because of St. Tho- 
mas’ pluralistic conception of the world in this work, we will deal only with the sets that 
consist of at least two elements; (2) I think that the need to order a one-element set may 
be a mathematical need only. 
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and if at the same time the transivity occurs, then we have: xRx; which 
means that from the fact that the relation is an ordering relation, fol- 
lows that it is an asymmetric relation. 

In the ordered set we can look for the first or the last element; in a 
case of non-ordered set, the notions of the first and last elements do 
not have any sense at all. 

With a lot of different confusing notions of infinity, in the past there 
also existed an opinion that an ordered infinite set could not have the 
first and the last element; it had to be unlimited on at least one side; 
therefore, it used to be argued, for example, in the following way: if an 
ordered set has the first and the last element, then it 1s a finite set. 

With contemporary mathematical researches on infinity, this opi- 
nion turns out to be wrong; for example, the set of all real numbers 
included between: 1<x<2, ordered in such way that each next element 
is greater than previous elements, is an infinite set, although it has the 
first and the last element. 

With this, I finish the description of logical tools and also my intro- 
ductory explanations. This preface turned out to be a very long one, 
but — thanks to this preface — it will be possible to present futher con- 
siderations shorter and more clearly. Without this introduction it 
would be necessary to continually supply many of explanations on the 
side during the logical analysis itself, and that would spoil the content 
and clearness of considerations. 


3. Reconstruction of the main proof 


St. Thomas presents his proof ex motu not in the form of inference but 
demonstration, modo geometrico. First he gives the main proof, and then 
he proves the rightness of the assumptions occurring in the main proof. 

The main proof is included in St. Thomas’ text between the sen- 
tences: “Omne quod movetur ab alio movetur” and: ”...ergo necesse est ponere 
aliquod primum movens immobile”. 

I introduce the following shortenings, which from now will be used 
throughout: 

(1) constant functor “f” which will mean the same as: is in motion; 
so for example “fx” means the same as: x is in motion;” 


° “Movement” in St. Thomas’ understanding is an ambiguous term. Even though 
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the logical construction of the formal proof is independent from the meanings of the 
terms used, this meaning decides about the intension of theses present in the proof, and 
therefore gnosiologically is very important for the proof: (1) the intension of assump- 
tions — and consequently their acceptance, recognition — depends on the meaning of 
each term; (2) the intension of the conclusion — and consequently its cognitive value — 
depends on the meaning of each term. Therefore, in my opinion, the notion of move- 
ment mentioned in the proof, should be — at least in the footnote — more carefully 
described. 

Following St. Thomas, scholastics use the term “movement” (motus) as a synonymous 
of the term “change” (mutatio) and they build some classification of changes, that graphi- 
cally can be presented as follows: 


Mutatio 
extrinseca intrinsec 
metaphysica physica = actus entis in potentia prout in potentia 
creatio transsubstantiatio annihilatio substantialis accidentalis 
eee ~ _ a 
generatio _corruptio mstantanea — succesiva 
ae ee 
eo aT ae i ae 

generatio accidentalis corruptio accidentalis latio  alteratio augmentatio 


Apart from that, they use term “change” in such a broad sense that it includes — apart 
from all types of the changes mentioned above — also purely psychological acts (intelli- 
gere et velle). 

What movement is St. Thomas talking about in his proof? 

He gives an example of the local movement: ... Patet autem sensu aliquid movert, utputa 
solem... 

In the second digression included in the course of argument (starting with the 
words: Sciendum autem quod Plato...), he clearly indicates that right here he excludes 
purely psychological acts (intelligere et velle) from the extension of the notion of move- 
ment. 

Reconstructing the proof ex motu, scholastics treat the notion of movement in such 
sense that it includes all types of changes shown in the above given graph, except only 
for the external changes (cf. i.a. Grendt 1926, p. 790). 

However, I can see important reasons why St. Thomas uses in the proof the notion 
of movement only in the sense of the physical movement: (1) he introduces an assump- 
tion that if something is in motion, it is a body (compare with the following texts: 
“Oportet etiam ipsum [scilicet quod movetur] divisibile esse et habere partes, quum omne quod 
movetur sit divisibile... Si in motoribus et motis proceditur in infinitum, oportet omnia huiusmodi 
infinita corpora esse, quia omne quod movetur est divisibile et corpus...)”; (2) he refers to Aristo- 
telian definition of movement: “acuts existenis in potentia secundum quod huiusmodi...” 
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(2) constant “R” which will mean the same as: moves, so for exam- 
ple “xRy” will mean the same as: x moves y. 

I am doing the reconstruction of St. Thomas’ main proof in the 
a way, ae it with letter 7: 


T. J: fxd. .tRx .. K(R) :: a an 
hd aeR sy outs “. ~(fv) -. UEC . 
u#v . > vRu 

T. [Ax[fxVt(tRx) JAK (R)AVy{yeC RA 


Au[(ueC Rauty)yRu]} Jo Vu{~foardu[(ueC Rautv)>vRu)} 


4. Explanation of thesis T 


Thesis 7 is a conditional; the antecedent is composed of three factors, 
the successor is composed of two factors put under one small quanti- 
fier. 

The factors of the predecessor: 

x]: fx >. [at] . tRx — means the same as: for 
any x there is a connection that if x is in motion, then there will be 
such ¢, that ¢ moves x; this factor I mark for convenience with the sign 
“cl”. 

2. K(R) — means the same as: movement relation is an ordering 
relation; this factor I mark for convenience with the sign “c2”. 

3. E ] -. yeCR «. “(ed : ueC’R .ut4y .D yRu 
Vy iyeC Ranul(weC Rauzy)—yRu)]} |— with the assumption that the 
relation R is an ordering relation, this factor means the same as: in the 
ordered field of the relation R, there exists the first element; this factor 


I mark with the sign “c3”. 

The successor means the same as: there exists such an object that is 
not in motion, but it moves anything that is in motion. 

If all factors of the antecedent are accepted as true, then the succes- 
sor should also be considered true, if thesis J is a true thesis. 
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5. Thesis T is a true thesis 


I am constructing the proof in such a way that main steps of the proof I 
number with Arabic numerals, I put all numerals in round brackets 
before the given thesis, after the given thesis in square brackets I put 
numerals and letters which show how I obtained the given thesis. 

To avoid the repetition of the same antecedents, I write the antece- 
dent once at the top, and below I introduce one after the other the suc- 
cessors that I need; I numerate each successor with Greek letters put in 
round brackets before the given successor; the thesis marked with the 
given number is the thesis consisting of the antecedent written above, 
directly after the numeral digit, and of the last successor. 

I will use this way of writing symbolic reasonings in all my work. 
Dem.: 

(1) [x]: fx>. [dt]. tRx:D: 
[x] : [¢] . ~(tRx) . > ~(fx) 


[counterposition]'” 


(2) K(R)>D: 
ly, wu]: 
(a) yRud~(uRy) [asymmetric of relation R] 
(B) wueCR. uty. yRu .>D ~(URy) [oa] 
(3) K(R):: [Ay] - yeC’R ©. [ul : weC’R . uxy . DyRu i: D «. 
[dv] -. 
[wu]: uweC’R.utu.Dd. 
(a) vRu [v/y]"! 
(B)  ~(uRv) [or, 2] 
(y)  ~(uRv). vRu [B, of 


(4) K(R) 2: [Ay] - yeO'R wu] -ueC'R . uty. DyRu sD 
[Sv] ». [ul]: we CR. u#v .D ~(uRv) «. fu]: weC’R . u¥v . D vRu[3]" 


(5) [u,v] . ~(ueC’R) D ~(uRv) (Df. 1] 
(6) K(R)D: [u,v]: u=v.>D~(uRv) [Df. 2] 
(7) K(R):: [ay] - yeCR -. [ul]: ueC’R . uty. DyRu iid. 

[du] .. [u] : ~ (uRv) ». [uJ]: ueC’R . ut4v .D vRu (5,6,4]" 


'° If q follows from p, then non-p follows from non-q. 


'' The successor is the repetition of the second factor of the antecedent, weakened 
by throwing out one of the factors and changed by substitution “v” for “y”. 

'* Ifqg and r follows from p, then q follows from p and r follows from p. 

'. This step is made according to the thesis of the deduction theory: ~pdq :rD. sDq: 
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(8) [x] : fed. [At]. tRx «. K(R) :: [Ay] +. yeCR ». [wu]: ueC’R . uty . Dd 
yRu i: D> .. [dv] -. ~(fv) [ul : ueC’R . uxv . D> vRu (7, 1] 


Ax[ fx Vt(tRx) | Ax[At(~tRx)>~fx] 

K(R)>AyAu(yRu>—~uRy) 

K(R)>AyAu[(ueC RauryayRu)>-~uRy] 
[K(R)aVy{yeC Rahu[(weC Rau#y)yRu]} Jo 

VutAu[(ueC Rauzy)vRu]} 

[K(R)AVy{yeC Radu[(ueC Rau#y)yRu]} J 

VotAu[(weC Rauty)>-uRv]} 
[K(R)avytyeC Rahul (ueC Rau#y)yRu]}} > 

VutAu[(ueC Raury)>(~uRvavRu]} 
[K(R)avytyeC Rahul (ueC Rau#y)—>yRu]} > 

VotAu[(weC Rauty)>~uRv JaAu[(weC Rauzy)vRu)}} 
AuAvu(~ueC ’‘R>-~uRv) 

K(R) > AuAv(u=v-uRv) 
[K(R)aVy{yeC Raul (weC Rau#y)yRu]}}]> 

VutAu(~uRv ]adu[(ueC Rauzy)vRu]} 

[Ax[fx Vi(tRx)JAK(R)AVy{yeC Rahul (ueC Rauty)yRu]} | 
Vui{~fuanu[(weC Rau#y)vRu]} [7, 1] 


(8) it has the identical shape as thesis 7; this way the demonstration 
is being done. 


6. Comparison of thesis T with text of St. Thomas 


St. Thomas does not formulate thesis T as precisely as I have done it; 
in his work we also cannot find anything similar to my proof of right- 
ness of thesis 7; his analogon of thesis T St. Thomas accepts as the the- 
sis which is obvious without any proof. 

What are the differences between thesis T and the text of St. Tho- 
mas? When it comes to a successor, there are only linguistical diffe- 
rences; St. Thomas expresses the conclusion this way: “...ergo necessse 
est ponere aliquod movens immobile”. 


p.-~S.2qg:D.1Dgq I [(Poga{lrobglAl(pa-s) gH] 9) | . 
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There are quite significant differences in the formulating of antece- 
dent. 

The first factor is clearly given by St. Thomas, but — in a stronger 
form; translated into symbolical language this factor in St. Thomas’ 
formulation looks as follows: 


|: fx >. [At]. tRx . tA | T). Ax[frVi(tRxatex)] 


In my reconstruction I have made the first factor weaker for two 
reasons: (1) in the weaker form together with other factors of the ante- 
cedent of thesis 7, it is a sufficient condition of the successor; (2) from 
the first and the second factor of antecedent of thesis 7 follows thesis 


T;. 

Dem.: 

(1) K(R)>D: & yy] xRyD . x#y (Df. 2'*.] 
(2) K(R).. [x]: fed. [AtytRx «>: [x]: fxd. [dt]. tRx . tex [1] 


K(R)AxAy(xRy—> x#y) 
{K(R)AAx[ fx VUERX) | JO Ax[ fx Vi(tRxAtex)] 


The second factor in the formulation of the main proof is not men- 
tioned explicate — it can be only assumed; St. Thomas explicate mentions 
it only at the end of his argument, proving the rightness of the third 
factor. Of course, St. Thomas does not supply the definition of an or- 
dering relation. The third factor of the antecedent of thesis T is for- 
mulated by St. Thomas in the main proof in a completely different way. 
This formulation is connected with some additional factor given by St. 
Thomas which is not included in thesis 7 at all. 

St. Thomas also introduces explicite into the main proof some expe- 
riential factor: “Patet autem sensu aliquid mover, utputa solem...” 

Translated into symbolic language, in a precise formulation this 
factor can be presented in the following way: 


Az] fe Vz fe| 


— with an addition that the rightness of this thesis has been experien- 
tially stated. 


+ Trreflexivity of relation R. 
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Because of the first factor of the antecedent of thesis 7, this z is an 
element of the field of relation R. 

St. Thomas formulates the third factor in the main proof in this 
way: the set of elements preceding this element z in the ordered field of 
relation R, cannot be an ordered infinite set, so it is an ordered finite 
set, and as such — it has the first element. 

Further on in his argument St. Thomas gives three justifications for 
the rightness of his third factor. 

The second and third justification are logically very simple, formu- 
lated in such way that they quite clearly talk directly about the exis- 
tence of the first element in the field of relation R, and the matter of 
finity or infinity of this field is not mentioned at all. 

The first justification is quite a complicated proof per reductionem ad 
absurdum. In short, this proof can be presented in the following way: if 
within the field of relation R the first element does not exist, then some 
absurdity occurs; therefore, in the field of relation R there exists the first 


element. 
To connect these justifications with argument in the main proof, 
there comes the following completing idea: ... and if the first element 


exists in the ordered field of relation R, then the section of the field of 
relation R included between factual element z and the first element of 
the set, is not an infinite set. In this way, the truth of the third factor 
presented in the form of negation of infinity, would have been proved. 

In Theological Summa (1 q. 2 a. 3) in the first proof ex motu the fol- 
lowing passage is being directly used: “Hic autem non est procedere in in- 
finitum, quia sic non esset aliquod primum movens...” 

In all this, the opinion reveals that if an ordered set is infinite, it is 
unlimited at least on one side, that is it does not have the first element 
or does not have the last element. 

This opinion is perfectly understood in connection with long ago 
accepted in philosophy notion of infinity: infinitum est id, quod limitem 
non habet. But according to the present mathematical researches on in- 
finity this opinion is wrong, because — as I have already mentioned — 
set theory already knows the ordered infinite sets possessing both the 
first and the last element. 

Mathematical research on infinity is still struggling to overcome 
many of various difficulties and these difficulties lie in the basis; there- 
fore, in my opinion, the results of this research cannot be moved with- 
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out reserve into the domain of considerations on reality. But then again 
they should not be passed over in silence, as though they did not exist 
at all. A huge building of science is being built by a collective effort and 
the workers of different domains should be helping and respecting one 
another. 

In the present stage of science I cannot accept as true the opinions 
that if an ordered set is infinite, then it is unlimited at least on one side. 

In that case what kind of an attitude should one have towards St. 
Thomas reasoning? Two possibilities come to one’s mind. 

(1) To accept that the third factor of predecessor of thesis 7 is the 
thesis on the finity of ordered set of antecedent of element z. This fac- 
tor would be then stronger than a factor concerning the existence of 
the first element, for if an ordered set is finite, then it has the first and 
the last element, so it also would be a sufficient factor; but in this case 
St. Thomas’ long considerations on the truth of the third factor should 
be considered as not connected with this factor and needless. 

(2) To relate St. Thomas’ long considerations on the truth of the 
third factor with the main proof; but then this third factor should be 
expressed in the form of the first element’s existence."” 

I have chosen the second interpretation, because it deforms the run 
of St. Thomas’ thought less significantly. This second interpretation 
seems to me better also because of some other reasons. 

St. Thomas used to say that it cannot be philosophically proved that 
the time of the world existence is a finite time. The possibility of an in- 
finite lasting of the world somehow goes together with, but — of course 
— does not follow from, the possibility of infinite series of motorial de- 
pendencies. Therefore, the second interpretation harmonizes better 
with the thesis of the possibility of everlasting world. 

Using the second interpretation, the proof is stronger anyway, be- 
cause a fortiori 1s then right for a finite series. 

Because of the above reasons in my reconstruction, the third factor 
has taken the form that it has in thesis 7. 


'° There is also the third possibility: to add additional, quite suggestive assumptions 
on the order type of relation R; i.e. that each section of the field of relation R is deter- 
mined by a leap, then a sector of the field, included between any two fixed elements, is a 
finite set; but it seems to me that it would an unnecessary increase of the number of 
assumptions and therefore I omit this possibility. 
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I have completely omitted an experiential factor: [Az] . /Z vz felin 
thesis 7, for the way I do the formulation it is logically needless; the 


other factors are a sufficient condition of the successor. 

But even with the way I do the formulation, this factors plays an 
important part, although logically side part. This experiential factor 
indicates that the field of relation R is something real, not only a logical 
construction. Consequently, element v, which existence is being stated 
in the successor, exists not only in a logical-mathematical sense, but is a 
real object. 

Shortly speaking, the way I formulate thesis T, St. Thomas’ experi- 
mental factor equals the requirement of the reality of the field of rela- 
tion R. 


7. Are all factors of the antecedent of thesis T necessary? 


The proof of the truth of thesis T also shows that the antecedent of the- 
sis 7 is a sufficient justification for the successor, that is the set of the 
factors included in the antecedent of thesis T is sufficient to state the 
truth of the successor. 

Now the second logical problem comes to one’s mind. Are all these 
factors necessary, so that the successor could implicationally follow 
from the antecedent? Could any of these factors be omitted or could 
they be expressed less stronger? 

Well, careful revision of the proof of the truth of thesis 7 is enough 
to say that the second factor could be expressed less stronger. 

The proof of the truth of thesis T explicite includes the first and the 
third factor as a premise of reasoning and it is easy to prove that these 
two factors are necessary. 

Factors two and three, with the omittance of the first factor, are not 
sufficient justification of the successor, because the first factor is the 
only one where occurs functor “f’, which also occurs in the successor. 

The necessity of the third factor, next to two first ones, can be 
shown with the following example. 

Let’s take a set of plus integers, put in order accordingly to relation 
of being greater than: 

4, 3, 2, 1. 
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If “fx” means the same as: x is a plus integer, and “xRy” — x is 
greater than y, then both the first and the second factors of antecedent 
of thesis T will be satisfied, because the third factor of the antecedent is 
not satisfied. 

However, the second factor is included in the truth proof only be- 
cause an asymmetry and irreflexivity of relation R occurs there as a 
premise. 

If a relation is an ordering relation, then it is also asymmetric, but 
not conversely. The assumption that relation R is an ordering relation is 
stronger than the assumption that relation R is an asymmetric rela- 
tion.’ 

It can be also shown via an example that replacement of the second 
factor of the antecedent of thesis T with the postulate of asymmetry of 
relation R is sufficient to state the rightness of the successor. 

Let’s assume that ten copies of Raphael’s Madonna di Foligno have 
been made. 

Let’s say that “fx” means the same as: x 1s a copy of Madonna di Fo- 
ligno, and “xRy” — x is an original with respect to y. 

Then the first and the third factor of the antecedent of thesis 7 will 
be fulfilled, relation R is asymmetric and — even though relation R is 
not an ordering relation, because it is neither connected nor transitive 
— the successor of thesis T will be true too. 

If one took minimalistic position of many contemporary mathemati- 
cal logicians, who give assumptions various acrobatic demands, almost 
not paying any attention to their intuitions, then in thesis T only the 
asymmetry of relation R should be assumed, instead of its being or- 
dered. But then the third factor would lose the intuitional character of 
the first element and the whole antecedent of thesis T would become 
less obvious. 

To obtain better obviousness, St. Thomas resigns postulates of logi- 
cal minimalism. "7 


'° Trreflexivity follows from asymmetry. 

'’ By the way, I point out that if in the proof we not only omitted transivity and 
connection of relation R, but also clearly denied them, which — of course — would be 
stronger than just omittance, then such point of view would be connected with some 
occasionatistical conception of the world, similar to the one represented by Moses May- 
monides or Malebranche, or of some harmoniae praestabilitae style by Leibniz. 
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8. Proofs of irreflexivity of relation R 


After the main proof had been done, St. Thomas picked up the proof 
of the truth of thesis 7: 


7). [x] : fx >. [dt]. tRx . tex | T). Ax[fxVt(tRxatex)] 


This is the strengthened first factor of thesis T. 

He gives three proofs for it. 

The first proof. This proof is included in the text between 
the words: “Primo sic: Si aliquid movet seipsum...” and the words: 
"...mecesse est ergo omne quod movetur ab alio moveri”. 

In this proof, St. Thomas introduces some new assumptions that in- 
clude new notion of the proper part. He does not supply any definition 
of the proper part; this notion could be quite easily defined, but it 
would require longer controversial considerations, and therefore — 
following St. Thomas — I will use this notion without a definition, re- 
ferring to a common understanding.” 

To shorten the run of the reasoning I introduce only one new 
shortening, a constant functor with one argument — M, with a proper 
index at the bottom; let “M,(a)” |“aMx" | means the same as: a is the 
proper part of x. 

Assumption 1.1. [x]: fx >. [da, 6b] . M,(a) . M,(6) 
Assumption 1.2. [x] .. [da, 6] : M,(a) . M,(d) : ~(fa) . fb 

_ Vv. ~(fa) > ~(fb) : D> ~(xRx) 
Assumption 1.3. [x]: fe >. [Ht] . tRx' 


Assumption 1.1. Ax[fx—VaVb(aMxabMx)] 
Assumption 1.2. Axl]VaVb{(aMxabMx)a[(~farfb) 
V(~fa>~fb) |} 9~xRx]] 

Ax[fx Vi (tRx)] 


Assumption 1.3. 


'§ In connection with the notion of the proper part, I emphasize that the logical 
theory about connections between things and their proper parts can be found in 
mereology of Prof. S. Lesniewski; this mereology is thoroughly discussed in (1928— 
1931). 

'9 This assumption, identical with the first factor of thesis T, is not clearly formulated 
in this proof by St. Thomas, but it appears as premise in the proof; in this proof all the 
time the following conviction appears: if something is in motion, it either moves itself, or 


something else moves it. 
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Dem.: 
(1) [x] +. f(x) .xRx.>: 
(sa, 5] 
(a)  M,(a).M,(6) [1.1] 


(B)  M,(@).M,(6) : ~(fa) . fb 
. Vv. fav~(fb) [o 
(y) M,(a).M,(b): ~(fa).fo.v. 
~(fa) > ~(fb) B] 
(2) = [x] : f(x). xRx.>.~[Ha, 6]: M,(a). M,(0) : 
~(fa) . fb. v .~(fa) > ~(fb)) [1.2] 


(3) [x]: fxo. 
(a) ~(xRx) (1, 921) 
(B) [Bt]. tRx . ~(xRx) 11.3, of] 
(Y) [st] . tRx . tex (B2) 


| Ax[(fxaxRx)—>VaVb(aMxabMx)] 
Axl (fxaxRx)>VaVvb{(aMxabMx)al(~faafb) 


v(fav~fb)|}] 
Ax] (fxaxRx)>VaVb{(aMxabMx)a[(~farfb) 


V(~fa>-fb) }} 

Ax|(fxaxRx)>~VaVvb{ (aMxabMx)al(~farfb) 
V(-fa>~fo)}}] 

Ax[(fx~xRx) 

Ax[ (fx VULRxXA~xRx)] 

Ax[ (fx VULRXAL#x) | 


This way the thesis 7) 1s proved. 


*° B is different from o, because the successor is strengthened with some substitution 
of the principle of excluded middle; this step happens in accordance with the following 
thesis from deduction theory: 


pr -.qov.D:q>0.-p | prt{(qrv)[qovrp)]}} - 


2! If two contradictory sentences follow from a sentence, then this sentence is false; 


this step is done in accordance with the following thesis from deduction theory: 
p-d>7r:p.qg.-D-7:D.pro-g H[PAQP ALY A QT} Pp 9) - 
°° This step is correct not only with Leibnizian conception of identity (¢dentitas indis- 


cernibilium): 


[xy] :x=y. =. [FP]. Fxshy | AxAy[x=yeAF (FxeFy)] 
but also with the other, known to me conceptions of identity. 
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But here come the following remarks. 

(1) Thesis 7, together with the third factor of the antecedent of the- 
sis 7, with omission of the second factor, is not a sufficient condition of 
the successor of thesis 7. 

The following example shows it. 

Let’s say that “fx” means the same as: x is a member of the Brown 
family, “xRy” — x has the same surname as y. With the assumption that 
the Brown family consists of at least two members, and that one and 
only one family uses this surname, and that in the given period of time 
the Brown family consists only of men autochthonously belonging to 
this family, and also — at the most — of their wives, sons and unmar- 
ried daughters (I make these additional assumptions about the females 
of Brown family, considering surname complications which appear be- 
cause of our custom connected with woman’s marriage), in this exam- 
ple thesis 7, will be satisfied, the third factor will be also satisfied, but 
the successor of thesis 7 will be not satisfied. 

(2) Thesis 7, follows from the first and second factor of thesis T (cf. 
p. 109). 

Thus, the conversion of the first factor of the antecedent of thesis T 
into thesis T,, while keeping other factors without any changes, is a 
needless reinforcement of the antecedent; but the replacement of the 
first factor in antecedent of thesis T with thesis 7, together with getting 
rid of the second factor will cause the antecedent not to be a sufficient 
condition for the successor. 

In St. Thomas’ reasoning which I have just reconstructed in sym- 
bols, the first factor of thesis T occurs as assumption 1.3, so the whole 
reasoning as the only result gives the reinforcement of the first factor 
into thesis 7,. Therefore the reasoning in the presented form is not 
connected at all with thesis 7 and in fact it is not needed at all. 

However, there are some right intuitions in the whole argument; in- 
accuracies occur only because of using too primitive logical tools. 
Namely, if we add to assumption 1.1 and 1.2 one more very intuitive 
assumption, then it is easy to transform all this argument into the proof 
of irrefexivity of relation R. 


Assumption 1.4. [x,y]. xRy D fy 


Assumption 1.4. AxAy(xRy-fy) 
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Let’s keep all the steps of the previous demonstration till the step 


3a inclusive. Then: 
(4) [x,y] :xRyD. 


(ax)  ~(yRy) (1.4, 30] 
(B) xRy . ~(yRy) [a] 
(y)  x#y [B] 


AxAy(xRy>~yRy) 


Axly[xRy(xRya~yRy) | 
AxAy(xRyx#y) 


In this way, we obtain the proof of irreflexivity of relation R. 

Finally with the help of assumptions: 1.1, 1.2 and 1.4 it is possible to 
weaken the second factor of the predecessor of thesis 7; if these three 
assumptions are accepted, then instead of the second factor of prede- 


cessor of thesis 7, it is enough to introduce the assumption that rela- 
tion R is connected and transitive. 


9. Remarks on the newly introduced assumptions 


As much as assumptions: 1.1 and 1.4 are quite intuitive, especially if we 
remember that the movement discussed in them is a physical move- 
ment, assumption 1.2 is not very intuitive, although it is quite sugges- 
tive. 

More intuitive would be here the weaker assumption: 


°° This assumption can be expressed much more simple, but then it becomes less 
suggestive. The antecedent of assumption 1.2 consists of three factors, put under one 
particular quantifier. The third factor is a substitution of the principle of excluded mid- 
dle and according to the following thesis from deduction theory: 

p> -.q.p.27:2.9>r [p>tlqap>nl=qony 

in the system in which this principle is valid, it can be completely omitted. The first and 
the second factors assume the existence of two proper parts in the same object x, but 
from the existence of one proper part infers the existence of at least one more different 
proper part in the same object. Convert consequence is obvious. Therefore assumption 


1.2 is inferentially equivalent to the following assumption: 
[x] : [da]. Ma) . > ~xRx | Ax[Va(aMx)>~xRx] 


at the same time it ts also possible to put a under the universal quantifier and as the 
result we receive as follows: 


[x, a] . M,(a) D> ~(xRx) | AxAx(aMx—-xRx) |. 
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[x] .. [da, 6] : M,(a) . M,(b) : ~(fa) . fo. v . fa . ~(fb) : D ~(xRx) 
Ax VaVb { (aMxabMx)a[(~faafo)v (fan-fb)]}>~xRx] 

Shorter: 

[x] .. [da, 6] . M,(a) . M,(b) . ~(fa=fb) . > ~(xRx) 
Ax{VaVb[(aMxabMx)a~(faeofb)] >~xRx} 


But if I add to assumptions: 1.1 and 1.4 this new weakened as- 
sumption, then I cannot prove irreflexivity of relation R on the basis of 
this group of assumptions. 


10. The second proof 


This proof is included in the text of St. Thomas between words: Se- 
cundo probat per inductionem sic... and words: Ergo omne quod movetur ab 
alio movetur. 

This proof is logically very simple, its character is extremely re- 
ferred to physics; I will call it shortly a physical proof. 

Following Aristotle, St. Thomas gives the following classification of 


movement: 
olus 
a — 
per se per accidens 
a ~ ae 
a —— 
a ae 
per violentiam per naturam 
a ~ oo 
a oe 
ex Se NON ex Se 


And shortly, analytically or referring to an experience, he shows 
that in each one of these types if something is in motion, then it is 
moved by something else. 

The conclusion is not quite clear, but it seems that it also is thesis T, 
rather than the thesis about irreflexivity of relation R. 

The argumentation, logically the weakest, has the nature of reduc- 
tion; its value depends on the fact if the classification is adequate and 
experiential interpretations are right. 
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11. The third proof 


This proof is included in St. Thomas’ text between the words: “Tertio 


probat sic...” and the words: “et sic nihil movet setpsum”. 


I introduce new shortenings: let “xAy” mean the same as: x Is in as- 


pect S im actu to y ; “xPsy” —x is in aspect S in potentia to y”. 


Assumption 2.1. [x,y,S] . xAgy D ~(xP.y) 
Assumption 2.2. [x,y] : fx .yRx .D xPpy 
Assumption 2.3. [x,y]: fx .yRx .> yApx 
Assumption 2.4. [x]: fx >. [At] . tRx** 


Assumption 2.1. AxAyAS(xA y—~xP,y) 
Assumption 2.2. AxAy[(fxayRx)—> xPpy] 
Assumption 2.3. AxAy[(fxayRx) yA px] 
Assumption 2.4. Ax[fxVi(tRx)] 


[x,y] . xAny D ~(XP,y) 
[x.y] sfx .yRx.D.xPpy . yApx 
(3) [x] : fx. xRx.>d. 
(a) XxPpx .xXApx 
(B) — ~(xA gx) D ~(xP px) 
(4) [x] . xA px D ~(xXP px) 
(5) 9 [x]: fx. xRx . >. xApx D ~(xP;,x) 
[x] . fx D> ~(xRx) 
(7) = [x] : fx >. [At] . tRx . ~(xRx) 
[x] : fx >. [dt] . tRx . tax 


AxAy(xA py>~XP py) 
AxAy[(fxayRx)— (xP pyryA px) ] 


Ax[(fxAxRx)— (xP pxaxd px)] 
Ax[(fxAxRx)~(xA px>~xP px) ] 


[2.1] 
(2.2, 2.3] 


[2] 

[o] 

[1] 
[4] 

[5 37°] 
(2.4, 6] 
[7] 


AX(XA px ~XP px) 


*! This assumption has not been directly formulated by St. Thomas, but it is used in 


the proof as a premise, like in the first proof. 


OF 
~ The true sentence follows from any sentence. 


IF . . . 
*° If two contradictory sentences follow from a sentence, then this sentence is false. 
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Ax[((XAXRX)— (XA px~XxP px) ] 
Ax(fx—~xRx) 


Ax(fx[Vi(tRx)A~xRx]} 
Ax(fx Vt (tRxataAx] } 


All the remarks that I made about the first proof, should be re- 
peated about the third proof, except for remarks concerning the as- 
sumptions of the first proof only. 

I emphasize, that out of all the three proofs, only this proof is re- 
peated in argument ex motu in Theological Summa. 

If we leave a physical proof on the side, the result of the two re- 
maining proofs, seemingly concerning thesis 7,, can be shortly ex- 
pressed as follows: set of assumptions: 1.1, 1.2, 1.4 or set of assump- 
tions: 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 1.4°’ eliminate the postulate of irreflexivity of rela- 
tion R from the second factor of the antecedent of thesis 7. 


12. Proofs for the existence of the first element 
in the ordered field of relation R 


St. Thomas next proves, that the first element exists in the ordered 
field of relation R. He gives three proofs for this. 


a) The first proof 


This proof is included in St. Thomas’ text between the words: “Quarum 
and the 
words. “Et sic unum infinitum movebitur tempore finito; quod est impossibile, 


99 


prima talis est: Si in motoribus et motis proceditur in infinitum... 


ut probatur sexto Physicorum”. 

Argument is being done per reductionem ad absurdum. 

I introduce new shortenings: “Cx” — x is a body,” “t,.Fx” — t; is the 
duration of movement of x, “t” with the subscript is the time variable, 
“F(t” — t, is the finite period of time. 

St. Thomas introduces the following new assumptions: 

Assumption 3.1. [x] . fxoCx 


*7 Set of assumptions; 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 1.4 can be easily simplified. In accordance with 
assumption 1.4, fx follows from yRx, therefore in assumptions: 2.2 and 2.3 the first factor 
of the predecessor can be omitted. 

°8 St. Thomas characterizes a body as something divisible. 
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Assumption 3.2. [x]: Cx. fx.>. [At)] . t,Fx 
Assumption 3.3. [x,t,] : Cx D . t,FxDF (tp) 
Assumption 3.4. [x,y,¢),to] :xRy .t)Fx .t,Fy .D .t,=t, 


Assumption 3.1. Ax(fx—>Cx) 
Assumption 3.2. Ax[(Cxafx)—> Vt)(t,Fx)] 
Assumption 3.3. AxAt,[Cx(t,Fx>Ht,)] 
AxNyAt Att [xRya(t Fxat Fy) |t, =ty} 


Assumption 3.4. 


The thesis provisionally accepted in the argument, which 1s later 
being rejected because of the nonsensical consequences, is the follow- 


T,. [x,y]: xRy D . fx. fy | T,. AeAy[xRy (fxasy)] 


A few remarks are needed about thesis T,. 

(1) To connect the argumentation per reductionem ad absurdum with 
the problem of existence of the first element in the field of relation R, it 
is necessary that existence of the first element in the field of relation R 
follows from the negation of thesis 7, at the most added to the other 


ing thesis: 


accepted theses. 

(2) Thesis 7 does not have an equivalent meaning to the negation of 
existence of the first element in the field of relation R; it is quite ob- 
vious even from the fact that in thesis 7, appears functor “f”, which 
does not appear in thesis stating existence of the first element. 

(3) Assumptions: 3.1, 3.2, 3.3 and 3.4 cannot interfere in connecting 
thesis 7, with the problem of existence of the first element in the field 
of relation R, because in each of them some reciprocally irreducible 
variables and functors appear, that cannot be found either in thesis 7, 
or in the thesis stating existence of the first element in the field of rela- 
tion R. 

(4) In connecting of thesis 7, with the problem of existence of the 
first element in the field of relation R, may at the most interfere the 
first and the second factors of the antecedent of thesis 7, as theses al- 
ready accepted. 

Now, the negation of existence of the first element in the field of 
relation R follows from thesis Ty the first and the second factors of the- 


ry 
. 


sis J 
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Dem.: 
(1) [xy] :9Rx >. fy .fx [T,,, y/x, x/y] 
(2) [x,y] : xRyvyRx . >. fx . fy [T,, 1] 
(3) [x]: xeCRDd. 
[sé] . 
(a) tRxvxRt [Df. 1] 
(B) fx. ft [a, 2] 
(Y) fx (B) 
Ee 
(5) uRx [y, cl] 
(e) weC’R. ux. ~(xRu) [5, Df. 1, c2?"] 


1. AxAy[yRx- (fyafx)] [T,,. y/x, x/y] 


2. AxAy (xRyvy Rx) (fxafy)] [T,, 1] 
3a. = Ax[xe CR Vt(tRxvxRt)] [Df. 1] 
3b. Ax[xe C’RVE(fxast)] [3a, 2] 
3c.  Ax(xe C’R-fx) [3b) 
Ax[xe C’RVu(uRx)] [3c, cl] 
Ax{xe C’RVul[(ue C’Rautx)a~xRu)} (3d, Df. 1, c2] 


Thesis (3) | 3e| is equivalent to the negation of the first element in 
the field of relation R. But from the fact that the negation c3 follows 
from T,, cJ and c2, does not follow at all that c? follows from cl, c2 and 
the negation of 7,. 

So if we want c3 to follow from cl, c2 and the negation of T,, we at 
least need thesis 7, to follow from c/, c2 and the negation of ¢3. 

Now, thesis T,, does not follow from c/, c2 and the negation of c3. 

I will make a proof with the help of an example. 

Let us take the set of plus and minus integers including zero, or- 
dered by relation of being greater than: x>y: 

v1, 4, 3, 2, [1,] 0, -1, -2, -3,... 

If “fx” means the same as: x is a plus integer, “xRy” — x is greater 
than y, then cl and c2 are satisfied and there is no first element in this 
set, but thesis T, is still not true, because for example —1>-2, and it 1s 
not true that —1 and —2 are the plus integers. 


*° T mean the irreflexivity and asymmetry of relation R. 
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I emphasize by the way, that — even more — thesis T, does not fol- 
low from cl, c2 and the assumption of infinity of the field of relation R; 
the assumption of the ordered set infinity is weaker than the negation 
of the first element in the ordered set, because from the negation of 
existence of the first element in the ordered set follows, that this set 1s 
infinite, but not conversely. To link discussed argumentation per reduc- 
toonem ad absurdum with the problem of existence of the first element in 
the field of relation R, it is necessary to add a new assumption. To do 
this, it is enough to strengthen the first factor of the antecedent of the- 
sis T by changing it into an equivalence, which means adding as a new 
assumption the conversion of the first factor of the predecessor of the- 
sis I’. 

Making St. Thomas’ argument complete, I add the above assump- 
tion as the one that fits the context the best”®. 

Assumption 3.5. [x]: [dt]. tRx . > fx 


Assumption 3.5. Ax[Vt(tRx)—fx] 


Thesis T, follows from c2, the negation of c3 and the assumption 
3.5. 


Dem.: 
(1) [x,y]: xRy D>. xeC’R. yeC’R [Df 1] 
(2) ~((Ay] + yeC’R «. [uj]: ueC’R . uty. DyRu).d: 
[y]):yeCRD. 
[du] . 
(a2) wueC’R. uty. ~(yRu)”! 
(B)  wRy [a, c2°*] 
(YY) fy [B, 3.5] 
(0) [xy]: xRy >. fx. fy (1, y] 


AXAR[xRy—(xEC RayeC’R)] 
2a. ~VytyeC ‘Radu[(weC Rau#y) yRu]}> 
AytyeC RoVul[(ueC Rauty)ayRu]} 


°° In reasonings made with the use of common language, such assumptions can be 
easily introduced completely unconsciously. This assumption is inferentially equivalent 
to the already introduced assumption 1.4. 

‘! The successor is equivalent to the antecedent. 

*° TI mean the connection of relation R. 
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~Vy{yeC RaAu[(ueC Rauzy)—> yRu]} 
Ay[yeC ‘RoVu(uRy)] [2a, ¢2] 
2c. ~VytyeC Rahul (weC Rau#y)> yRu]}> 

Ay(yeC ‘R-fy) [2b, 3.5] 
2d. ~Vyt{yeC "Radu[(ueC Rauzy) > yRul}}> 
Axhy[xRy (fxafy)] 


From assumptions: 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, thesis T, and the second factor 
of the antecedent of thesis T follow some consequences, that according 
to St. Thomas, should not be accepted. 


Dem.: 
(1) [x,y] : xRyayRx. >. fx . fy [T,] 
(2) [x]: xeCRod. 
[dz]. 

(a) zRxvxRz [Df. 1] 

(B) fz. fx. [a, 1] 

(y) fx [B] 
(3) = [x] .xeC’R > Cx (2, 3, 1] 
(4) [x] :xeC RD. Cx. fx [3, 2] 
(5) [x]: xeC’RD. [At,] . t Fx [4, 3.2] 
(6) [x]: xeC’RD. [t,] . .FxDFt [3, 3.3] 
(7) [x] «. xeC’R D>: [At,] . t.Fx . Ft, [5, 6] 
(8) — [x,y,t).t2] : xRyvyRx .t).Fx .tFx. dD .t,=t, [3.4] 
(9) = [x,y,t, t2): xeCR.yeCR . xty .t, Fx .t.Fx .D .t,=t, [c2,°° 8] 


AxAy[(xRyvyRx)— (fxafy) | 
Ax[xeC “RV z(zRxvxRz)| 
Ax[xeC ‘RV 2z(fzafx)] 


Ax(xeC ’R-fx) 
Ax(xeC “R-Cx) 
Ax[xeC ‘R(Cxafx)] 


** I mean the connection of relation R. I emphasize that thesis (9) would look logi- 
cally much better, if we removed factor: x#y from its antecedent; in some conceptions of 
identity, for example Leibnizian tdentitas indtscernibilium, this factor could be easily re- 
moved; I do not do this, because of the following reasons: (1) thesis (9) is absolutely suf- 
ficient for the next considerations; (2) I do not want to get unnecessarily into quite com- 
plicated problems about the identity, especially because we deal here with the time indi- 
cator and this immediately brings to one’s mind different relativistic complications. 
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Ax[xeC‘ROVt, (t Fx) ] 
Ax[xeC “RAl,(t,.Fx Ht) | 
Ax[xeC ‘ROVt,(t)FxAAt,)] 


AxAyAt Att [xRyvy Rx)A(t Pxat Fy) |t, =t} 
AxAyAt Att [(xEC Raye R)axtya(t Fxat Fy) |t, =ty} 


In step (7) it is said that each element of the field of relation R is in 
motion for some time and the duration of this movement is the limited 
period of time. In step (9) the exact synchronousness of the movement 
of all set elements is being stated. So it is sufficient to check the time of 
movement of any element of the set (according to line (7) it is a limited 
time); it will also be the time of movement of all elements. 

In step (3) it is said that each element is a body. So if an ordered set 
of moving bodies and the bodies that move is an infinite set, then the 
infinite and ordered set of bodies is in motion for the limited time. 

This is not possible because of the following assumptions. 

Assumption 3.6. The infinite body — and even infinite set of bodies 
which make per continuationem or per contiguationem somehow one body 
— cannot be in motion for the limited period of time. 

Assumption 3.7. The bodies cannot act from the distance.”* 

It follows form the assumption 3.7 that the set of moving bodies and 
bodies that move, makes at least per contiguationem one body. 

From assumptions: 3.7 and 3.6 follows the thesis: 

(A) An infinite and ordered set of moving bodies and bodies that 
move is not in motion for the limited period of time. 

It follows from cl, c2 and T, that the ordered field of relation R has 
no first element, and so it is an infinite set (cf. p. 122—123). 

It follows from assumptions: 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, from c2 and thesis 7 


7. 


p 
that if an ordered set of moving bodies and bodies that move is an infi- 


nite set then an infinite and ordered set of moving bodies and bodies 
that move is in motion for the limited time; besides that, each element 
of the field of relation R is a body. 

Thus, from assumptions: 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4, from cl, c2 and thesis T, 
follows the thesis: 

(B) An infinite and ordered set of moving bodies and bodies and 
that move is in motion for the limited period of time. 


“! These physical assumptions St. Thomas explicitly formulates referring to Aris- 
totle’s Physics. 
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Thesis (B) is contradictory to thesis (A). 

Accepting assumptions: 3.7 and 3.6 St. Thomas accepts thesis (A) 
and rejects thesis (B). 

Rejecting thesis (B) and accepting assumptions: 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.4 
and also cl and c2, we have to reject thesis T;. 

From assumption 3.5, from c2 and the negation of c3 follows thesis 
T, (cf. p. 124). 

Rejecting thesis 7, and accepting assumption 3.5 and c2, we have to 
deny the negation of c3, which means that we have to accept, that there 
exists the first element in the ordered field of relation R. The first 
proof for the existence of the first element in the field of relation R has 
such subtly complicated structure. 


b) The second and the third proof 


Apart from all this, St. Thomas gives two more reasons for existence of 
the first element in the field of relation R. 

They are included in St. Thomas’ text: the first — between the 
words: “Secunda ratio ad idem probandum talis est...” and the words: “...et 
sic nthil movebitur in mundo”; and the second one — between the words: 
“... Lertia probatio in idem redit...” and the words: “...ergo nihil movebitur”. 

These are the theorems taken from Aristotle’s Physics. Wanted con- 
clusion follows directly from them, with the help of little logical trans- 


bf 


? 


formations. 

Reason I. In the set of moving bodies and bodies that move, or- 
dered in the way, that each element is in relation R to next elements, 
no body can be in motion if the first element does not exist. 

Reason II. Dependent motors (moventes instrumentaliter) can act only 
when at least one independent motor exists (movens principaliter). 

While talking about the first reason St. Thomas indicates quite 
strongly, that relation R is an ordering relation. 

Of all three proofs for the existence of the first element in the field 
of relation R, only the second reason is mentioned in Theological 
Summa. 

At this point ends St. Thomas’ argumentation for the existence of 
God based on the phenomenon and notion of movement”. 


°° There are two digressions in St. Thomas’ argument ex motu. 
The first digression, made together with the first proof for irreflexivity of relation R, 
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13. Analysis of the conclusion 


In the successor of thesis T is stated the existence of object which: (1) 
does not move by itself; (2) moves each object that is in motion. 

Because of the postulate of reality of the field of relation R in the 
conclusion the real existence of this object is stated. 

However the uniqueness of this object is not stated, it is only being 
discussed in the conclusion that at least one such object exists. 

But from the antecedent of the thesis 7 it also can be derived that 
only one such object exists. 

Because it goes beyond the frame work of St. Thomas argument, I 
will not amplify the proof of uniqueness, I will just outline it. 

Let us assume that there are two different first objects in the or- 
dered field of relation R, some objects A and B. 

If object A is the first object in the ordered field of relation R, then: 


(1) [x]: xeC’R.x#A.DARx | (1) Ax[(xeC’Rax#A)>Arx] |. 


If object B is the first object in the ordered field of relation R, then: 


(2) = [x]: xeC’R .x#B.> BRx | (2) Ax[(xeC ‘Rax#B)BRx] |. 


Because objects A and B by assumption belong to the field of rela- 
tion R and are different from each other, so — because of connection 
of relation R — occurs as follows: 


(3) ARBVBRA 


If ARB occurs, then — because of asymmetry of relation R — BRA 
does not occur, so (2) 1s false. 

If BRA occurs, then — because of asymmetry of relation R — ARB 
does not occur, so (1) is false. 


9 


is included in the text between the words: “...Nec obviat huic rationi...” and the words: 
“...St homo est asus, est wrrationalis”. This digression is logically interesting. St. Thomas 
emphasizes in it that conditional sentence can be true even when the antecedent is false. 
It is still very distant from the notion of material implication; he probably means such 
substitution of formal implication, with which the antecedent changes into a false sen- 
tence. 

The second digression, made together with the third proof for irreflexivity of rela- 


* and the 


> 


tion R, 1s included in the text between the words: “Sciendum autem quod Plato... 
words: ©... quod omnino sil immobile secundum Aristotelem”. 

The difference between Plato’s and Aristotle’s notion of movement is indicated in 
this digression. 
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The assumption that there are at least two different first objects in 
the ordered field of relation R, leads to a contradiction. 

So there exists one and only one such object . 

In the argument ex motu the finity of the field of relation R is not as- 
sumed, so the argument is a proper one also with an assumption, that 
this field is an infinite field. 

Against the background of this argument it may seem that the world 
is an ordered set of moving objects and objects that move, and the first 
element of this only sequence is God. 

But such a conception of the world is not very probable. 

More suggestive would be an apprehension of the world as a bunch 
of sequences consisting of moving objects and objects that move. If one 
continues to amplify this topological example, we would have to say 
that these sequences run on the straight and curved lines, they cross 
one another in various points, and this whole bunch originates from 
one point, which is Motor Immobilis, God.°° 

The basis of the argument ex motu for the existence of God, optio- 
nally can then be any of these sequences, fixed — more or less explicitly 
because of the sequences crossing — by an experiential factor, intro- 
duced in the argument in one form or another. 


14. Specification of assumptions 


At the end, I will specify all assumptions included in the Thomistic 
proof ex motu for the existence of God, except for logic assumptions; in 
the specification of assumptions I also omit physical proof for the irre- 
flexivity of relation R. 

l. [x] : fx> . [dt] . tRx 

2. [x,y,z]: xRy . yRz. D> xRz 

3. [x,y]: xeC’R.yeC’R .x#y. Dd. xRyvyRx 


*6 With such conception of the world the argument ex motu does not provide mate- 
rial sufficient to state the uniqueness of the First Motor; proof for uniqueness outlined 
previously only indicates that in each ordered sequence of moving objects and objects 
that move there is one and only one first element; from this of course does not follow at 
all that all first elements of different sequences are identical. With this conception it 
would be necessary to try to solve in a different way the problem, how many First Mo- 
tors there are, but then again it brings us back to the same way that St. Thomas treats 
this matter; cf. C. G. 1. 1c. 42 and Iq. ll a. 3. 
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Axl fx Vt(tRx)] 
AxAyAZ[(XRyA yRz)>xRz] 
AxAyi[(xeC RayeC Rax#y) | (xRyv yRx) } 


A or B*! 
A: LA. [x]: fe. [Bab]. M,(a) . M,(b) 
1.2. [x] «. [a,b]: M,(a) . M,(b) : ~(fa) . fb. v. 
~(fa) > ~(fb) : D> ~(xRx) 


1.4. [x,y] . xRyDfy 

B 2.1. [x,y,S]. xAyy D ~(xPyy) 
2.2. [xy]: fx .yRx . > xPpy 
2.3. [x,y]: fx. yRx .D yApx 


1.4. [x,y] . xRyDfy 


Ax[fx—VaVb(aMxabMx)| 
Ax[[\VaVb{ (aMxabMx)a[(~fanfb)v 
(~fa-~fb) |} >~xRx]] 
AxAy(xRy—fy) 


AxAyAS(xA y¥~xP yy) 
AxAyl(fxayRx)— xP py] 
AxNy[GXAVRx)— yA px] 
AxAy(xRyfy) 


CorDorE 


[ 
3.4. [x,y,t),t.] :xRy .t.Fx. Fy. >. t)=b 
[x]:[St] . tRx . dfx 


Ax[(Cxafx)— Vt, (tFx)] 


Ax[Cx- At,(t,Fx At,)] 
AxAyAt Att [xRy A(t) FxatFy)| ot, =to} 
Ax[Vi(tRx) fx] 


*” The sets of assumptions treated alternatively I mark with the capital Latin letters. 
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3.6 An infinite body — and even an infinite set of bodies which 
makes per continuationem or per contiguationem kind of the one body — 
cannot move in a limited segment of time. 

3.7 Bodies cannot act at a distance.” 


D: In a set of bodies which are in motion and make others move, 
ordered in such way that each element is in relation R to the 
next ones, no body can be in motion if the first element does not 
eXISt. 


E: Dependent motors (moventes instrumentaliter) can act only when 
there exists at least one independent motor (movens principaliter). 


For the readers less accustomed to the symbolic language, I will 
formulate symbolic assumptions also in a common language. 

1. If something is in motion, then there exists a motor which moves 
that is in motion. 

2. Relation R (of movement) 1s a transitive relation. 

3. Relation R (of movement) is connected relation. 

1.1. If something is in motion, then it consists of proper parts. 

1.2. If in any object x two such parts are included: a and 8, that (1) a 
is not in motion, and 6b is in motion, or (2) if a@ is not in motion, then 
also b is not in motion, then it is not true that object x makes itself 
move. 

1.4. If an object y is moved by an object x, then this object y is in 
motion. 

2.1. If an object x is, under a certain aspect, in actu in respect to an 
object y, then it is not true that the same object x is under the same as- 
pect in potentia in respect to the same object y. 

2.2. If an object x is in motion and if this object x is moved by an 
object y, then, under the aspect of this movement, x is im potentia in 
respect to the object y. 

2.3. If an object x is in motion and if this object x 1s moved by an 
object y, then, under the aspect of this movement, y is 7n actu in respect 
to the object x. 

3.1. If an object x is in motion, then this object x is a body. 

3.2. If a material object is in motion, then some segment of time 1s 
the period of the duration of this movement. 


38 Actio in distans is excluded. 
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3.3. If a material object is in motion, then the period of the duration 
of the movement of this object is a limited segment of time. 

3.4. The duration of the movement of the motor in motion is the 
same as the duration of movement of the object moved. 

3.5. If for an object x such object ¢t can be found, that ¢ moves x, then 
x is In motion. 

In the specified assumptions, some logical simplifications can be 
done without any difficulties. 

I did not make them in my work, because I wanted to reconstruct 
St. Thomas’ proof, not to specify it; after all, it happens very often that 
logical simplifications argue with intuitivity and I would be afraid that 
by introduction of these simplifications I would deform St. Thomas’ 
proof in intuitive respect. 

However, to fulfill logical duty, I am hereby noting that the follo- 
wing simplifications simply intrude: 

(1) In assumption 1.1 in the successor, one of the factors put under 
the particular quantificator can be omitted, because the second factor 
follows from the definition of the proper part. 

(2) Assumption 1.2 is as I already mentioned in footnote 23 on p. 
118, 1s inferentially equivalent to the following assumption: 


[x, a]. M.(a) D> ~(xRx) | AxNa(aMx—-~xRx) . 


(3) Assumption 3.5 is inferentially equivalent to assumption 1.4. 

(4) Because of assumption 1.4, the first factor of the antecedent can 
be omitted in assumptions: 2.2 and 2.3, in accordance with the follo- 
wing thesis from the deduction theory: 


p-g.2-.g-p.D7:=.prr (pogo {[q@rp)7] (p> 7)} I. 


(5) Because of assumption 3.1 the first factor of the antecedent can 
be omitted in assumption 3.2; this simplification is being made because 
of the same reasons as in point (4). 

I hope that the following words of St. Thomas sufficiently justify my 
new treatment of the traditional subject: “... Quamvis scientia divina sit 
prima omnium scientiarum, naturaliter tamen quoad nos aliae scientiae sunt 
priores. Unde dicit Avic. in princ. suae Meta.: “Ordo illius scientiae est ut ad- 
discatur post scientas naturales, in quibus sunt multa determinata, quibus ista 
scientia utitur...”. Similiter etiam post mathematicam. Indiget enim haec scien- 
tia ad cognitionem substantiarum separatrum cognoscere numerum et ordinem 
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orbium coelestium, quod non est possibile sine astrologia, ad quam tota mathe- 
matica praeexigitur” (In Boétu de Trin. q. 5 a. 1). In the contemporary 
stage of the evolution of sciences, one would only need to change both 
terminology and reasons a little. 


Translated from Polish by Kordula Swietorzecka 


PART II. HISTORY OF LOGIC 


THE PROPOSITIONAL LOGIC IN WILLIAM OCKHAM 


Logika zdafi u Wilhelma Ockhama 
Preglad Filozoficzny 38 [1935] (3), 208—239 
My decision to publish this paper has been prompted by a valuable 
work of Prof. J. Lukasiewicz “On the history of the logic of proposi- 
tions” (1934). The connection between these two papers requires some 
explanation, however. After a formidable tunnel which Prof. Lukasie- 
wicz has made with the above mentioned work in a rarely-visited mine 
of medieval monuments of the history of logic, it may seem that one 
should end at last with fragmentary monographs; that one should em- 
bark upon more general monographs — for instance upon the pre- 
sentation of the entire medieval theory of propositions. Yet my work is 
merely a fragmentary contribution... It seems to me, however, that ge- 
neral monographs on medieval logic are not likely to appear soon. The 
continuity of development has been harmfully broken and it is not easy 
to re-establish it now. Many works of medieval authors have not even 
appeared in print yet; other exist only in the early editions, which are 
not very careful. As it turns out logical works particularly require 
mainly critical editions. A copyist has not always understood what he 
has been copying, and as far as logical works are concerned one can 
boldly venture the claim that he understood them very rarely indeed. 
Nonetheless, an omission of one «innocent word or an «insignificant» 
change may completely distort a course of some refined reasoning or a 
sense of a definition. A presentation of these difficulties 1s a side-goal of 
my work. Without this side-goal I would not dare to make a public ap- 
pearance with this fragmentary contribution. 
I have based my work on the Summa totius logicae; chronologically, it 
is one of the latest works — or even the latest work — of Ockham; 
anyway it is later than his second logical work: Expositio aurea.' 


' Regarding the chronology of Ockham’s works cf. (Michalski 1921, pp. 7f; 1924, 
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The logic of Ockham has had a few printed editions, the first — in 
1488, the last — in 1675 (Ueberweg 1928, p. 572); nevertheless, the 
printed editions are today a library rarity. In this work I used the first 
edition dating from 1488, supplementing this source with the manu- 
scripts of Jagiellonian Library and Vatican Library. 

I divide my work into two parts; in the first part I will discuss a the- 
ory of propositions itself, in the second part I will consider the relation 
between the theory of propositions and categorical syllogistic. In com- 
mon language I will use modern logical terminology, even though it 
has a distinctly nominalistic character; it does not mean of course that I 
sympathise with the nominalism of the majority of modern logicians;° 
however, the dispute with nominalism belongs to metalogic, so I cannot 
pursue it here; besides there is no other terminology available yet. In 
symbolic language I will use the symbolism of Prof. Lukasiewicz, since 
it is typographically the simplest. 

Let me remind you the meaning of this symbolism (Lukasiewicz 
1934, pp. 436f; 1929, pp. 36—59, 171—174): 


Cpq — if p, then gq. 

Np —not-p. 

Kpq —pand q. 

Apq —at least p or q. 

Epq — p always and only if q. 
Uab — every ais b. 

lab —some ais bd. 

Yab —noaisb. 

Oab — some ais not b. 


pp. 19f) and (Baudry 1934, pp. 200f). No one has yet taken advantage of the third work 
of Ockham, a commentary to the Sophistical Refutations, whose manuscript has been dis- 
covered by Rev. Prof. K. Michalski in the National Library in Paris. 

* Anyway, nothwithstanding the appearances those matters are still vague and ob- 
scure (cf. Carnap 1928, §§ 28 and 5) where the boundaries between a concept, a content 
of a concept, an object and a sign become obliterated: “Unter emer “Aussage” verstehen wir 
in der Logik etwas, was entweder wahr oder falsch ist ... Mit “Aussage” ist nicht der historische Akt 
des Sprechens, Denkens, Vorstellens gemeint, sondern der zeitlose Inhalt (Carnap 1929, 2b, p. 3). 
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[1. The theory of propositions] 


The theory of propositions is this part of formal logic in whose theses 
there appear only sentential variables together with relevant functors. 
All functions of the theory of propositions which are formed from sen- 
tential variables by means of relevant functors are truth-functional; i.e. 
they are such functions whose truth-value depends only on the truth- 
-values of the arguments. 

In two-valued logic the truth-values are truth and falsity. 

There are sixteen various truth-functions with two sentential argu- 
ments possible. Out of these sixteen, four are most frequently used: 
implication, conjunction, disjunction and equivalence; besides that, one 
function with one sentential argument — negation. The entire theory 
of propositions in the Principia Mathematica is constructed by means of 
the above-mentioned functions only. Ockham knows all these functions 
and uses them correctly; he discusses implication, disjunction and 
conjunction in more detail. 

The main «stumbling-block» for various traditional logicians is im- 
plication. The quarrels and problems connected with this subject date 
back to antiquity and it was not until recent years that they have been 
definitely solved (Lukasiewicz 1934, pp. 423, 428). 

Material implication and formal implication are distinguished in 
logic. 

Material implication is an asymmetric relation between two 
senences: between the so-called antecedent and consequent; material 
implication is false only when the antecedent is true and the conse- 
quent is false; in all three other cases material implication is true. 

Formal implication is an asymmetric relation between two sentential 
functions, whose truth-value is determined in the same way as the 
truth-value of material implication. It is because the fact that in formal 
implication sentential functions — and not sentences — feature as an- 
tecedent and consequent, that there exists a significant difference bet- 
ween formal implication and material implication. 

Antecedent and consequent of formal implication, which are not 
sentences, are neither true nor false; no sooner proper substitutions of 
relevant constants for variables are made, then sentential functions be- 
come sentences and therefore are either true or false. Hence, the truth- 
-condition for formal implication, which is analogous to that of material 
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implication, has the following meaning: implication is true always and 
only if on all possible substitutions, which turn the antecedent and the 
consequent into sentences, it is not the case that the antecedent is true 
and the consequent is false. Whether or not this condition is satisfied 
depends on the internal structure of the antecedent and the conse- 
quent; commonly this structural dependence is expressed in the fol- 
lowing way: the antecedent cannot be true without the consequent. 

Material implication is a function of two sentences; every sentence is 
either true or false and — according to the above-formulated condition 
— material implication is true or false independently of the internal 
structure of the antecedent and the consequent. 

In natural language implication is expressed by means of a condi- 
tional sentence. Thus, for instance the following conditionals, which 
are material implications, are true: “If Warsaw lies on the Rhine, then 
Paris lies on the Seine”, “If 2x2 = 5, then Warsaw is the capital of 
France”, etc. In natural language such sentences seem rather odd. For 
in natural language mainly and almost exclusively such conditionals 
are used which are either formal implications or substitutions of formal 
implications. Expressions resembling material implications — e.g. “I 
shall eat my hat if he pays off his debts” — are quite rare in natural 
language. For people who are too much attached to the natural lan- 
guage, who do not understand the needs of logic, material implication 
is a deterrent and an odd invention of modern logicians. 

Ockham discusses the relation of implication partly as conditional 
sentences and partly — like almost all medieval logicians have done — 
as so-called consequences (consequentiae), i.a. rules, schemata of rea- 
soning.” Nevertheless, he clearly points out the equivalence between a 
true conditional and a good consequence;* hence we can apply both 
kinds of his arguments to implication. 


* In the modern theory of propositions, implications — and in general all logical 
relations — are presented as theses; there are, however, some tendencies to go back to 
stoic and medieval patterns and build logic in terms of directives, rules of reasoning; 
studies in this direction are conducted by prof. W. Wilkosz in Cracow; they have not 
been published yet; I mention them by kind permission of Prof. Wilkosz. 

* Discussing complex sentences Ockham omits conditionals and makes the follo- 
wing remark: “Sequitur videre de istis (scil. conditionalibus — JS) in speciali, sed quia conditio- 
nalis aequivalet uni consequentiae, ita quod tunc conditionalis est vera, quando antecedens infert 
consequens et non aliter, ideo differatur usque ad tractatum de consequentiis” (Ockham 1488, 2 c. 
31 f. 53rA). Since medieval texts are difficult of access, I give extensive quotations in the 
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In various places, Ockham notices that a necessary and sufficient 
condition for an implication to be true is that the case in which antece- 
dent is true and consequent is false is ruled out.” However, such a con- 
dition applies to formal implication as well as to material implication; 
the examples given by Ockham are mainly substitutions of formal im- 
plications. 

Has Venerabilis Inceptor known material implication, then? 

Ockham distinguishes consequences which hold by an intrinsic 
middle (quae tenent per medium intrinsecum), 1.e. by relations which hold 
between terms of the antecedent and the consequent, and conse- 
quences which hold by an extrinsic middle (quae tenent per medium ex- 
trinsecum), i.e. by some general rules which do not have terms of the 
antecedent and consequent as their components. He gives the follow- 
ing consequence as an example of the first kind: if Socrates 1s not run- 
ning, then a man is not running — the consequence holds by the rule: 
Socrates is a man. The following conditional proposition is an example 
of the second kind of consequence: if only a man is an ass, then every 
ass is a man — the auxiliary rule is here the following: “An exclusive 
proposition is convertible with a universal affirmative proposition when 
the terms are transposed”.* 

Ockham notices, however, that this distinction does not introduce 
any demarcation between both kinds. Rather the consequences of the 
first kind are subordinated to the consequences of the second kind, 


footnotes; I quote texts in correct spelling, inserting punctuation marks which are not in 
the text. 

> “Nunc ponendae sunt regulae generales consequentiis deservientes, quae sunt multae. Una 
est, quod ex vero nunquam sequitur falsum; et ideo quandocumque antecedens est verum et conse- 
quens falsum, consequentia non valet. Et hoc est regula sufficiens ad probandum consequentiam 
non valere” (ibid., 3-3 c. 37 f. 107vB). “Sciendum est, quod totum, quod praecedit consequens vel 
conclusionem, dicitur antecedens, et ideo antecedens aliquando est una propositio et aliquando con- 
linet plures, ut patet in syllogismo; et tunc quamvis una ilarum propositionum sit vera, conclusio 
poterit esse falsa, sed si quaelibet illarum sit vera, conclusio non poterit esse falsa, si sequatur ex eis” 
(ibid.). “Et est sciendum, quod ad veritatem conditionalis non sequitur veritas antecedentis nec 
verilas consequentis, immo est aliquando conditionalis necessaria et quaelibet pars eius est impossi- 
bilis, sicut hic: si Socrates est asinus, Socrates est rudibilis” (bid., 2 c. 31 £. 53rB). “Syllogismus est 
oralio in qua ex quibus(dam) duabus praemissis dispositis in modo et figura, de necessitate sequitur 
conclusio; et ad illam diffinitionem nihil refert, an praemissae sint verae vel falsae; hoc tamen est 
generale, quod nunquam praemissae sint verae et conclusio falsa, quamvis possit esse econverso” 
(ibid., 3-1 c. 1 £. 55rA). 

* Cf. (Leef, p. 272) [tr.’s note]. 
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since also for the first example — if Socrates is not running, then a 
man is not running — one can find such an auxiliary rule which will 
not contain the terms “Socrates” and “a man”, for instance: from a 
particular proposition there follows a relevant indefinite proposition. 
Therefore, Ockham ends the attempt at making the distinction rather 
vaguely and by a way of compromise; although the conditional propo- 
sition: if Socrates is not running, then a man is not running, can be 
justified by means of a general rule, the thesis “Socrates is a man”, Is a 
necessary and sufficient thesis for the justification of the validity of this 
consequence, and the general rule is only indirectly needed. 

There is an interesting remark thrown into the above argumenta- 
tion which says that syllogisms hold through extrinsic middles — tenent 
per media extrinseca.° 

It is easy to notice that both the above-mentioned examples are sub- 
stitutions of some true formal implications containing term variables. 
In a rather loose form, although slightly more accurate than the exam- 
ples, the formal implications can be represented as follows: 

(1) If f(x) and x is an element of the class of y-s, then for some y — 
fo). 

(2) If it is only x which is y, then every y is x. 

The implications which hold by an intrinsic middle are simply dif- 
ferent variants of enthymemes, in which one clause of the antecedent 1s 
omitted, whereas in the implications which hold by an extrinsic middle 


° “Alia distinctio consequentiarum est talis, quia aliquando consequentia tenet per medium 


mirinsecum, aliquando per medium extrinsecum. Illa consequentia tenet per medium intrinsecum, 
quando tenet virtute alicuius propositionis formatae ex eisdem terminis, sicut ista consequentia: Soc- 
rates non curril, ergo homo non currit — lenet virtule istius medi sciltcet: Socrates est homo. Unde 
nist isla: Socrates esl homo — esset vera, consequentia non valeret. Sed tunc consequentia tenet per 
medium extrinsecum, quando tenet per aliquam regulam generalem, quae non plus respicit illos 
terminos quam altos, sicul isla consequentia: tantum homo est asinus, ergo omnis asinus est homo — 
tenet per illam regulam generalem: exclusiva affirmativa et universalis affirmativa de terminis 
transpositis convertuntur; el non tenet per aliam propositionem formatam ex istis terminis: homo et 
asinus — sed per illam regulam generalem: exclusiva et universalis de terminis transpositis idem 
significant et convertuntur; el per talia media extrinseca tenent omnes sillogismi. Et si dicatur con- 
tra istam distinctionem, quod ista consequentia: Socrates non curnit, ergo homo non currit — tenet 
per illud medium extrinsecum: A singulari ad indefinitiam et ab inferiort ad superius postposita 
negatione est bona consequentia — el per consequens per medium extrinsecum; dicendum quod 
tenet per illud medium extrinsecum mediate et quasi remote et insufficienter, quia praeter illam 
regulam generalem requiritur plus scilicet quod Socrates sit homo, et ideo magis immediate et suffi- 
crenter lenel per illud medium: Socrates est homo — quod est medium intrinsecum” (ibid., 3-3 c. 1 
f. 88rA-B). 
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the entire consequent is precisely formulated. Hence, the distinction is 
hardly interesting. I reported it here merely on account of what is 
strictly connected with it further in the text. Furthermore, it seems to 
me that this text has played a significant role in the later deformation 
of Ockham’s thought. 

Immediately after the distinction discussed above, there follows a 
division of consequences into formal and material consequences. At this 
place strange things begin to happen in the texts. Among nine texts to 
which I have access only three give explanations on that subject which 
makes sense (V. |. 947, V. 1. 950, V. lL. 952), six others — including the 
printed text — are so deformed at that place that they make no sense 
at all.’ 

Among these texts there is no single pair which would be exactly 
the same as regards the language, nonetheless the senseful texts accord 
which one another as regards their content. In general, the differences 
between the texts are very «innocuos»: only J. L. 719 differs at this 
place so much — and in such an intelligent way — from other texts, 
that this difference can hardly be due to the copyist. 

I reconstruct below Ockham’s text on the basis of V. 1. 947; in the 
footnotes I indicate different variants of texts — apart from the printed 
text which has been quoted in the footnote 11 in extenso.* 


7 By means of an example I quote the printed text, merely correcting the spelling 
(this is hard to avoid because of the typographical abbreviations used in print), I do not 
add punctuation marks in order to present the text faithfully: “Alia est distinctio conse- 
quentiarum quod consequentiarum quaedam est consequentia materialis et quaedam formalis. Con- 
sequentia formalis est duplex quia quaedam tenet per medium extrinsecum quae respicit formam 
propositionum sicut sunt tales regulae ab exclusiva ad universalem de terminis transpositis est bona 
consequentia. Ex maiore de necessario et minore de inesse sequitur conclusio de necessario et huius- 
modi. Et quaedam tenet per medium intrinsecum immediate et mediate per medium extrinsecum 
respiciens conditiones generales propositionum scilicet veritatem falsitatem necessitatem impossibilt- 
tatem, cuiusmodi est consequentia dicta ista scilicet Socrates non currit ergo homo non curnit. Con- 
sequentia materials dicitur quando tenet praecise ratione terminorum et non ratione alicuius medi 
extrinseci respicientis praecise generales conditiones propositionum cuiusmodi sunt tales scalicet 
homo currit et Deus est et homo est asinus ergo Deus non est et hurzusmodi” (Ockham 1488, 3-3 c. 
] f. 88rA-B). I want to point out that the relevant text quoted by Prantl (1927, 19. 1016, 
according to the printed text from 1522 — 1927, 19. 740) can serve merely as a perfect 
illustration of stopping short at the most interesting point. 

* T give here the location of this text in all manuscripts in order not to repeat myself 
later needlessly: V. |. 947 f. 90v, V. I. 950 f£. 82r-v, V. 1. 952 f. 86rA-B, V. 1. 948 f. 86r, V. 1. 
949 f. 79r, V. 1. 951 £. 83r, V. 1. 953 £. 109v, J. L. 719 f. 84vA-B. 
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Alia distinctio est ista®, quod'® consequentiarum quaedam est'' formalis, alia materialis'”, Conse- 
quentia formalis est duplex'*, quia quaedam tenet per medium extrinsecum respiciens'* formam 
propositionis'’, sicut sunt lales regulae: ab exclusiva ad universalem de lerminis lransposilis est 
bona consequentia'®, ex maiori de necessario et minori de inesse sequitur conclusio de necessario et 
huiusmodi'’. Quaedam tenet per medium intrinsecum immediate et mediate per medium extrin- 
secum respiciens generales condiliones propositionum'’, non'* veritatem vel” falsitatem, necessita- 
tem vel impossibilitatem?' cuiusmodi est ista”*: Socrates non curril, igitur™* homo non currit. Conse- 
quentia materialis dictur** quando tenet ratione terminorum praecise® et non ratione alicuius medii 
extrinseci respicientis generales conditiones propositionis”®, cuiusmodi sunt tales*’: si homo currit, 
Deus est; homo est asinus, igitur Deus non est®® et huiusmodi?. 


” The word ista does not occur in: V. lL. 948, J. L. 719; V. 1. 950: “Alia est distinctio con- 
sequentiarum”; V. 1. 951, V. 1. 953: “Alia est distinctio consequentiarum”; V. 1. 951, V. 1. 953: 
“Alta est distinctio consequentiarum tals”. 

0 V1. 949, V.1. 951, V. 1.952, V.1. 953, V.1. 948, J. L. 719. 

'! V.1. 950, V. 1. 949, V.1. 951, V. 1. 952, V. 1. 953, V. 1. 948, J. L. 719. 

? V. 1.952 iJ. L. 719: “...e¢ quaedam materialis”; V. 1. 948 i V. 1. 949: “...quaedam mate- 
rials”; V.1. 950 V. 1. 951: “consequentia materials quaedam formalis”; V. 1. 953: “consequentia 
materialis et quaedam formalis”. 

'S The word est does not occur in: V. 1. 949 i V. 1. 952; J. L. 719: “et consequentia for- 
malis est duplex”. 

+ V. 1. 949, V. 1. 950, V. 1. 952, V. 1. 953: “...quod respicit”; J. L. 719: “quaedam per me- 
dium extrinsecum quod respicit”; V. 1. 951: “quia quaedam tenet per medium intrinsecum et res- 
pret”; V. 1. 948: “quaedam est, quae lenet per medium extrinsecum immediate et mediate, quod 
respicit”. 

> V.1. 950, V. 1.9511 V. 1. 953: “formam propositionum”. 

16 V1. 949: “...ab exclusiva ad universalem terminis transpositis est consequentia bona”; J. L. 
719: “...ab exclustvis ad universalem...”; V. 1. 952: “...ab exclusiva ad suum universale...”; V. 1. 
948: “...ab exclusiva ad suam universalem... est consequentia bona”. 

" V. 1. 950: “...sequitur conclusio de inesse...”; V. 1. 949: “ex maiore et minore ...”; VL 
952: “...et minort de contingents inesse...”; V. 1. 951: “...sequitur conclusio necessario...”; J. L. 
719; “et maiore... et minore...”. 

SV. 1. 949 i V. 1. 952: “...propositionis”; V. 1. 948: “...et mediate extrinsecum... propo- 
sitionis”; J. L. 719: “.. denent per medium intrinsecum et respicit...” 

' V.1.950, V. 1.951 i V. 1. 948: “nec”; V. 1. 949: “ut”; V. 1. 953: “uti”. 

°° 'V. 1. 950, V. 1.9511 V. 1. 953: “nec”; J. L. 719: “neque”. 

*! The words “necessitatem vel impossibilitatem” are omitted in: V. 1. 950, V. L. 951, V. 1. 
953; J. L. 719: “...nec necessitatem nec possibilitatem”; V. 1. 948: “impossibilitalem lerminorum”. 
22 V1. 950, V.1. 951, V. 1. 953: “cuiusmodi consequentia...”; J. L. 719: “hutusmodi...” 

°° V1. 950, V. 1. 948, V. 1. 949: “.. ergo”. 

** The word dictur omitted in V. 1. 952; V. 1. 953: “...distinguitur”; V. 1. 948, V. 1. 949, 
J. L. 719: “.. est”. 

°° V. 1. 950, V. 1. 951, V. 1. 953: “quando tenet praecise ratione terminorum”; J. L. 719: 
"...denet perfecte ratione terminorum”; V.\. 948: after “ratione” — “p” crossed out. 

°° V. 1. 950: “...propositionum”; V.1. 949, V. 1. 953: “respicientis praecise generales...”; V. 1. 
951: °...respicit generales conditiones propositiones”; V. 1. 948: “...respicientis prauecise conditiones 
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This text can be represented in a rather close translation as follows: 


Another difference is that among the consequences one is formal and another 
material. Formal consequence is twofold, since one holds through an external 
middle concerning the form of a sentence, such as the following rules: from an 
exclusive sentence to a universal affirmative sentence whose terms are trans- 
posed is a good consequence, from a necessary major premise and a categorical 
minor premise there follows a necessary conclusion etc. Another (scil. conse- 
quence) holds directly through an intrinsic middle and indirectly through an ex- 
trinsic middle concerning the general conditions of sentences, and not truth or 
falsity, necessity or impossibility; such is the following: Socrates is not running, 
therefore a man is not running. A consequence ts called “material” when it holds 
in virtue of the terms precisely, and not in virtue of some external middle con- 
cerning the general conditions of the sentence (J. L. 719: ...when it holds pre- 
cisely in virtue of the terms and in virtue of some external middle concerning 
precisely material conditions of sentences); such are the following: if a man is 
running, then God exists; a man ts an ass, therefore God does not exist, etc. 


It seems to me that after such a reconstruction the text is easy to inter- 
pret. With reference to the previously distinguished consequences 
(enthymeme and complete consequence), Ockham notes that both 
those kinds count as formal consequences. He contrasts them with 
material consequence whose validity does not depend on some struc- 
tural connections between the antecedent and the consequent, but 
merely on the truth or falsity of both clauses of the consequence. 

If we supplement this text with the above mentioned truth-condi- 
tions for any consequence (p. 141), we obtain quite a precise definition 
of material implication. 

One can object that there are such expressions in this text which 
suggest that formal consequence depends in general on the truth-value 
of antecedent and consequent; moreover — material consequence is 
contrasted incorrectly only with such formal consequences whose ante- 
cedent and consequent are functions containing nominal variables, as if 
the functions containing sentential variables were to be completely ig- 


speciales generales propositionum”; J. L. 719: “et ratione medi extrinseci alicuius respicientis per- 
fecte materiales conditiones propositionum”. Nb. This is the correct variant which so distinctly 
distinguishes the manuscript of Jagiellonian Library from other texts. 

*7 V. 1. 950, V. 1. 951: “cutusmodi sunt consequentiae tales”; V. 1. 953: “cuiusmodi conse- 
quentiae sunt tales”. 

8 V. 1. 948, V. 1. 949, V. 1. 952: “ergo” instead of “igitur”; V. 1. 950: “...si homo est asinus, 
igitur Deus est in coelo”; V. 1. 951: “...st homo est asinus, igitur Deus est equus [aequus?]"; J. L. 
719: “st homo currit, Deus est homo, homo est asinus”’. 

°° Omitted in: V. 1. 950i V. 1. 951. 
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nored... Undoubtedly, these are inaccuracies — some of which are 
merely linguistic inaccuracies anyway; it is clear nevertheless that the 
notion of material implication is already quite distinctly defined. 

Ockham mentions material consequence also at another place. He 
reports two well-known laws which are characteristic of material impli- 
cation: (1) a true proposition follows from any sentence; (2) from a 
false proposition there follows any sentence; he gives the following 
consequences as examples: you are an ass, therefore you are God; you 
are an ass, therefore God is threefold and one — the examples are 
odd, but this is a common thing among medieval logicians; in the for- 
mer example both sentences are false, in the latter — the first is false 
and the second — true. He ends with the following remark: ....but 
such consequences are not formal, hence these rules are not often 
used*? (Ockham formulates these laws as directives). 

The above reasoning of Ockham strengthens my claim that Venera- 
bilis Inceptor has had a clear notion of material implication. 

As I have already mentioned the only other functions with senten- 
tial variables which Ockham characterises are conjunction and disjunc- 
tion. 

A conjunction of two sentences is true if and only if both its con- 
juncts are true; if even one conjunct is false the whole conjunction is 
false.”! 

A sufficient and necessary condition for a disjunction being true is 
the truth of at least one of the disyuncts; the disjunction is false only if 
both its disjuncts are false.*” 


%° “Aliae regulae dantur, quod ad impossibile sequitur quodlibet, et quod necessarium sequitur 
ad quodlibet. Et ideo sequitur: Tu es asinus, ergo tu es Deus — et sequitur: Tu es asinus, ergo Deus 
est trmus et unus. Sed tales consequentiae non sunt formales, ideo illae regulae non sunt multum 
usitatue” (Ockham 1488, 3-3 c. 37 f. 108rB). J. L. 719 has a slightly changed ending (f. 
101rA): “...tales consequentiae non sunt formales nec usitandae”. — It might testify to some 
bias against material consequences. 

“! “Ad verttatem ... copulativae requiritur, quod utraque pars sit vera, et ideo si quaecumque 
pars copulativae sit falsa, copulativa est falsa” (Ockham 1488, 2 c. 32 f. 53rB). 

°° At this point Ockham touches upon the problem of the truth of sentences con- 
cerning the future, which has been put forward already by Aristotle in De Int. 9: “Ad 
veritatem aulem distunctivae requiritur quod altera pars sit vera, et hoc est intelligendum quando 
propositiones sunt de praesenti et non de futuro nec aequivalentes propositionibus de futuro — el 
hoc diceret Philosophus. Tamen secundum veritatem ad veritatem disiunctivae requiritur quod al- 
lera pars sil vera, quia secundum veriatem propositio de futuro est vera vel falsa, quamvis non 


evidenter” (Ockham 1488, 2 c. 33 f. 53vA). 
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Ockham does not particularly discuss the negation of the whole 
proposition nor the biconditional, but it uses them quite correctly. 

Ockham has already known quite a large number of theses from the 
theory of propositions, which I quote below: 


1. CKpCpqq l. [pabg)]9 

2. CKpKCpqCgqrr 2. {pal(pog)A((qrn]}or 
3. CKCqrCpqCpr* 3. [(q>r)A(pq)]O (pr) 
4. CCpqCCqrCpr 4. (pq) |")? (p->7)] 
5. CCgrCCpqCpr™ 5. (qr) (pq) (p> 7)] 
6. CCpqCNqNp 6. (pq)>(~q>-P) 

7. CCKpqrCNrANpNq” 7. [(paqg)r]o [7 (-pv~q)] 
8. CKNgCpqNp 8. [~qa(poq)]o~p 

9. CCKpqrCKpNrNq 9. [(paq)r]>[(pa~r) > ~4] 
10. CCKpqrCKNrqNp”° 10. [(pag)r]>[ (79) >-~4] 


“9 “Sciendum quod semper ex conditionali et antecedente, vel cum aliquo antecedente ad ante- 
cedens illius conditionalis — sequitur consequens; sicut sequitur: si homo currit, animal currit — 
homo curril, ergo animal currit. Similiter sequitur: st homo currit, animal currit sed omnis substan- 
lia currit, ergo animal currit... Sumiliter ex conditionali maiore et conditionalt minore habente pro 
consequente antecedens primae conditionalis est bonus sillogismus, sicut sequitur: si homo currit, 
animal currit — ergo st Socrates currit, animal currit” (Ockham 1488, 3-1 c. 68 £. 75vA-B). 

4 “Alia regula est: quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad antecedens, sicut sequitur: 
omne animal currit, ergo omnis homo currit — quidquid sequitur ad tstam: omnis homo currit, se- 
quitur ad istam omne animal currit. Et ex ista sequitur talis alia, scilicet quidquid antecedit ad an- 
ltecedens, antecedit ad consequens — quia aliter sequeretur aliquid ad consequens, quod non se- 
queretur ad antecedens” (ibid., 3-3 c. 37 f. 108rA). There is here a clear attempt to connect 
logically the theses of the theory of propositions. 

*° “Alia regula est quod ex falsis potest sequi verum, et ideo ista consequentia non valet: ante- 
cedens est falsum, ergo consequens falsum; sed ista consequentia est bona: consequens est falsum, 
ergo et antecedens, ita scilicet quod si consequens sit falsum, oportet quod totum antecedens sit fal- 
sum — vel quod aliqua propositio, quae est pars antecedents, sit falsa, scilicet oportet quod 
quaelibet propositio, quae est pars antecedentis, sit falsa, quia aliquando ex una propositione vera et 
alia falsa sequitur conclusio falsa, sicut patet hic: omnis homo est animal, lapis est homo, ergo lapis 
est animal” (abid., 3-3 c. 37 £. 107vB). 

%° “Notandum quod quando antecedens est una propositio, semper sit bona consequentia: ex 
opposito consequentis sequitur oppositum antecedentis. Sed quando antecedens continet plures 
propositiones, tunc non oportet quod ex oppositio consequentis sequatur oppositum antecedentis sive 
cuiuslibet propositionis, quae est pars antecedentis — sed oportet, quod ex opposito consequentis cum 
una propositione sequatur oppositum alterius propositionts, sicut bene sequitur: omnis homo est al- 
bus, Socrates est homo, ergo etc. — el lamen non sequitur: Socrates non est albus, ergo Socrates 
non est homo, sed bene sequitur: Omnis homo est albus, Socrates non est albus, ergo Socrates non est 
homo. Et ex opposito conclusionis et maioris sequitur oppositum minoris [sic!], et non ex solo op- 
posito conclusionis. Sicut bene sequitur: Omnis homo est animal, asinus est homo, ergo asinus est 
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11. CCpqCKprKqr*’ . (pg) [(parn)(gar)] 
12. CCpqCCqNrCpNr . pq) lq--1) ?(p—)] 
13. CKpNqNCpgq . (pa~q)>~~-q) 

14. CNKpNqCpq” . ~(pa~q)>(p9q ) 

15. CNpCpq . ~p(pq) 

16. CqCpqr’ . g>(pq) 

17. ENKpgANpNq* . ~(paq)2(~pv~q) 


18. CKpqp . (paqg)>p 
19. CKpqq"' . (paqyq 


animal; et lamen ex solo opposito conclusionis non sequitur oppositum maiorts, nam non sequitur: 
Nullus asinus est animal, ergo non omnis homo est animal, sed ex opposito conclusionis cum minore 
sequilur oppositum mairoris, nam bene sequitur: nullus asinus est animal, asinus est homo, ergo non 
omnis homo est animal” (ibid., f. 107vB—108rA). Beside the slight editorial obscurity that I 
have indicated, which can be removed by the comparison of the texts, the text in its se- 
cond part — apart from the interpretation given in thesis 9 and thesis 10 — allows one 
more interpretation; in the text it is expressed at least as much as theses 9 and 10 ex- 
press. Besides it may be argued that also the content of my thesis 27 is expressed in the 
text. I ignore this strengthen interpretation here, since I have formulated thesis 27 on 
the basis of far clearer texts. 

“7 “Quidquid stat cum antecedente, stat cum consequente; sicut quidguid stat cum isla: omne 
animal currit — stat etiam cum isto consequente: omnis homo currit. Sed non quidquid stat cum 
consequente, stat cum antecedente; nam cum isto consequente: omnis homo currit — stat ista: ali- 
quis asinus non currit, et amen non stat cum ista: omne animal currit” (¢bid., 3-3 c. 37 f. 108rA). 

8 “Alia regula est: quidquid repugnat consequenti, repugnat antecedenti, sicut quidquid re- 
pugnat isti: omnis homo currit — et astt: omne animal curnit; sed non econverso, quia aliquid re- 
pugnat antecedenti, quod non repugnat consequenti, ul ista repugnal: tantum homo currit et aliud 
ab homine currit — sed ista non repugnat: homo currit et aliud ab homine currit. Et ideo tales con- 
sequentiae sunt bonae: oppositum consequentis stat cum antecedente, ergo consequentia non est 
bona; oppositum consequentis non stat cum antecedenle, ergo consequentia est bona” (ibid.). Let us 
note that from theses 13, 14, 6 and from the law of double negation — there follows the 
equivalence: ECpgNKpNq (p>g)=-(pa-q) |. 

* Principles: from a falsehood there follows anything whatsoever — a truth follows 
from anything whatsoever, footnote 30. 

9 “Sciendum est etiam, quod opposita contradictoria ... copulativae est una disiunctiva com- 
posila ex contradictorns partium copulativae; et ideo idem requiritur et sufficit ad veritatem opposi- 
tae copulativae, quod sufficit et requinitur ad veritatem disiunctivae. Unde istae non contradicunt: 
Socrates est albus et Plato est niger — Socrates non est albus et Plato non est niger, sed illi copula- 
livae contradicit ista: Socrates non est albus vel Plato non est niger” (Ockham 1488, 2 c. 32 f. 
53vA). This is one of De Morgan’s laws. From the thesis derived in the footnote 38, the- 
sis 17 and from the law of double negation there follows a well-known equivalence: 
ECpqgANpq |(b>q)=(-Pvg |. 

*' “Oportet autem scire, quod semper a copulativa ad utramque partem est bona consequentia, 
sicul sequitur: Socrates non curri et Plato disputat, ergo Plato disputat — et non econverso, sed 
econverso est fallacia consequentis” (ibid.). 
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20. CCpqCpKpq* 

21. ENApgKNpNg® 

22. CpApq 

23. CqApq** 

24. CApqCNpgq 

25. CApqCNgqp® 

26. CCpgCCKqrsCKprs* 
27. CCKpgqrCCsNrCKsqNp™ 


. ((>9)> [> 19)] 
21. ~(pvq)=(~pr~q) 
22. p(pvq ) 

23. q-(pvq) 

24. (pvq)>(~p4q) 
25. (pvq)>(~q->p) 
(pq) {[(qar)>s][(par)s)]} 
[(paqg)r]> ts —~1) 9 [(609) 9 -~-]} 


* “Sciendum est, quod quandoque ad altera parte copulativae ad totam copulativam potest esse 
bona consequentia gratia materiae; puta si una pars copulativae inferat alteram partem, tunc ab 
illa parte ad totam copulativam est bona consequentia” (ibid.). 

* “Sciendum est etiam, quod opposita contradictoria disiunctivae est una copulativa composita 
ex contradictoris partium ipsius disiunctivae; et ideo idem requiritur et sufficit ad veritatem oppo- 
sitae distunctivae, quod sufficit et requiritur ad veritatem copulativae” (ibid., c. 33 f. 53vA). This 
is the second of De Morgan’s laws. Albert of Saxony, who is a bit later than Ockham, dis- 
cussing both De Morgan’s laws clearly regards the equivalence as a biconditional. “Omni 
propositiont contradicit una disiunctiva composita ex partibus contradicentibus istius copulativae, 
verbi gratia Socrates currit et Socrates non disputat — eius contradictoria est: Non Socrates currit 
vel Socrates disputat — probatur, quia istis convenit lex et natura contradictoriarum propositionum, 
scilicet st una est vera, reliqua est falsa et econverso, et non possunt simul esse verae nec falsae, et 
earum cathegoricue sunt de consimilibus subiectis et praedicatis, et causa falsitatis unius est causa 
sufficiens veritatis altertus et econverso; patel: nam causa veritatis praedictae copulativae est ambas 
partes esse veras, sed ambas partes praedictae copulativae esse veras est ambas partes praedictae 
disiunctivae esse falsas, verumtamen partes copulativae contradicunt partibus distunctivae, igitur 
causa veritatis copulativae est causa falsitatis disiunctivae [CKpqgNANpNq — 
JS] Szmiliter causa falsitatis copulativae est causa veritatis distunctivae. Nam causa falsitatis 
copulativae est ambas partes esse falsas, vel unam eius partem esse falsam; sed ad ambas partes 
copulativae esse falsas, vel ad unam eius partem esse falsam — sequitur ambas partes disitunctivae 
esse veras, vel unam eius partem esse veram, cum partes copulativae contradicunt partibus distunc- 
livae; et cum ad veritatem disiunctivae sufficiat unam eius partem esse veram, ergo ad falsitatem 
copulativae sequitur veritas disiunctivae constitutae ex partibus contradicentibus partibus copulati- 
vae [CNKpqANpNq — equivalent to: CNANpNqKpq 
— JS]; consimili modo potest deduct, quod sic est econverso” (Albertus of Saxony 1522, f. 43vA). 

* “Sciendum est etiam, quod ab aliqua parte disiunctivae ad totam disiunctivam est bonum 
argumentum, el econverso est fallacia consequentis, nisi sit aliquando aliqua causa specialis impe- 
diens fallaciam consequentis” (Ockham 1488, 2 c. 33 f. 53vA). 

® “Similiter a disiunctiva cum negatione alterius partis ad alteram partem est bonum argu- 
mentum, sicut bene sequitur: Socrates est homo, vel Socrates est asinus — sed Socrates non est asi- 
nus, ergo Socrates est homo” (tbid., f. 53vA-B). 

*© “Quidquid sequitur ad consequens cum addita propositione, sequitur ad antecedens cum 
eadem propositione” (ibid., 3-1 c. 6 f. 58rB). 

*7 | will quote the relevant text in the second part of this paper, for it is connected to 
syllogistic considerations. 
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Among so many true theses from the theory of propositions I have 
found at Ockham merely one false thesis: 
(F) CKCKpgrKCsNqCtNrCKpts* 


(F) {[(paqg)r]a[(so~g)a(t>—r) t O[(pat)s] 


It is easy to show that this thesis is false using exhaustive search 
method and making the following substitutions: p — 1, g — 0, r — 0, 
s—O,t—1. 

However, even this mistake is instructive. It proves that modern 
logic is not a mere repetition of old things, already forgotten at that; it 
is hard not to notice such a mistake using modern logical methods. 

With this I end the presentation of Ockham’s theory of propositions 
and I go on now to the relation of the theory of propositions to cate- 
gorical syllogistic. 


[2. The relation of the theory of propositions to categorical syllogistic] 


Let me start again with some introductory explanations. In the wri- 
tings of Ockham, as in the writings of almost all medieval authors, be- 
side categorical syllogistic which deals with sentences and sentential 
functions of the type: A is B, there are also other syllogistics: first of all 
a syllogistic of modal propositions is developed after Aristotle, apart 
from it a syllogistic in which a verb occurs in future or past tense, a 
syllogistic of exclusive propositions etc. 

We will be concerned here with categorical syllogistic only. 

In modern traditional logic, all syllogisms are divided into four so- 
-called figures; Ockham acknowledges only the three first figures; ac- 
cording to him, syllogisms of the fourth figure belong to the first fi- 
gure. In this respect Venerabilis Inceptor agrees with other medieval logi- 
cians. Anyway, this stance is quite justified, since they assume a diffe- 
rent principle of classification. 

Today, the acknowledged principle of the distinction of four syllo- 
gistic figures is a position of the middle term in the premises; there is 
also another, hidden, principle of this classification, however, in virtue 
of which the premises are an ordered pair of sentences. The logi- 


* JT will quote the relevant text in the second part of the paper — for the same rea- 
son that I have mentioned in the previous footnote. 
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cal order of premises (an order in writing is of no consequence, of 
course) is determined by the predicate of the conclusion (the major 
term) and the subject of the conclusion (the minor term); the major 
premise is the premise which contains the major term together with the 
middle term; the minor premise is the premise which contains the mi- 
nor term together with the middle term. It is the conclusion which is 
taken into account in the logical ordering of the premises and it is ob- 
vious that the ordered pair of premises: MP — SM is different from the 
ordered pair: PM — MS. Hence, four figures have to be distinguished 
in the classification. 

However, if the conclusion 1s not taken into account, the logical rea- 
son for treating premises as an ordered pair vanishes. If syllogistic 
premises do not count as an ordered pair, then there is no logical rea- 
son for distinguishing the fourth figure from the first; the unordered 
pair of premises: MP — SM differs from the unordered pair: PM — 
MS at most by the symbols of the variables. 

Medieval logicians distinguish syllogistic figures exclusively on the 
basis of premises not regarding them as ordered pairs. They use the 
terms “a major premise — a major term”, “a minor premise — a minor 
term”, but the meaning of these terms is rather vague; usually the 
premise which is first as regards its location is called a major premise, 
and the premise which is second — a minor premise. Accordingly ma- 
jor term and minor term are distinguished. This is only «usually», 
however. Such a terminology is not strictly followed. On such a view 
the division of syllogisms into three figures only is entirely justified.” 


* “Tantum sunt tres figurae. Prima est, in qua medius terminus subicitur in prima propositione et 
praedicatur in secunda; secunda figura est, m qua medius terminus praedicatur in utraque; tertia 
figura est, in qua medius terminus subicitur in utraque. Et non est apponenda quarta figura; quia si 
medius terminus praedicatur in prima propositione et subicitur in secunda, non ent nisi transpositio 
propositionum positarum in prima figura et ideo non sequitur aliqua conclusio quam illa, quae sequitur 
ex praemissis dispositis in prima figura. Et ideo non est negandum, quin syllogismus possit fiert ex 
duabus praemissis, in quarum prima medius lerminus praedicatur et m secunda subicitur, sed ila con- 
clusio, quae primo sequitur ex ills, principaliter ert eadem cum secunda, quae sequitur ex eisdem 
praemissis dispositis in prima figura. Si enim arguatur sic: Omnis homo est animal, omne animal est 
substantia, ergo omnis homo est substantia — et illa eadem conclusio sequitur ex eisdem praemissis sic 
dispositis in prima figura: Omne animal est substantia, omnis homo est animal, ergo omnis homo est 
substantia” (Ockham 1488, 3-1 c. 2 f. 55rA). Cf. also: “Prima figura novem habet modos. Quorum 
primi quatuor concludunt divecte, reliqui vero quinque indirecte. Directe autem concludere est maiorem 
extremitatem praedicare de minor in conclusione, indirecte autem concludere est minorem extremitalem 
praedicari de maiori in conclusione [sic!] (Peter of Spain 1488, f. 55vB). 
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However, there has been some inconsistencies in this classification 
into three figures, which have been caused by the Aristotelian tradition. 

For it is clearly an inconsistency to distinguish in this classification 
the premises of the moods Cesare and Camesters in the second figure 
and Disamis and Datist — in the third figure. 

Such inconsistencies had to lead either to certain changes in the 
three-figure classification or to the acceptance of the four figures. The 
four-figure classification has began to win in the fifteenth century 
(Prantl 1927, IV, pp. 178f) and it has been finally commonly accepted 
in traditional logic. 

Now, some general explanations about the method which Ockham 
uses to expose categorical syllogistic. The main axiom of the syllogistic 
is dictum de omni et de nullo, which is developed into four moods of the 
first figure. All remaining moods are justified by reduction to one of 
these four moods of the first figure.”” 

In each figure Ockham takes into account all possible combinations 
of two propositions of traditional type (@, e, 2, 0) and rejects arrange- 
ments which do not yield any conclusion’! — by means of general prin- 


°° “Omnis sillogismus immediate vel mediate regulatur per dici de omni vel dici de nullo. Syl- 
logismi autem secundae figurae et lertiae reducuntur ad syllogismos primae figurae vel per conver- 
stonem vel per impossibile vel per transpositionem propositionum, et ideo mediate regulantur per 
dici de omni vel per dict de nullo. Et quandocumque sic est, quod aliquis discursus regulatur per 
dict de omni vel dict de nullo sive mediate sive immediate, ille discursus est bonus. Per immediate 
intelligit {sic!] syllogismos primae figurae, quia immediate regulantur. Per mediate intelligit [sic!] 
omnes modos secundae figurae el lertiae, quia omnes reducuntur ad quatuor modos primae figurae 
et sic regulantur mediantibus ills. Est autem dict de omni, quando nihil est sumere sub subiecto, 
quin de eodem dicatur praedicatum; quod est sic intelligendum, non quod praedicatum vere conve- 
niat cuilibet, de quo dicitur subiectum, quia tunc non esset dici de omni nisi in propositionibus veris; 
sed sufficil, quod per talem propositionem denotatur, quod nihil sit sumere sub subiecto, quin de 
eodem dicatur praedicatum, et hoc denotatur per omnem propositionem universalem affirmativam. 
Dici de nullo est, quando per eam [sic!] denotatur, quod de quocumque dicitur subiectum, quod ab 
eo removelur praedicatum, el hoc denotatur per omnem propositionem universalem negalivam, sive 
su vera sive falsa” (Ockham 1488, 3-1 c. 2 f. 55rA-B). 

°! By way of illustration I quote the relevant Ockham’s arguments concerning the 
third figure. By means of two rules peculiar to that figure, discussed discursively: “Primo 
... m lerha figura nunquam potest concludi conclusio universalis. Secundo ... in lertia figura sem- 
per minor debel esse affirmativa” (ibid., 3-1, c. 14 f. 60rB). In this way six valid syllogisms in 
that figure are established: “Ex praedictis ... duobus principits convenientibus omni syllogismo, 
quorum unum esl, quod semper altera praemissarum debet esse universalis vel singularis [sic!], et 
aliud quod semper altera praemissarum debet esse affirmaliva — sequitur, quod non sunt nisi sex 
modi utiles mm tertia figura. Nam hic sicut in altis per istas quatuor differientias: universale, par- 
ticulare, affirmativum, negattvuum — possunt tantum fieri sedecim combinationes [4° — JS], scili- 
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ciples for syllogistic premises which has been established discursively 
beforehand and certain principles peculiar to the given figure. He jus- 
tifies the validity of other arrangements together with relevant conclu- 
sions by four main moods of the first figure. There are twenty four 
valid moods. 

In each figure, Ockham distinguishes primary and secondary 
moods. Secondary moods consist of all moods which have a particular 
conclusion, provided that at the same time a universal conclusion fol- 
lows from the same premises (five moods); besides in the first figure all 
moods of the fourth figure count as secondary. Other valid syllogistic 
moods are primary moods. 

He marks particular primary moods with ordinal numbers; rarely 
and marginally does he use special names. In the first and second fi- 
gures the sequence corresponds to the sequence which is now commonly 
used in the enumeration of syllogisms. In the third figure the sequence 
is as follows: Darapti, Felapton, Disamis, Bocardo, Ferison.>” According to 
Ockham, particular sentences may also in syllogisms appear, which are 
then equivalent to universal sentences as far as syllogistic is concerned.” 

It is well-known today that the theory of propositions is logically 
prior to syllogistic — 1.e. the theses of the theory of propositions consti- 
tute premises in an axiomatic formulation of syllogistic, independently 


cet octo in quibus semper utraque praemissarum est negativa, vel utraque est particularis. Restant 
ergo aliae; quia st utraque sit wniversalis — aut utraque est affirmativa et habetur primus modus 
[Darapti — JS], aut maior est negativa et minor affirmativa et habetur secundus modus 
[Felapton — JS], aut econverso — et est tertius modus peccans contra principium primum istius 
figurae (sic!). Si autem non utraque praemissarum sit universalis sed altera, tunc aut maior est 
universalis et minor particularis vel econverso. Si primo modo — aut maior est affirmativa et mi- 
nor negativa, el non valet, sicut patet — aut econverso, et habetur sextus modus [Ferison — JS] 
— aut utraque praemissarum est affirmativa et habetur quartus modus [Datisi — JS]. Si autem 
maior sit particularis et minor universalis — aut utraque est affirmativa, et est tertius modus 
[Disamis — JS] — aul maior est negativa et minor affirmativa, et est quintus modus [Bocardo 
— JS] — aut maior affirmativa et minor negativa, et non valet, quia peccat contra principium 
istius figurae” (rbid., f. 6OvA). 

5? Cf. the previous footnote; for the first figure — (Ockham 1488, 3-1, c. 6 f. 58rA-B); 
for the second figure — (ibid., c. 10 f. 59rB). 

53 Cf. the footnote 51, and (Ockham 1488, 3-1 c. 3 f. 55rB, c. 8 f. 58rA). Having noted 
that the mood Bocardo cannot be reduced to some mood of the first figure by conversion, 
he writes further: “Sciendum est tamen quod, si in quinto modo [scil. tertiae figurae — JS] maior 
esset singularis, posset reduci per conversionem minoris. Verum tamen talis modus non plus deberet 
poni in isto quinto modo quam in secundo [Felapton — JS] propter hoc, quod singularis non plus 
convenil cum particulari quam cum universali sed minus” (Ockham 1488, f. 60vB). 
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of the axioms chosen (Lukasiewicz 1929, pp. 170—190; Salamucha 
1930, pp. 124—126). 

It turns out that Venerabilis Inceptor has been well aware of this — 
although, probably succumbing to the prevailing opinion, he claims 
that syllogisms are the most important ways of reasoning.” 

Having discussed the first four moods of the first figure — which 
constitute an amplification of the principle dictum de omni et de nullo — 
Ockham in turn enumerates all secondary moods of the first figure, 
pointing out briefly to transformations (conversion, transposition of pre- 
mises) which are needed to deduce them from the four primary ones. 

If we write the conclusion of the first mood as: SaP, then from the 
same premises there also follow the conclusions: SiP (Barbari), PiS 
(Bramantip). 

If we write the conclusion of the second mood as: SeP, then from 
the same premises there also follows the conclusions: PeS (Camenes), 
SoP (Celaront), PoS (Camenos). 

If we write the conclusion of the third mood as: SiP, then from the 
same premises there also follows the conclusion: PiS (Dimaris). 

If SoP follows from the premises MeP — SiM, then SoP follows also 
from any of the following pairs of premises: PeM — MaS (Fesapo) — 
MiS — PeM (Fresison). 

He ends this enumeration with an interesting remark. All moods 
are proved by the following rules: anything that follows from the con- 
sequent, follows also from the antecedent; anything that follows from 
the consequent together with any sentence — follows also from the 
antecedent together with the same sentence.*’ These are the theses 4 


+ “Completis duobus tractatibus, nunc ad tertium tractatum de argumentis est accadendum. Et 
quia inter omnes species argumentationis sillogismus obtinet principatum, ideo de sillogismis est 
primo dicendum” (Ockham 1488, 3-1 c. 1 f. 54vA). 

°> In relevant places I indicate small variants which explain the sense better, accord- 
ing to J. L. 719 f. 52vA-B: Istae conclusiones prius nominatae sunt primo sequentes ex praemissis. 
Mediante [J. L. — Mediate] tamen et secundario sequuntur aliae conclusiones. Nam in primo 
modo, praeter universalem conclusionem sequentem, sequitur conclusio particularis et conversa 
[J. L. — primae] conclusionis universalis — et ita tres conclusiones sequuntur in primo modo, et 
ultama conclusio ponitur sequi in isto modo, qui dicitur Baralipton. Ex praemissis aulem disposilis 
in secundo modo sequuntur quatuor conclusiones. Prima universalis negativa in qua negatur 
maior extremitas de minore. Secunda conversa alius universalis et tunc habetur ille modus, qui di- 
citur Celantes. Tertia est particularis subalterna primae universalis. Quarta est particularis et 
negativa de terminis transpositis, quae est subalterne (sic!] secundae conclusionis universalis. Ex 
praemissis in tertio modo sequuntur duae conclusiones, [scil.] particularis directa et secundario 
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and 26 from the theory of propositions.”° It is easy to check that both 
these theses, or some related ones, are necessary premises here, al- 
though they are not sufficient on their own — in a complete proof 
other theses of the theory of propositions are needed. 

It is significant that the need for a theory of propositions is clearly 
acknowledged in the presentation of syllogistic. 

Again in the second figure, while reducing the mood Cesare to the 
mood Celarent, Ockham appeals to thesis 4.” 

The reasoning concerning the mood Baroco is also interesting. He 
notes that only a proof per impossibile is possible, proves it by using an 
example and ends with the following remark: ... et tenet omnis reductio 
per wmpossibile per istam regulam: oppositum consequentis non stat cum antece- 
dente. What does this rule mean? 


conversa illius — et tunc habetur ille modus, qui dicitur Dabitis. Ex praemissis in quarto modo non 
sequitur nist una conclusio et hoc, quia particularis negativa non convertitur, sed illa eadem con- 
clusio particularis negativa sequitur ex universali affirmativa de terminis transpositis ipsius minoris 
et universali negativa conversa matoris ipsius propositionibus transpositis, concludentibus conclu- 
stonem indirectam; similiter ex conversa maioris transpositis praemassis et indirecte concludentibus 
— et tunc habentur ili duo modi Fapesmo et Frisesomorum. Omnia autem praedicta probantur 
per istas regulas, quae semper sunt verae: Quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad antece- 
dens. — Quidquid sequitur ad consequens cum addita propositione, sequitur ad antecedens cum 
eadem propositione. Tales autem modi non possunt accipi penes aliquos modos per transpositionem 
propositionum. Nam [J]. L. — modi] affirmativi non possunt reduci per conversionem in modos 
affirmativos propter hoc, quod [J. L. — nec universalis affirmativa...] nec universalis negativa 
potest converti in universalem affirmativam. Et eadem ratio est, quare penes modum universalem 
non potest sumi talts modus concludens tndirecte per transpositionem propositionum de terminis 
transpositis” (Ockham 1488, 3-1 c. 6 f. 58rB). 

°° The numbers of the theses from the theory of propositions refer to the enumera- 
tion given in the first part. 

°” “Notandum est, quod syllogismi in secunda figura non sunt ex se apparentes, sed habent 
reduci ad syllogismos primae figurae, et hoc per conversionem vel per impossibile. Per conversionem 
autem reducuntur tantum tres primi. Unde primus modus reducitur per solam conversionem maio- 
ris, quia conversa maiore fit syllogismus in prima figura, sicul de se patet. Et patet tahs modus ar- 
guendi per conversionem per istam regulam: Quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad antece- 
dens eiusdem” (ibid., 3-1 c. 11 f. 59vB). In the enumeration of the indirect moods of the 
second figure (Cesaro, Camestros) Ockham clearly obliterated the differences between the 
premises of the moods Cesare and Camestres (cf. p. 152). “Sicud in praemissis in prima figura 
aliquando sequuntur plures conclusiones et propter hoc ponuntur aliqui modi concludentes indi- 
recle, ita est etiam in secunda figura. Unde ex praemissis sillogismorum universalium sequuntur 
quatuor conclusiones, scilicet duae directae: universalis negativa et sua subalterna — et duae indi- 
reclae, scilicet conversa primae conclusionis universalis et subalterna eiusdem” (ibid., c. 10 £. 
5OvB). 
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There has been three kinds of oppositionis between sentences known 
in medieval logic: oppositio contradictoria, oppositio contraria and oppositio 
subcontraria. Let L stand for contrary or subcontrary opposition and L 
let be a functor with one sentential argument. Then the possible inter- 
pretations of the above rule can be represented as the following two 


theses: 
(A)  CCpqCNqNp (A) (p9q)>(-q>-f) 
(B) CCpqCLqLp (B)  (p—9)>(Lq>Lp) 


The sentence (A) is a true sentence; it is thesis 6 of the theory of 
propositions. Whereas the sentence (B) is a false sentence. It can be 
seen at once in the following substitution: 


(P) CCYabYaCUbaUab (P) (¥ab-Yba)—(Uba-Uab) 


Since the antecedent of this conditional: 


CYabYba YabYba 


is a true sentence, one would have to accept the sentence: 


CUbaUab Uba—-Uab 


which ts false; hence the sentence (P) is false and so is (B), whose ad- 
muissible substitution was (P). 

It is evident that Ockham regards the sentence (B) as true, at least 
for two contrary sentences — and of course he makes a mistake. 

By means of the interpretation (B) he reduces per impossibile the 
mood Cesare to the mood Celarent, and in the same way the mood Ca- 
mestres — to the mood Barbara. These arguments would have been 
valid, if thesis (F) (p. 150) had been true — but it is not.”® I think that 


°** After developing the mood Baroco on the example of a proof, he writes further: El 
tenet omnis reductio per impossibile per istam regulam: Oppositum consequentis non stat cum ante- 
cedente, igitur (J. L. — prima] consequentia [J. L. — fuit] bona. Unde si talis syllogismus non 
valeret, tunc oppositum conclusionis staret cum praemissis — sed hoc est falsum, quia tunc oportet 
praemissas esse veras [J. L. — possent praemissae esse verae] et tamen oppositum conclusionis essel 
simul verum el per consequens oppositum conclusionis et una praemissarum non inferret oppositum 
alterius praemissae, quia oppositum staret. Et ita universaliter — quando ex opposito conclusionis 
cum altera praemissarum infertur oppositum alterius praemissae, semper discursus bonus est per 
hanc regulam: Oppositum consequentis non stat cum antecedente, ergo consequentia est bona. Si- 
mililer primus modus secundae figurae reducitur in secundum modum primae figurae arguendo ex 
contraria conclusionis, quae est universalis affirmativa, ponendo eam loco minoris — et maiore 
negativa mferendo contrariam minoris, quae est universalis negaliva. Secundus modus reducitur in 
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— in the most kind interpretation — at least thesis (F) should be ac- 
counted to be Ockham’s mistake. 

An immediate source of that mistake was a certain innocent remark 
of Aristotle. In the Prior Analytics after giving usual proofs by conver- 
sion for Cesare and Camestres, Aristotle offers the following indication 
(A. 5. 27 a. 14—15): this can be proved also by reduction ad impossibile 
(Eig TO GdVVaTOV GyovtTas). He does not develop those proofs. The re- 
mark is innocuous, for the proofs can be given in the usual way using 
thesis 9, reducing the above-mentioned moods to Ferio and Darii res- 
pectively; however, as we have seen, it has resulted in a mistake. 

Moreover, it seems to me that this mistake has not been accidental. 
There is evidence that this problem has been widely discussed in the 
Middle Ages. 

Again, a reason for this has been Aristotle’s proof of the conversion 
of universal negative sentences in the Prior Analytics (A. 2. 25 a. 14— 
17). This proof looks as follows: “If no B is A, neither can any A be B. 
For if some A (say C) were B, it would not be true that no B is A; for C 
is a B.”* This proof, which medieval logicians correctly counted as a 
proof per impossibile, worries them to a great extent, for it looks as a vi- 
cious circle. Namely, in the simplest interpretation, the conversion of 
universal negative sentences is proved in terms of the conversion of 
particular affirmative sentences; and in the same chapter few lines be- 
low Aristotle proves again the conversion of particular affirmative sen- 
tences — hence, there is a clear difficulty here.” 


primum modum primae figurae arguendo ex eadem maiore, quae prius — et contraria conclusionis, 
quae est universalis affirmativa — inferendo contrariam minors. Tertius modus reducitur in se- 
cundum modum primae figurae arguendo ex eadem matore — et contradictoria conclusionis, infer- 
endo contradictorium minoris. Sic ergo omnes sillogismi secundae figurae reducuntur in syllogismos 
primae figurae, scilicet in duos primos modos, arguendo semper ex matore, quae prius — et ex con- 
traria vel contradictoria conclusionis inferendo contrariam vel contradictoriam minoris, virtule 
ulius regulae: Oppositum consequentis non stat cum antecedente [J. L. — quoniam repugnans con- 
clusionis et consequentis non stat cum antecedente], ergo prima consequentia bona. Unde sciendum, 
quod nunquam valet syllogismus in secunda figura, nist possi reduci in sllogismum primae figurae 
vel per conversionem vel per impossibile — et propter hoc dictum est prius, quod omnis syllogismus 
regulatur per dici omni vel de nullo mediate vel immediate” (Ockham 1488, 3-1 c. 11 f. 60rA; 
J. L. 719 f. 55rB — vA). 

* Cf. (Aristotle 1925a, 25a, lines 14—17) [tr.’s note]. 

° “Dicit ergo [scil. Aristoteles — JS], quod sequitur: nullum 6b est a, ergo nullum a est b — 
quia si hoc non sequitur, oppositum stare potest cum prima, scilicet aliquid a est b; sed rmpossible est 
hanc stare cum prima, scilicet aliquid a est b, quia si aliquid etc. Patet ergo, quod oppositum con- 
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In order to avoid the vicious circle, one can regard this proof as a 
proof by exposition — 81a éx@eow.”” 

Duns Scotus has devoted the entire section X of his considerations 
of the Prior Analytics to this proof and it is this proof which has 
prompted the formulation of various interesting rules of consequences 
(Lukasiewicz 1934, pp. 432—435). The main problem of the section X 
is expressed in the following way: “Utrum in omni bona cosequentia ex op- 
posito consequentis inferatur oppositum antecedentis?” (Duns Scotus 1583, f. 
275rB). 

Doctor Subtilts solves the problem correctly and in a refined way. It is 
not true that in a good consequence from a sentence contrary to the 
consequent there follows a sentence contary to the antecedent; if this 
had been true then a universal affirmative sentence would have had a 
simple conversion, without any change of quantity (because of the true 
implication: CYabYba) Nab >¥ba |" It is true, however, that from the 
negation of the consequent there follows the negation of the antece- 
dent.” Immediately after this rule, he makes a slightly vague remark 
on the subject of the problem under discussion: it seems to me that this 
remark allows the following correct interpretation: 


clusionis stare non potest cum prima” (Giles 1499, f. 5vB). After (f. 6rA-B) he tries to explain 
that this is not a proof by means of the conversion of particular affirmatives, since it 
would constitute a vicious circle. 

°° Compare such proofs for Bocardo in categorical syllogistic (An. Pr. A. 6. 28 b. 17— 
21) and in affirmative syllogistic (An. Pr A. 8. 30a. 9—14). 

°! “Ponuntur conclusiones. Prima est, quod quando ad antecedens sequitur consequens — non 
quod ex opposito contrario consequentis sequalur oppositum contrarium antecedentis. Et si sequatur, 
lamen hoc non sufficit ad bonitatem consequentiae. Prima pars probatur: Quia sequitur: nullum 
animal est homo, igitur nullus homo est antmal — et tamen arguendo ex contrario consequentis ad 
contrarium antecedentis non valet consequentia, sicul non sequitur: omnis homo est animal, igilur 
omne animal est homo. Et per idem probatur secunda pars; quia non sequilur, quod ista consequen- 
tia valeat ex hoc, quod ad contrarium consequentis sequatur contrarium antecedentis” (Duns 
Scotus 1583, f. 277rB). 

°° Secunda conclusio est, quod in omni bona consequentia ad oppositum contradictorium con- 
sequentis sequitur oppositum contradictorium antecedentis. Probatur per diffinitionem bonae conse- 
quentiae. — Et sit a antecedens et b consequens; tunc per diffinitionem sequitur, quod a et b simul 
formatis impossibile est a esse verum et consequens falsum; igitur impossibile est, quod contradicto- 
rium consequentis sit verum et contradictorium antecedentis sit falsum. Igitur per diffinitionem 
consequentiae contradictorium consequentis erit antecedens ad contradictorium antecedentis — el 
habetur propositio” (ibid., f. 277rB — vA). 
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This is a thesis related to thesis 27. 

Thus, as we can see, this problem has been discussed and correctly 
solved already before Ockham. 

The mistake either made by Ockham, or introduced by him, has 
lingered in medieval logic for long. It can still be found in the second 
half of the fifteenth century in John Versor’s commentary to Peter of 
Spain. However, Versor has the feeling that something is wrong with 
such an inference; therefore, he tries to make thesis (F) more precise 
and bases an analogous inference on the following related thesis: 


CKCKpqrKCsNqKCrvEtNvCKpts™ 
[[paqg)r]al{(s~9g)al(rs)Ato-~v) }} J[(pat)s] 


It is easy to establish the falsity of this thesis by means of the fol- 
lowing substitution: p — 1, g — 0,r —0,s —0,v —0,t— 1. 

Thus, we see that Ockham’s mistake has not ended with Ockham. 

Having presenting the historical background of the mistake I have 
noticed, I come back to the main subject. 

Having explained that in the third figure the reduction of the mood 
Bocardo to the first figure can only be done per impossibile, again Ock- 
ham utters an interesting statement: every syllogism of the third figure 
can be reduced to some type of the first figure in such a way that ex op- 


posito conclusionis and from a minor premise a sentence contradictory to 


°° “Tertia conclusio est, quod quando ad antecedens sequitur consequens, oppositum conse- 


quentis repugnat antecedenti. Probatur: quia oppositum consequentis non potest simul stare in 
veritate cum antecedent, igitur repugnat sibt — tenet consequentia per quid nominis repugnantiae. 
Et antecedens apparet, quia oppositum consequentis infer oppositum antecedentis per praedictam 
regulam. Igitur cum oppositum antecedentis repugnel sibi, sequitur etiam, quod oppositum conse- 
quentis repugnabil sibi, licet non eodem modo. Patet igitur qualiter ex opposito consequentis infertur 
oppositum antecedentis. Et haec de tertio” (abid., £. 277vA). 

** Peter of Spain after proving Camestres by conversion: “Et reducitur ad Darti per im- 
possibile — caprendo oppositum contradictortum conclusionis cum maiore, inferendo contradicto- 
rium suae minoris. Et etiam per impossibile — capiendo contrarium conclusionis cum maiore potest 
inferre contrartum suae minoris in Barbara, ad quam contrariam iterum sequitur contradictoria 
minoris — ul arguendo sic in Camestres: Omnis homo est animal, nullus lapis est animal, ergo 
nullus lapis est homo. — Et sic in Barbara: Omnis homo est animal, omnis lapis est homo, ergo 
omnis lapis est animal — quae est contraria primae minoris, ad quam sequitur: quidam lapis est 
animal” (Peter of Spain 1488, f. 59rA). 
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the major premise is derived; the whole process is based on the fol- 
lowing rule: oppositum conclusionis non stat cum antecedente.”” 

This whole slightly obscure remark is true as long as thesis 27 is 
true; this thesis is needed for the reduction of the moods Darapti and 
Felapton to the moods of the first figure; other moods can be reduced to 
the first figure in a usual way per reductionem ad absurdum using thesis 9 
or thesis 10. Hence, again I think that thesis 27 should be counted as 
one of the true theses known to Ockham. 

It seems to me that I can summarise the modest results of my work 
in the following points: 

1. Ockham has had a quite correct and precise notion of material 
implication. 

2. The theory of propositions has already been a seriously deve- 
loped theory in Ockham (27 theses comparing with mere 24 syllogistic 
theses); there is already a slight tendency to combine the theses of the 
theory of propositions (thesis 4 and thesis 5). 

3. The theory of propositions has been for Ockham a logically prior 
theory than syllogistic. 

It is hard to determine today which of the things I have discussed 
here Ockham introduces to medieval logic, and which he only repeats 
after others. It is merely known that in many aspects he is not a Vene- 
rabilis Inceptor, but rather a firm exponent of a certain trend which has 
come into being independently of him. The reconstruction of the 
evolutionary lines in medieval logic is the matter for the future. 


°° “Sciendum est etiam, quod omnes syllogismi tertiae figurae reducuntur in prima(m) 
figura(m) vel per conversionem vel per impossibile. Unde primus modus reducitur in tertium 
modum primae figurae per conversionem minoris... Sed quintus non potest reduci per conversio- 
nem, quia non est in ea [sic!] aliqua propositio convertibilis nisi uniwversalis affirmativa, quae non 
convertitur nist in particularem — et tunc in syllogismo in prima figura utraque praemissarum 
esset parlicularis, quod non est verum; et ideo ille modus reducitur praecise per impossibile, sicut 
omnes alu per impossibile reducuntur. Unde sciendum quod quilibet syllogismus factus in tertia 
figura reducitur in primam figuram arguendo ex opposito [J. L. — contradictorio — sic!] conclu- 
sions et minore, nferendo oppositum contradictorium maioris — et lenet talis reductio per istam 
regulam: oppositum conclusionis non stat cum antecedente, ergo consequentia bona” (Ockham, 
1488, 3-1 c. 14 f. 60vB; J. L. 719 f. 56rB). In the third figure, trying to construct indirect 
moods, Ockham again obliterates differences between the premises of Disamis and Datisi 
(cf. p. 152 and footnote 57). “Notandum est etiam, quod sicut in prima figura aliqui modi con- 
cludunt indivecte, ita etiam in tertia figura; nam quilibet modus affirmativus concludit duas con- 
clusiones, scilicet unam directam et suam conversam — modi aulem negativi concludunt tantum 
unam, quia particulars negativa non convertitur” (ibid.). 
°° Cf. an interesting paper (Michalski 1935). 
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Let me finish with some general remarks on the further history of 
the logical achievements which we have found in Ockham. They are 
results of casting the lead into the unfathomable depths of medieval 
logical treatises and hence they do not lay claim to reconstruct the his- 
tory; they may have only a guiding import for further investigations on 
that field. 

Thanks to the valuable work of Prof. Lukasiewicz (1934) it is al- 
ready known that the theory of propositions has been further practised 
in the Middle Ages in the treatises on the so-called consequences. 

Has it been regarded as logically prior to syllogistic? 

It seems to me that the consciousness of this fact has slowly become 
obliterated — if it has managed at all to penetrate into medieval logic. 

We find the signs of this consciousness in John Versor’s commen- 
taries to Peter of Spain in the second half of the fifteenth century — it 
is already a seriously weakened consciousness, however. John Versor 
appeals in syllogistic to consequences relatively rarely, mainly in the 
proofs per impossibile.°” 

And what has happened with material implication? There are signs 
of a sharp opposition against that notion and finally — a complete de- 
formation. 

An anonymous author, whose logical treatise dates from the four- 
teenth century at the earliest as its content suggest, categorically rejects 


7 Cf. footnote 64 and (Peter of Spain 1488, f. 57vA). Noting that the mood Braman- 
tip (in his terminology and in the terminology of Peter of Spain — Baralipion) can be re- 
duced to the mood Barbara by conversion of the conclusion in Barbara, he adds: “Etiam 
capiendo oppositum conclusionis suae cum maiore ad inferendum oppositum minoris in Celarent, 
ostenditur sua necessitas concludendi per illam regulam: Quandocumque ex opposito consequentis 
infertur oppositum antecedeniis, ibi est bona consequentia [thesis 27 — JS]; sed ex opposito conclu- 
sionis de Baralipton cum una praemissarum infertur in Celarent oppositum alterius praemissae, 
ideo per hoc probatur suffictenter” (the example quoted for Baralipton: “Omne animal est sub- 
stantia, omnis homo est animal, ergo quaedam substantia est homo” — f. 57rB). Three times 
Versor appeals to hypothetical syllogism; once in the proof of the mood Fesapo (in the 
terminology of Versora and Peter of Spain — Fapesmo). “Octavus modus, scilicet Fapesmo, 
constat ex universali affirmativa maior et universali negativa minori, particularem negatrvam 
concludentes indirecte. Et reducitur ad Ferio maiore conversa per accidens et minore simpliciter, 
facta transpositione praemissarum. Et probatur consequentia huiusmodi per illam regulam: Quid- 
guid sequitur ad consequens bonae consequentiae, sequitur ad antecedens eius” (ibid., f. 58rA). 
Besides Versor appeals to the same rule in the same formulation in the proof of the type 
Cesare (f. 59rA) and in the proof of the mood Darapti (f. 60TB). 
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the thesis that everything follows from a falsehood, claiming that in a 
good consequence there should be an internal dependence between 
the content of the antecedent and the consequent.” He makes a «sla- 
shing> criticism even of the refined reasoning of Duns Scotus (Lukasie- 
wicz 1934, p. 434) on the subject of the truth of the thesis: 


CKpNpq™ 


I have found an interesting deformation of Ockham’s material 1m- 
plication in the second half of the fourteenth century and at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. We can find it in a quoted work by 
Pschlacher, an author from the beginning of the sixteenth century. This 
work is a commentary to the logic of the first rector of the University of 
Heidelberg, Marsilius Inghen; alongside the commentary, the text 
which is commented upon is printed — moreover the commentator 
does not keep slavishly to the thought contained in the commented 
text, he allows himself to express private views. 

Both these authors also hold on to the view that in a good conse- 
quence there should be an internal dependence between the content of 
the antecedent and the consequent, although probably they do not in- 
dicate it clearly enough in the relevant explanations.” Both keep, how- 


68“ Necesse est... quod ubicumque concluditur aliquid ex altero, vel sequitur aliquid ex altero, 
quod ibi sit habitudo aliqua vel habitudines aliquae — propter quam vel propter quas sequatur 
unum ex altero” (Anonymus 1488, f. 130rA). 

°° First he reports the reasoning of Duns Scotus: “/tem probatio, quod ex hoc impossibili 
Socrates est homo et non est homo sequitur quodlibet aliud impossibile: Quia st Socrates est homo et 
non est homo, ergo Socrates est homo — et est locus a toto integralt, quia contradictio toti est ad 
ulramque sui partem. Sed si Socrates est homo, Socrates est homo vel asinus — el est argumentum a 
parte subiectiva, quia totum distunctum commune est ad utramque sui partem. Ergo a primo: Si 
Socrates est homo et non est homo, ergo Socrates est homo vel asinus; sed non est homo, quia Socra- 
les est homo et non homo. — Socrates non est homo, a toto integrali: ergo Socrates est asinus. Et ex 
hoc impossibili: Socrates est homo et non est homo, sequitur Socratem esse asmum. The author 
replies: Ad tertium dicendum quod bene tenet argumentum usque ad illationem quae fit a primo ad 
ultimum, dicendo sic: Ergo a primo: si Socrates est homo et non est homo, Socrates est homo vel asi- 
nus. Sed sequens illatio non tenet, quia non interimit hanc: Socrates est homo, quam oportet m- 
terimere ad hoc, quod sequeretur Socratem esse asinum, quum hoc sit verum: Socrates est homo vel 
asinus; quia praedicta contradictio, scilicet Socrates est homo et non homo, aequaliter mterimil et 
ponit hanc scilicet Socrates est homo — et ita non magis interimit, quam ponit eam; et propter hoc 
non interimit alteram partem disiunctivae, et ob hoc non est locus a dividione. Et ideo non sequitur 
argumentum” (ibid, f. 130rA-B). 

© According to Marsilius: “Sciendum sic diffiniri consequentiam: Est oratio habens antece- 
dens et consequens, et notam illationis consequentis ex antecedente — tamquam partes principales 
sui, ul: homo currit, ergo animal currit. Et antecedens est propositio, ex qua per notam allationis 
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ever, theses that are characteristic of material implication: everything 
follows from a falsehood — a truth follows from everything; they can 
afford this inconsistency with no difficulties because of the obscurity of 
the notions: “necessity” and “impossibility”, which are used to express 
an internal connection between the antecedent and consequent in a 
good consequence (Marsilius-Pschlacher 1516, f. 187v — 188r). Also 
the division of consequences into formal and material is to be found in 
their works — in what form however? 

Let us recall that Venerabilis Inceptor has presented the division of 
consequences into formal and material ones in a close vicinity to the 
division of formal consequences into complete consequences and en- 
thymemes; and he even entangled the latter distinction with the for- 
mer, contrasting material consequences with both types of the former 
distinction as formal consequences. As it has turned out, this vicinity 
and this «crossing» of both divisions resulted in a destruction of a diffi- 
cult notion of material consequence. Already in the manuscripts which 
I have compared in this work one can notice a tendency to conflate the 
two divisions; it appears that it is here that the reason for such a stri- 
king deformation of texts lies. Both authors discussed presently simply 
transfer the material — formal distinction of consequences into the 
framework of a neighbouring distinction: they count complete conse- 
quences as formal consequences, while formal consequences which are 
enthymemes they count as material consequences.’' In such a way, a 


infertur consequens, ut in oratione prius posita haec propositio: homo currit — dicitur antecedens. 
Consequens vero est propositio, quae per notam illationis infertur ex antecedente, ut haec propositio: 
animal currit. Sed nota illationis consequentis ex antecedente est illa coniunctio, ergo — vel aliqua 
eam includens, vel aequivalens. Unde generaliter coniunctio significans habitudinem sequelae 
necessariam unius propositionis ad aliam dicitur nota illationis; ex his apparet illas coniunctiones: 
st, quia el aequivalentes — esse illationis notas” (Marsilius-Pschlacher 1516, f. 184r). Accor- 
ding to Pschlacher: “Nota illationis in textu sic diffinitur: Est coniunctio significans habitudinem 
sequelae necessariam unius propositions ad aliam” (ibid., f. 184v). Marsilius: “Impossibile est, 
qualitercumque significatur per antecedens secundum totalem eius significationes pro nunc esse, 
quin ita sit, qualitercumque per consequens significatur secundum totalem eius significationem pro 
nunc esse” (ibid., f. 185v). Pschlacher: As can be seen from the context, the additions pro 
nunc are made with the possible changes of the agreement, which gives a relevant 
meaning to various linguistic expressions, in view: “Jn omni bona consequentia illatio est 
necessaria” (ibid., f. 186r). 

" Marsilius: “Restat nunc determinare de consequentiae divisione. Et dividitur primo in con- 
sequentiam formalem et matertalem. Consequentia formalis est, quae tenet in omnibus terminis 
qualitercumque dispositis, retenta consimili forma. Consimilis autem propositionum forma dicitur, 
quando respectu eiusdem copulae propositiones sunt etusdem qualitahis et quantiatis. Et sic in 
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notion of material implication which is so essential for the theory of 
propositions has been radically obliterated. 

It can be argued that this constitutes a return to the conception of 
Duns Scotus (Lukasiewicz 1934, pp. 433f); in any case, it is a departure 
from clear and distinct conception of Ockham — and such a departure 
which bears quite clear marks of a contact with Ockham. 

There is exactly the same deformation of material consequence in 
the writings of a Polish logician from the end of fifteenth century, a 
professor of Jagiellonian University, John of Glogéw.” Thus, a suspi- 


summa tria sunt se ex parte formae lenentia, scilicet ipsa copula, qualitas et quantitas. Consequentia 
materialis dicitur bona consequentia, quae tenet in quibusdam terminis gratia certue significationis 
lerminorum, et non in omnibus retenta consimilr forma, ul: homo currit, ergo animal currit — illa 
consequentia ex eo tenet, quod “animal” est superior terminus ad terminum “homo”, sed non tenet 
gratia formae, quia non sequitur: homo currit, ergo asinus currit, et tamen hic consimilis tenetur 
forma; ideo dicta consequentia est materialis” (ibid., f. 186r). Pschlacher: “Nota, diffinitionem 
consequentiae formalis ipsius Marsilu de rgore non valere, quia nulla consequentia tenet in omni- 
bus terminis. Sed debet intelligi ad hunc sensum: Consequentia formalis est, quae in certo eius sensu 
sic est bona: wa quod non est formabilis alia propositio secum eiusdem formae ad modum conse- 
quentiae, — quae si essel, esset etiam bona consequentia; ut omnes conversiones, omnes syllogismi, 
omnes descensus etc. Ita et diffinitio consequentiae materialis intelligitur ad hunc sensum: Conse- 
quentia materialis est consequentia, quae sic est bona, quod in aliquo etus sensu est formabilis alia 
oratio ad modum consequentiae secum eiusdem formae, quae si actu esset formata, non essel bona 
consequentia, ut: homo currit, ergo animal currit; quia m similt non sequitur: homo curril, ergo 
asinus currit. Et sic ad consequentiam materialem non sequitur consimilis propositionum forma, ad 
quam [secundum Marsilium] tria requiruntur, quibus tamen communiler additur quartum requisi- 
lum... Idem situs terminorum, id est: quotienscumque [sic!] aliquis terminus ponitur a parte unius 
extremi in certo modo significandi in una consequentia, totiens [sic!] et eodem ordine in alia conse- 
quentia ponatur aller terminus; unde syllogismi in Cesare et Celarent non sunt eiusdem formae, 
cum non habeant similem ordinem terminorum” (ibid., f£. 186v). 

“Duplex... est consequentia bona, scilicet formalis et materialis. Consequentia formalis est, 
contra quam simili forma relenta non datur instantia, ut est consequentia in Barbara vel Dari... 
Consequentia autem materialis est, contra quam simili forma retenta datur instantia, ul consequen- 
hia qua arguitur ab inferiort ad supertus — ut homo currit, ergo animal currit, contra quam sic 
dabo instantiam: homo curnit, ergo asinus currit...” (John of Glogow 1517, f. 78v). “Ad cogno- 
scendum autem quae consequentia sit formalis et quae materialis, est regula altendenda: Si aliquis 
vult cognoscere, si aliqua consequentia est materialis vel formalis, debet formare orationem ad 
modum consequentiae cum illa consequentia, quam vult cognoscere esse materialem vel formalem; 
hoc est, quod antecedens et consequens illius orationis ad modum consequentiae formatae sint eius- 
dem quantilatis et qualitatis cum priori consequentia, et quod termini in eis accipiantur eodem modo 
sicut in prior consequentia quoad ampliationem, appellationem, restrictionem — et quod in tali 
oratione ad modum consequentiae formatae [sic!] ponantur tol termini specifice distincti sicut in 
consequentia bona, et eodem modo quoad subiectum et praedicatum. Et si tunc talis oratio ad 
modum consequentiae formata fuerit bona consequentia, signum est, quod prior consequentia fuerit 
formalis, eo quod non habet instantiam simili forma retenta. Si autem non fuerit bona, signum est, 
quod prior consequentia fuil materialis, eo quod ipsa habet instantiam; ut patet de ista consequentia: 
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cion may arise that Ockhamian conception of material consequence 
was lost completely. This is not so, however: there is in the work of 
John of Glogéw quite clear evidence that the correct notion of material 
implication continued to be talked over and disputed in medieval 
logic.”” 


Translated from Polish by Joanna Odrowqz-Sypniewska 


homo currit, ergo animal curnit — quae est materials, quia habet instantiam per istam: homo cur- 
rit, igitur asinus currit — quae est mala consequentia et tamen est similis forma” (ibid., f. 79r). 
These text are easy to interpret once one notices the general explanations of John of 
Glogow on the subject of a good consequence: “Consequentia mala est oratio ad modum con- 
sequentiae bonae formata, cui tamen non convenit vera ratio consequentiae et illud quod est de es- 
sentia consequentiae, videlicet necessaria habitudo consequentis ad antecedens — ut st homo currit, 
asinus curnit. Necessaria autem habitudo vel sequela consequentis ad antecedens consistit in isto, 
quod impossibile est antecedens esse verum sine consequente. Consequentia autem bona est conse- 
quentia, cui convenit illud, quod est de essentia consequentiae, videlicet sequela consequentis ex an- 
tecedente — ut: si homo currit, homo movetur — similiter hic: st asinus volat, asinus habet pennas; 
in his enim impossibile est antecedens esse verum sine consequente” (ibid., f. 78v). 

 “Tertia regula, quam ponit auctor, est ista: In omni consequentia bona, cuius antecedens est 
impossibile, ad illud antecedens impossibile sequitur quodlibet consequens... Similiter in omni conse- 
quentia bona, quando consequens est necessarium, ipsum sequitur ad quodlibet antecedens... Pro 
intellectu primae partis huius, scilicet ultrum ad impossibile sequitur quodlibet, notandum quod de 
isto apud logicos est duplex positio. Aliqui enim volunt dicere et tenent, quod ad impossibile non 
sequitur quodlibet. Et arguunt primo sic: In omni consequentia bona consequens est de intellectu 
antecedentis, ut dicit unum principium logicae. Sed consequentia, in qua antecedens est impossibile, 
m ea consequens non est de intellectu antecedentis... Secundo arguunt sic: In omni consequentia 
bona antecedens et consequens habent se ut causa et effectus... Sed inter impossibile antecedens et 
consequens verum aut impossibile non potest esse ratio causae et effectus... Alu autem logici oppo- 
situm dicunt... Breviter... ad dubium respondent, quod ad impossibile sequitur quodlibet non in 
consequentia formali sed materiali... quia in consequentia formali consequens debet esse de intel- 
lectu antecedentis, quod non contingit, quando antecedens est impossibile” (ibid., f. 811). 


THE APPEARANCE OF ANTINOMIAL PROBLEMS 
WITHIN MEDIEVAL LOGIC! 


Pojawienie sie zagadnien antynomialnych 
na gruncie logiki sredniowieczne} 
Przeglad Filozoficzny 40 [1937] (1), 68—89; (3), 320—343 


In 1893, Gottlob Frege published the first volume of his Grundgesetze 
der Arithmetic (1893—1903). This was a time of omnipotent reign of 
psychologism in logic. Husserl has just started his anti-psychologistic 
activity; it was yet difficult to predict its direction and results. Frege, 
who was slightly older than Husserl, wanted to achieve the same goal. 
However, he was using completely different means to this end, trying 
to build mathematics on clearly and exclusively logical grounds, without 
any intuitive and «phenomenological» assistance. His way was a hard 
one and moreover, he had to follow it almost on his own. The mathe- 
maticians were hardly interested in the foundations of mathematics, 
and psychological logicians were deterred by mathematical subtleties 
and formalisms.* Frege could not expect his book, which was the result 


' This work is a partial result of my two-year study on the history of medieval logic. 
The things seem simple when one orders them according to some schema; before such 
an ordering, they look like chaos in which it is easy to get lost. It is Rev. Dr Konstanty 
Michalski, a Jagiellonian University professor, who has lead me into this intricate maze 
of medieval currents with his steady and experienced hand and has saved me with his 
guiding instructions from making mistakes. Many times have I followed valuable advice 
of our most prominent expert on the history of logic — Dr Jan Lukasiewicz, a professor 
at the J6ézef Pusudski University in Warsaw [today: Warsaw University — tr.’s note.]. Dr 
Alexander Birkenmajer, associate professor at the Jagiellonian University and head of 
the department of manuscripts and old prints of the Jagiellonian Library has helped me 
with looking for and reading sources. I mention the help I was kindly given in order to 
express my sincere gratitude publicly and also because res clamat ad dominum even when 
it is a side-product of the efforts and the acquired knowledge. Of course, I myself bear 
the blame for all shortcomings. 

° B. Russell describes crisply those days: “Philosophy asks of mathematics: what 
does it mean? Mathematics in the past was unable to answer, and philosophy answered 
by introducing the totally irrelevant notion of mind” (Russell 1903, p. 4). 
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of many years of laborious work, to find many readers. On the con- 
trary, he has been prepared for the contemptuous indifference or else 
the assaults of various opponents, who will not even try to understand 
properly a thing new and «useless». These are the prospects that Frege 
foresees for his work in the preface to the first volume, but being cer- 
tain that his proceedings are right, he finishes his preface proudly in 
this way: 
Those who have other convictions have only to try to erect a similar construction 
upon them, and they will be convinced that it is not possible, or at least not easy. 
As a proof of the contrary, I can only admit the production by some one of an 
actual demonstration that upon other fundamental convictions a better and 
more durable edifice can be erected, or the demonstration by some one that my 


premises lead to manifestly false conclusions. But nobody will be able to do that 
(1893—1903, I, p. XXVI).* 


The epilogue to the second volume, published ten years later, begins 
with these sad explanations: 


Hardly anything more unfortunate can befall a scientific writer than to have one 
of the foundations of his edifice shaken after the work 1s finished. This was the 
position I was placed in by a letter of Mr Bertrand Russell, just when the print- 
ing of this volume was nearing its completion... Solatium miseris, socios habuisse 
dolorum. 1 too have this comfort, if comfort it is; for everybody who has made use 
in his proofs of extensions of concepts, classes, sets, is in the same position as I 


(1893—1903, II, p. 253).** 


What was it that has shaken the value of Frege’s work of many years in 
such a way? Well, Russell has presented to Frege a certain antinomy 
which can be constructed within Frege’s system; he has showed that its 
foundations lead not only to clearly false consequences, but to contra- 
dictory ones as well. The antinomy in question is the antinomy of the 
class of all classes which are not members of themselves (¢bidem, p. 254).” 
In such a dramatic way the antinomies have appeared in modern 
logic and since then they are one of its main issues. Although they have 
been an object of logical investigations for such a long time, there is still 
no absolutely satisfying solution to them (cf. Carnap 1934b). Certain 
expressions, which are the basis for antinomies, are regarded as non- 
senses, but the differences arise when it comes to the justification of this 


* English translation in (Frege 1970, p. 147) [tr.’s note]. 
** English translation in (Frege 1970, p. 234) [tr.’s note]. 
* Riistow compiled rich literature on this subject which has appeared immediately 
in the first years (1910, pp. 130—132). 
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nonsensicality (the simple theory of types, the ramified theory of types, 
the semantic categories, the theory grounded in the principles of rela- 
tivity and logical homogeneity) (cf. Carnap 1934a; Fraenkel 1928, pp. 
209—220; Ramsey 1931; Whitehead and Russell 1925, pp. 37—65, 
XIV; Wilkosz 1925, pp. 5—7, 24—25; LeSniewski 1929; 1930; Tarski 
1933, pp. 66—71; Wilkosz 1936, pp. 9—12, 17—19). Antinomies have 
come into such prominence this days that, according to some opinions, 
they vitally destroy the whole metaphysics (Chwistek 1935, p. 19). 
Logical antinomies have also been known in the Middle Ages; they 
were widely discussed in special treatises under the name of insolubles 
(insolubilia). The main core of these treatises consists in different va- 
riants of the liar antinomy;* some other more difficult reasonings, 


* 7 will quote here a simple and quite precise formulation of this antinomy which 
originates from Prof. Lukasiewicz (cf. Tarski 1935, p. 7). Let us agree that a symbol “c” 
stands for “the sentence printed in the fifth line from above in this annotation”. 

Consider the following sentence: 

c is not a true sentence. 

Reflect on whether this sentence is true or not. According to the law of the excluded 
middle one argument of this disjunction has to be true. 

To make our considerations more precise let us introduce the following common 
definition of truth, where “p” stands for any sentence: 

Df. 1. “p” is a true sentence always and only if p. 

We formulate now the following empirical thesis: 

(O) “c is not a true sentence” is identical with c. 

Explanation: Thesis (a) follows from our agreement because the sentence “c is not a true 
sentence” is just the only sentence printed in the fifth line from above in this annotation. 

(B) “c is not a true sentence” is a true sentence always and only if c is not a true sen- 
tence. 

Explanation: We get thesis (B) from Df. 1, substituting “p” for the sentence “c is not a 
true sentence”. 

(Y) c is a true sentence always and only if is not a true sentence. 

Explanation: We get thesis (y) from thesis (B), substituting in (B) on the basis of (c) the 
expression: “c is not a true sentence” for the expression “c”. 

Thesis (y) is a contradictory thesis: if the sentence under discussion true, is not true 
— and if it is not true, then it is true; as a sentence it has to be either true or not true — 
according to the law of the excluded middle. We have got the contradiction, even 
though apparently we have conducted a correct reasoning on a certain sentence, which 
we wanted to consider. We cannot accept a contradictory thesis, unless we want to con- 
tradict the law of non-contradiction. Hence, there must be a fallacy somewhere in our 
argumentations — but which fallacy and where? 

A more precise amplification and exact discussion of this antinomy a reader can find 
in (Tarski 1933, §1); here some needful specifications have been intentionally omitted, 
because in consequence it would be necessary to appropriately complicate the argumen- 
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which are by no means antinomial in character, are also discussed there 
incidentally. These problems, discussed at the beginning quite loosely, 
came slowly into such eminence that in the fifteenth century they had a 
distinct influence on the structure of logical theses. There has been no 
historical monograph devoted to these issues yet, despite the fact that 
such a monograph could shed some light also on the modern attempts 
to solve them. Only is that known what Prantl has gathered in his his- 
tory of logic and Riistow in the twenty-something-pages appendix to 
his monograph of the ancient history of the liar antinomy. Since I have 
been working on such a monograph for a few years and I have already 
assembled quite rich materials, I would like to present in this paper the 
process of appearance of the antinomial problems within medieval logic. 

In Prantl’s presentation treatises on insolubles emerge somewhat 
like deus ex machina. The oldest of such treatises is to be found in Ock- 
ham’s Summa logicae. Prantl considers this treatise to be a later inser- 
tion. He claims moreover that Ockham’s logic in general was altered at 
the end of the fifteenth century by Marco di Benevento and it 1s this 
alteration which features in all printed editions. In particular, Prantl 
stresses that the introduction to Ockham’s logic: Quam magnos veritatis 
sectatoribus fructus... originates from the above mentioned Marco di 
Benevento (Prantl 1927, pp. 19, 740). Prantl tries to substantiate his 
claim about the inauthenticity of printed Ockham’s logic by pointing 
out to the content of some passages. Generally, he appeals mainly to his 
own skilled sense. Moreover, he mentions one Parisian manuscript of 
Ockham’s logic which does not contain insolubles (Prantl 1927, pp. 20, 
161). This opinion of Prantl concerning insolubles is adopted by 
Moody in his newest monograph on Ockham’s logic (Moody 1935, p. 
294). In this manner, the appearance of the antinomies in the Middle 
Ages is hazy and it is not even known who the author of the first trea- 
tise on insolubles is. 

My research has led me to results which shed an entirely different 
light upon the whole matter. Of course, that what I develop here, will 
merely have a character of a historic hypothesis, which I will try to sub- 
stantiate adequately. Unfortunately, while studying medieval logic, we 
constantly come across doubts about the authenticity and authorship of 
various works and thus all results are far from being certain. But — it 


tation, and the presentation would lose its introductory and illustrative character. 
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seems to me — it 1s better to have justified hypotheses than to neglect 
this interesting historical period altogether. 


1. Ancient sources 


The modern interest in antinomies has arisen on the basis of logico- 
-mathematical investigations. The medieval interest has been prompted 
by some ancient texts; only with time has this interest developed into an 
independent study. This is why one has to go back to the ancient texts in 
order to present the genesis of this interest. Fortunately, there exists a 
thorough and almost complete monograph on the ancient history of the 
liar antinomy in the work of Riistow. It suffices then to put together the 
main results of Riistow adding just one detail which has been omitted by 
Rtistow and which is extremely important for our subject. 

The har paradox, like many other interesting and less interesting 
logical difficulties, has originated in the Megarics school. It is said that 
it was invented by Eubulides (Rtstow 1910, pp. 39—40). However, for 
us the first important ancient stage is what we find about this antinomy 
in Aristotle, because his works constituted the first stimulus for medie- 
val thinkers to consider this antinomy. 

In Ch. 25 of the Sophistical Refutations Aristotle points out that va- 
rious contradictories arise, if one unconditionally assents to certain 
claims which are true provided they are supplemented with some ad- 
ditional explanations. What he has in mind are some kinds of contem- 
porary sophisms in which the so-called fallacy of limited and simple 
predication (fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter) is committed. These 
sophisms can be resolved by checking whether or not the thesis contra- 
dictory to the suggested conclusion a — i.e. thesis not-a@ — can be true 
together with the presented premises. If thesis not-@ can be true to- 
gether with the proposed premises, then thesis « does not follow from 
these premises (Sof. elen. 25, 180a. 23—26.)* . 

Amongst various sophisms of this kind Aristotle mentions the liar 
antinomy in the following way: 


The argument is similar, also, as regards the problem whether the same man can 
at the same time say what is both false and true: but it appears to be a trouble- 
some question because it is not easy to see in which of the two connections the 


* English translation in (Aristotle 1925b, 180a, lines 23—26) [tr.’s note]. 
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word “absolutely” is to be rendered — with “true” or with “false”. There is, how- 
ever, nothing to prevent it from being false absolutely, though true in some par- 
ticular respect or relation; i.e. being true in some things, though not “true” ab- 


solutely (¢bid., 25, 180b. 2-7). 


It is not easy to apply the above mentioned general rule, which Aris- 
totle proposes at the beginning of the chapter as a means of solving the 
difficulties of the kind under discussion (the schema of inference), to 
the Eubulides’ antinomy. It is also hard to notice a clear similarity 
between this antinomy and other difficulties which Aristotle mentions 
by way of example and sketchily solves in this chapter. Is it possible to 
keep an oath and break it at the same time? Yes, it is possible: if some- 
one swears that he will break his oath, then at the exact time at which 
he breaks it in accordance with his oath, he somehow both keeps and 
breaks his oath. And can it happen that the same man at the same time 
both obeys and disobeys the same man? Yes; provided that this obe- 
dience and disobedience concern different matters. In such a sketchy 
way Aristotle solves the exemplary difficulties. To be sure, he does not 
ram his solutions into the consequence schema, according to which the 
general rule — a means of solving the difficulties of the kind under 
discussion — has been formulated; it is rather an analysis of the rele- 
vant situations. However, it would not be difficult to discuss those diffi- 
culties also according to the inference schema. As regards the liar an- 
tinomy, what is clear is merely that Aristotle counts it as a difficulty of 
the same kind and, at most, he suggests a certain solution. Riistow puts 
forward a hypothesis that our antinomy has got at this place acciden- 
tally: Aristotle merely tried to solve the liar antinomy in this way, he did 
not consider this solution as definitive. The reasons which Riistow of- 
fers to substantiate his hypothesis are very grave (1910, pp. 50—53). 
The Eubulides’ antinomy is also mentioned in the Nicomachean 
Ethics (Aristotle 1925c, 1146a, lines 22—-28) but it seems that this ex- 
cerpt has been transmitted in a deformed shape (Riistow 1910, p. 53, 
footnote 1). In any case, this text would rather testify that Aristotle did 
not know any satisfactory solution then. He considers the relation of 
lack of restraint, incontinence (&Kpateia) to beliefs, knowledge and 
practical wisdom. Considering different arguments for and against this 
relation he claims in the mentioned chapter that to listen to the voice of 
one’s feelings is in some circumstances better than to assume an ex- 
treme rationalist attitude. Suppose that someone hears the liar anti- 
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nomy... Assuming a Strictly rationalist attitude towards it will be disas- 
trous for him. One cannot accept the conclusion that two contradictory 
statements are both true; it will be fatal for the intellectual domain. It is 
difficult, however, to ignore this antinomy while one does not know its 
solution. It is better to reject it for emotional motives, even though 
these are irrational reasons. If this text is authentic, then it is evident 
that Aristotle was not able to cope logically with this antinomy at that 
time.’ This is all on the subject of our antinomy in Aristotle; he puts the 
issue — quite vaguely at that — rather than solves it. The antinomy has 
been mentioned in the ancient literature very often; I will present only 
the most important stages from its history. 

It is generally known that Theophrastus devoted a special work to 
this antinomy (Riistow 1910, p. 54). Unfortunately, this work has pe- 
rished. Rtistow puts forward a conjecture that Theophrastus’s solution 
has followed the line of temporal distinction (51a tf\¢ topfic); the truth- 
-qualification, uttered in the main sentence, refers not to this very pro- 
position, but to the sentence which was immediately prior (Rtistow 1910, 
pp. 55f, 79f). It can be regarded as an attempt to apply the method by 
means of which Aristotle, almost immediately before the reference to the 
liar antinomy, solves the difficulty of the breaker of the oath. 

The next interesting study can be found in one of the Stoics, Chry- 
sippus. Among the papyruses discovered in Herculanum there were 
fragments of his AoyiK& Znthpata; one of them deals with our antinomy, 
to which, by the way, Chrysippus devoted many works, but they have 
perished (Rtistow 1910, p. 63—65). In the fragment mentioned, Chry- 
sippus rejects both Aristotle’s solution and the alleged Theophrastus’ so- 
lution (Ristow 1910, pp. 79f). He for himself claims that the main ex- 
pression of the antinomy is not a sentence; however, he neither devel- 
ops nor justifies that claim at this place (Rustow 1910, pp. 82—84). 

Such solutions were known in the Antiquity. The subject had been 
quite popular — so popular in fact that the reference to our antinomy 


° T stress once more that it is uncertain whether the text of Nicomachean Ethics under 
discussion is authentic. Besides, the interpretation developed above can occur only to 
someone who understands the problem underlying the liar antinomy; someone who 
does not understand this problem, will probably read the text without noticing the 
problem, because the text is very tight; this is the only reason why it cannot be consi- 
dered a historical source of the interest in antinomies in the Middle Ages — its authenti- 
city is not an issue here. I have discussed this text merely in order to stress further that 
Aristotle puts the question, but does not solve it. 
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has got into St. Paul’s epistles (Tt 1, 12), but nothing more was said 
about it. Chrysippus’s solution has met with large opposition even in 
the Stoics school (Riistow 1910, pp. 86, 64, 66—68). 

One should also mention the Greek commentaries to Aristotle. 

In the Yopics (2.7) Aristotle claims that one cannot assent to any- 
thing, which, when assented, would lead to a contradiction. Alexander, 
discussing this fragment, connects it with the har antinomy: 


nO 


One can state on the strength of this fragment that “I say something false”® is 
not a sentence. If it were a sentence it would be both true and false, as it is usu- 
ally demonstrated. However, this is impossible, because these are two contradic- 
tory things; hence “I say something false” is not a sentence. If one wanted to 
admit that it is a sentence, one would have to reject that every sentence is either 
true, or false; for if that were true, that sentence would also be either true, or 
false. But whichever of the two possibilities we accept, the contradictory will fol- 
low. If we assume that the sentence “I say something false” is true, then it seems 
to follow that the speaker says something false; in such a way then someone who 
says that he is saying something false would say something true. On the other 
hand, if he says something false, then he says something true; since again some- 
one who says something false would say something false, and that is why he says 
something true (Alexander 1891, 188, 19—28).* 


Alexander reports here the opinion of Chrysippus, but he does not 
mention who its author 1s; it is not even clear whether he considers this 
opinion correct. For historical reasons, it is important that (1) the liar 
antinomy 1s for the first ttme properly developed and the difficulty is 
clearly exposed (viz. the self-reflexiveness of the main sentence), and 
(2) the main sentence is presented in the form unknown till then “T say 
something false”; afterwards this form has been used very often.’ 

Also Michael of Ephesus mentions our antinomy in his commentary 
to the Sophistical Refutations.* 


° The Greek expression éy@ noedSojo1 can be translated “I say something false” (‘I 
say a falsehood”) as well as “I lie”, for Greeks did not distinguish terminologically a lie 
from a falsehood. The translation I have chosen makes the text logically simpler. In me- 
dieval literature we find both variants: Ego dico falsum and Ego mentior. 

* All quotations in the text apart from the quotation from Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics and quotations from Frege are my translations of Salamucha’s Polish translations 
[tr.’s note]. 

" Riistow does not know this text of Alexander; it was Prof. Jan Lukasiewicz who 
has called my attention to this text. 

* Speaking about Michael of Ephesus as the author of the Greek commentary to the 
Sophistical Refutations 1 do not want to settle the as-far-unsolved question of who the 
author of this commentary is (Michael of Ephesus or Psellos); it is only an abbreviation 
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That [which is such-and-such in a particular respect, and different in another 
respect — JS] is neither sempliciter true and in a certain respect false, nor simplici- 
ter false and in a certain respect true; it is in a certain respect, and hence equally, 
both false and true. One can say that parallely in a certain respect; because a 
man who says something false or true in a certain respect, says something false 
or true in a certain respect and not simpliciler; that it is something true, but not 
true, is equivalent to: “is true in a certain respect, but simpliciter untrue”. A man 
saying what is true in a certain respect is a man who is saying what is true in a 
particular respect and is not s¢mpliciter saying what is true. One can hear also a 
sophistic question formulated as follows: can it happen that the same man at the 
same time says both something false and something true? — No. But the man 
who says “I say something false” says something both false and true. Hence, it is 
false that “it does not happen that the same man at the same time both says 
something true and something false” (Michael 1898, 180, 10—12). 


First, Michael of Ephesus develops the solution suggested by Aristotle 
(slight deviation from the solution offered by Aristotle consists in the 
fact that the main sentence is considered false in some respect, and not 
false simpliciter); next, he quotes as a known variant the formulation 
which we have first found in Alexander of Aphrodisias. He notices at 
this point that this variant is sometimes used to fight against the law of 
non-contradiction.” 

These are the most important ancient sources of the medieval inte- 
rest in antinomies. 


2. Albert the Great 


At the beginning the medieval writers have discussed the liar antinomy 
in their commentaries to the Sophistical Refutations, or in the para- 
phrases thereof in connection with the relevant passage of Aristotle’s 
text. 

Already Albert the Great discusses it in his commentary: 


by means of which I want to make the discussion of the commentary easier. 

’ On the grounds that Michael of Ephesus keeps to Aristotle’s opinion so closely 
and without any reservations, Rtistow excludes the possibility of the existence of some 
perished commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias, which Michael of Ephesus could use 
(Riistow 1910, p. 106). The comparison of Michael’s of Ephesus finishing remark with 
the Alexander’s passage from his commentary to the Topics which has been quoted above 
strongly undermines the reliability of Riistow’s claim. There is a clear dependence — 
direct or indirect — on Alexander. Rustow did not know the above-quoted passage from 
Alexander’s commentary to the Topics, however. 
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Similarly in this argument in which one concludes that the same man lies and is 
telling the truth. Let us assume that he says “I say something false” — and says 
what is false; he is true in a particular respect, but sempliciter he is a liar; and 
these things happen together and do not contradict each other. However, since 
it is Not easy to see in such paralogisms how such two contradictories belong to 
the same thing, namely whether both belong in a particular respect or both szm- 
pliciter, or one belongs in a particular respect and the other sempliciter; whether 
someone says something true in a certain respect or szmpliciler, whether someone 
lies in a certain respect or simpliciler, it is hard to see whether the contradiction 
arises or not. It does not matter, however, that the same man is s¢mpliciler a liar, 
but somehow (i.e. in a particular respect) is true, i.e. telling the truth. And it 


does not matter that somehow (i.e. in a particular respect) someone is true, but 


simpliciter untrue, which can be seen in the quoted example." 


This text is a fairly exact paraphrase of Aristotle’s text. Nevertheless, 
the following important deviations can be found in it: 

(1) The solution that Aristotle has suggested is clearly given here; 
the main sentence 1s false sempliciter, and true in a certain respect. 

(2) The difficulty itself is more clearly formulated. Someone says “I 
say something false” and utters some false sentence next. 

The first change is a slight deviation, the suggestion could be con- 
sidered a definitive answer and this change could even go unnoticed. 

The second change requires a longer discussion. 

As far as the self-reflexiveness of the sentence “I say something 
false” has been rejected and the sentence used to refer to another sen- 
tence uttered immediately after, the antinomial difficulty has been 
obliterated and practically completely done away with. It is clear that if 
the latter sentence is false, then the former one is true, and conversely. 
No antinomy can be constructed in this case, unless the latter sentence 
has a special antinomial structure. This position resembles the alleged 
solution of Theophrastus 51a tg topfc, although it is not exactly par- 


'° “Similiter autem est etiam in hac oratione, in qua concludituy, quod est simul eumdem men- 
livt et verum esse in dicendo: ponatur enim, quod aliquis dicat, ego dico falsum; et dicat falsum: hic 
enim secundum quid est verus; simpliciter autem in dicendo est mendax; et haec stant simul et non 
contradicunt. Sed quia in talibus paralogismis non est facile videre, utro modo quis assignet oppo- 
sita erdem inesse, utrum scilicet utrumque secundum quid vel utrumque simpliciter, vel unum quid 
et alterum simpliciter, sicut utrum, scilicet, quid dicat verum vel simpliciter, vel secundum quid 
mentiatur vel simpliciter, videtur difficile esse, utrum sit contradictio vel non. Prohibet autem nihil 
quidem eumdem simpliciter esse mendacem, quo autem [hoc est, secundum quid] verum sive vera- 
cem esse: et nthil prohibet aliquo [hoc est, secundum aliquid] aliquem esse verum, simpliciter aulem 
non verum, sicut patel in exemplo, quod inductum est” (Albert the Great 1890—1899, 2, Elen, 
2, 3, 3, 694B). 
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allel, because the very issue has not been precisely noticed here. The 
matter could have been put in this way under the influence of Aris- 
totle’s example of the breaker of the oath. 

It is important, however, that the whole difficulty is based on the 
“I say something false” (already Riistow has noticed this, 
1910, p. 109); the formulation is in this respect the same as Alexander’s 
of Aphrodisias. 

The question suggests itself whether or not Albert the Great has 


sentence 


known Alexander’s commentary to the Jopics or Michael of Ephesus’ 
commentary to the Sophistical Refutations. 

It is generally known that the medieval thinkers did not know 
Greek well enough to enable them to make use of the original Greek 
sources, and this is why they almost exclusively used translations. It is 
also well-known that Alexander’s commentary to the Topics has been 
translated into Latin as late as the sixteenth century (Théry 1926, p. 
10, footnote 3); the same applies to his commentary to the Sophistical 
Refutations (Michael 1898, “Introduction”, pp. 29—32) — it was Wil- 
liam Dorotheus Veneta who made both translations. The Middle Ages 
did not have Latin translations of these commentaries (Lacombe 1934, 
pp. 92—96). Hence, it is unlikely that Albert the Great has known 
Alexander’s commentary to the Jopics and the commentary to the So- 
phistical Refutations. 

On the other hand, it is also unlikely that Albert the Great has come 
to the same formulation as Alexander completely independently of him. 

Theoretically, it is also possible that Albert the Great had a frag- 
mentary translation either of Alexander’s commentary, or of the com- 
mentary to the Sophistical Refutations, which was made especially for 
him and which has perished afterwards; in the period of the intensive 
absorption of Aristotelism and in the face of the great authority of Al- 
bert it is plausible. However, as far as concerns Alexander it is unlikely, 
for the following reasons. (1) The liar antinomy is explicitly formulated 
in Alexander, and had Albert the Great known this formulation, he 
would probably have not deformed the antinomy in such a way in his 
commentary. (2) In the close vicinity of Eubulides’ antinomy there is in 
Alexander’s work a Stoics example: Does Dion know that he has died? 
(Alexander 1891, 189, 12—14; cf. Lukasiewicz 1934, p. 427). This 
example would have been very impressive for a medieval thinker, who 
was disposed towards religion, and hence a little towards eschatology as 
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well; however there is no trace of this example in Albert the Great. 
Against the same assumption concerning Michael of Ephesus I can only 
appeal to argumentm ex silentio (anyway there is no such deviation in Al- 
bert the Great from Aristotle’s text as we have witnessed in Michael — 
cf. 1898, pp. 407—408). Let us see whether there are any more explicit 
traces of dependence on Alexander, which would indicate other ways. 

It appears that there are some traces that Albert the Great has got 
to know Alexander’s formulation via an Arab philosopher, Alfarabi. 
This hypothesis is substantiated by some texts; so we turn to this matter 
presently. 

In the first book of his commentary to the Sophistical Refutations Al- 
bert the Great, generally discussing the seven types of matter-of-fact 
fallacies (extra dictionem) mentioned by Aristotle, gives three attempts of 
proof that Aristotle’s distinction is exhaustive. He does not mention 
any names nor gives his opinion about the first two attempts. However, 
the third he reports in this way: 


Alfarabi justifies the number of matter-of-fact fallacies easier in the following 
way. Matter-of-fact fallacy transgresses against syllogism and against that what is 
to be proved: either materially, and then it is a fallacy of making of more than 
question into one, as has been said; or formally, which happens in the order of 
sentences or terms. If it is in a sentence — either in this respect that the sentence 
is a cause of the conclusion, and then there is a non-cause as a cause; or in this 
respect that the principle is better known than the conclusion and against that 
transgresses pelitio principi. If, on the other hand, it 1s in the order of terms, then 
against that transgresses the fallacy of accident. If it does not transgress against 
the form of sentence or terms, but still transgresses against the syllogistic form, 
then it has to transgress against the consequence itself, provided one follows 
from the other, and then it is either against that, if one follows from the other 
perfectly, and in such a way against that transgresses the fallacy of the conse- 
quent; or if one entails the consequent imperfectly, then it is a fallacy of limited 
and simple predication. Whereas, if it transgresses against that what is to be 
proved, then it is ignorantia elenchi. And such a formulation is clear and true."! 


| “Alfarabius levius innuit numerum fallaciarum extra dictionem sic: fallacia extra dictionem 


peccat contra syllogismum et elenchum aut in materia, et sic est fallacia secundum plures interroga- 
tiones ul unam, ul dictum est, aut in forma, quae est in ordine propositionum vel terminorum. Si in 
propositione aut secundum quod propositio causa est conclusions, et sic est non causa ut causa, aut 
secundum quod principium notius est quam conclusio, et contra hoc peccat petitio principn. Si au- 
tem in ordine terminorum, sic est peccans contra hoc fallacia accidentis. Si autem non peccat contra 
propositions formam vel terminorum, et tamen peccat contra formam syllogisticam, tunc oportel, 
quod peccet contra consequentiam ipsam secundum quod unum sequitur ex altero et hoc est aut 
contra id, quod unum perfecte sequitur ex altero et sic contra hoc peccat fallacia consequentis; aut 
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In the above text the fallacy of limited and simple predication is ex- 
plicitly treated — with the reference to Alfarabi — as a certain fallacy of 
invalid inference. It is significant further that exactly according to this 
schema Albert the Great amplifies the fallacy of limited and simple 
predication in the second book of his commentary to the Sophistical 
Refutations. In the way of example I quote the following text, which 
merits discussion for another reason as well. 


In these and similar argumentations there is one and similar solution. All these 
argumentations proceed from limited to a simple predication, or conversely — 
from simple to limited predication. Hence, one should always notice the contra- 
dictory of the conclusion — whether it can agree with the premise, from which it 
was derived; so one should notice the contradictory of the conclusion and con- 
sider it in comparison with the premise; for if the contradictory of the conclusion 
agrees with the premise, the conclusion does not follow, because the contradic- 
tory of the consequent does not agree with the antecedent, although the contra- 
dictory of the antecedent agrees well with the consequent, as can be seen: Ethiop 
is white in respect of his tooth, hence he is white. The contradictory of the con- 
clusion, i.e. that he is not white, agrees with the premise that he is white in res- 
pect of his teeth. And similarly, when we proceed from simple to limited predica- 
tion: Ethiop is black, hence he ts not white in respect of his teeth. The contradic- 
tory of the conclusion, i.e. that he is white in respect of his teeth, agrees with the 
premise, that is with that that he is black. And in all of these the conclusion has 
suffered: since one proceeds from limited to simple predication, the conclusion 
comes under the fallacy of improper predication [szc], which occurs in the 
premise and is removed from the conclusion. If, on the other hand, one pro- 
ceeds from simple to limited predication, then the qualification in a certain res- 
pect, which does not occur in the premise, is added in the conclusion; so, it is 
clear that the conclusion always suffers, when one considers the contradictory of 
the conclusion and compares it with the premise. 

[It should also be noticed that above this sophistic place the solution of in- 
solubles is made: where I call “insolubles” all that is such that whichever part of 
the contradiction you take, it leads to contradictory and something inconvenient, 
that is to a fresh refutation, as in here: someone who swears that he breaks his 
oath, either swears truthfully or untruthfully. If he swears that he breaks his 
oath and swears truthfully, namely that he breaks his oath, no one breaks his 
oath by swearing truthfully; hence he does not break his oath; but it has been 
said that he breaks his oath; however, if he does not break his oath, but swears 
that he breaks his oath, then he does not swear truthfully and thus, he breaks 
his oath; since otherwise he would not swear truthfully when he swears that he 
breaks his oath; hence he breaks his oath, since otherwise it would not be true 
that he breaks his oath. In all these both the limited and simple improper quali- 


secundum quod inferens imperfecte nfert consequens et sic est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter. 
St autem peccat contra elenchum, et sic est iznorantia elenchi. Et haec acceptio plana est et vera” 
(Albert the Great 1890—1899, 2, Elen. 1, 3, 1, s. 559A). 
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fication not implying Le. simple, makes it limited, and as has been often said. 
And none qualification is more improper than that in which the contradictory 1s 
ascribed to contradictory; and it happens in such: if someone swears that he 
breaks his oath, then he swears truthfully in respect to that that sympliciter he 
breaks his oath as he swears truthfully in a certain respect, and in a certain res- 
pect simpliciter falsely: and that is why it leads necessarily to both contradictories. ] 

It should be noticed that although the common feature of all paralogisms of 
linguistic and mater-of-fact fallacies is that the contradictory of the conclusion 
cannot agree with the given assumption, it applies more strongly and more 
properly to the fallacy of limited and simple predication than to other paralo- 
gisms. For it applies specially to this fallacy, because it is always considered that 
the conclusion has suffered in a way which has been described; and in paralo- 
gisms of other fallacies it does not happen that the conclusion has suffered in 
comparison with the premise” (the square brackets are added by me; in the text 
in square brackets I have tried to keep the punctuation of the original, when it 
has been possible).'° 


2 “In rationibus autem his et similibus est una et similis solutio. Procedunt enim omnes huius- 


modi orationes vel a secundum quid ad simpliciter, vel econverso a simpliciter ad secundum quid. 
Unde semper considerandum est ad contradictionem conclusionis, utrum possil stare cum praemissa, 
ex qua procedit. Et sic considerandum est ad contradictionem conclusionis et conferendum ad prae- 
mIssam: quia si oppositum conclusionis stat cum praemissa, non sequitur conclusio: quia oppositum 
consequentis non stat cum antecedente, quamvis oppositum antecedentis bene stal cum consequente, 
ul patet: Aethiops est albus dentem, ergo est albus. Oppositum enim conclusionis, quod est non esse 
album, stat cum praemissa, quod est albus dentes. Et similiter est, quando a simpliciter proceditur ad 
secundum quid ut: Aethiops est niger, ergo non est albus dentes. Oppositum enim conclusionis, quod 
est esse album dentes, stat cum hoc praemisso quod est: Aethiops est niger. Et in omnibus his conclu- 
sto est aliquid passa; quia vero proceditur ab eo, quod est secundum quid ad simpliciter, conclusio 
patitur defectum determinationis impropriae, quae est in praemissa, et aufertur a conclusione. Si 
aulem simpliciter proceditur ad secundum quid, tunc passa est conclusio appositionem determina- 
hionis impropriae, quae non fuil in praemissa. Et sic patet, quod conclusio semper aliquid est passa, 
quando consideratur contradictio conclustonis, et confertur ad praemissam. Altendendum etiam, 
quod super hunc locum sophisticum fit solutio insolubilium. Insolubilia autem dico, quaecumque 
taha sunt, quae quaecumque [sic] parte contradictionis data deducuntur ad opositum et inconve- 
niens, sive ad redargutionem, ut hoc: aliquis tural se periurare, aut iurat verum, aul non. Si tural 
se perturare et tural verum, scilicet se periurare, nemo iurando verum periurat, ergo isle non pe- 
riural; et datum fuit, quod periural. Sed si non periurat et iural se periurare, non iural verum, 
ergo periural, quia aliter non iuraret verum, quando tural se periurare, ergo periural, quia aliter 
non essel verum quod periurat. In omnibus his sic secundum quid et simpliciter delerminatio impro- 
pria non inferens sive simpliciter facit secundum quid, et ut saepe in ante habitis dictum est. Nulla 
autem determinatio est magis impropria, quam illa, in qua oppositum opposito delerminatur et hoc 
fit in talibus: ubt enim tural se, perturare, ibi verum turat, quod hoc simpliciter periurat, ul secun- 
dum quid verum tural, et secundum quid simpliciter falsum, et ideo de necessitate ducitur ad ut- 
rumque oppositorum. Allendendum, quod quamvis in omnibus paralogismis fallaciarem el in dictio- 
ne et extra dictionem commune sit, quod oppositum conclusionis non potest stare cum praemisso, 
tamen hoc magis est appropriabile paralogismis fallaciae secundum quid et simpliciter quam aliis: 
quia specificatur ad hanc fallaciam per hoc, quod conclusio semper consideratur ul aliquid passa 
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The discussion of the fallacy of limited and simple predication accord- 
ing to the consequence schema could have its source in Aristotle’s 
text,'” but taken together with the text quoted previously, it streng- 
thens the supposition that Albert the Great was writing his commentary 
in some dependence on Alfarabi. 

Longer explanations are needed for the passage in square brackets; 
this text suggests the existence of the already amplified issue of inso- 
lubles; it is slightly deformed especially at the end (this is why I tried to 
preserve the punctuation of the original in the translation), but the 
usual definition of insolubles is given and the antinomy is quite pro- 
perly amplified on the example of the breaker of the oath (i.e. the self- 
-reflexiveness of the main sentence). However, I regard this fragment 
as posterior for the following reasons. 

(1) If one removes the fragment in square brackets, the whole text 
becomes more uniform; the passage in brackets quite clearly breaks the 
continuity of the exposition. The remark which is closely connected 
with the beginning of the text is pushed back to the end by the passage 
in brackets, which connects quite artificially with the main body of the 
text (the antinomial reasoning is not conducted according to the con- 
sequence schema by either adding, or rejecting something in the 
premise; only at the end the author tries to connect somehow this rea- 
soning with the main general schema: “And none...”). Besides, the 
wording is striking; while the remark begins simply with the phrase: “It 
should be noticed” (Attendendum quod), the passage in brackets begins 
with the words: “It should also be noticed” (Attendendum etiam) — this 
“also” would suit the second remark, rather than the first. 

(2) This fairly exact amplification of the antinomial reasoning, 
which includes the self-reflexiveness of the main sentence clearly does 
not accord with the above-mentioned text, in which the lar antinomy 
was presented (there the self-reflexiveness of the main sentence was re- 
moved and in consequence the antinomial reasoning was obliterated). 

(3) It is completely unlikely that in the time of Albert the amplified 
issue of insolubles has already developed, because: 


per modum, qui dictus est. Aliquid autem passa in comparatione ad praemissam conclusio non est m 
paralogismis aliarum fallaciarum” (Albert the Great 1890—1899, 2, Elen. 2, 3, 3, s. 696— 
697A). . 

'S Cf. p. 172. 
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(a) There was no time for it; the earliest codes of new logic (logica 
nova), including apart from Porphyry’s Jntroduction, the Categories and 
De interpretatione (logica vetus), also the Prior Analytics and the Posterior 
Analytics, the Topics and the Sophistical Refutations, date from the second 
half of the twelfth century, and before Abelard the Sophistical Refutations 
were unknown in the Latin Middle Ages; 

(b) After Albert the Great till the time of Ockham there is no trace of 
the existence of this issue as a special kind of issue; on the contrary, in 
the commentaries to the Sophistical Refutations it is treated on a par with 
other Aristotle’s examples. 

This is why I consider the whole antinomial reasoning reported in 
the text under discussion inauthentic; for the further considerations 
only the fact of keeping the consequence schema in considering the 
fallacy of limited and simple predication is important. 

In the face of the above mentioned texts the chances are that Albert 
the Great has got to know Alexander’s formulation va Alfarabi. In or- 
der to transform this slight probability into a historic hypothesis we 
have to consider two issues. 

1. Has Alfarabi known Alexander’s commentary to the Jopics (he 
could not know the today-known commentary to the Sophistical Refuta- 
tions, because it did not exist in Alfarabi’s lifetime)? 

In case of the affirmative answer to the first question the next ques- 
tion suggests itself. 

2. Has Albert the Great known the relevant works of Alfarabi? 

There are three modern collections of Alfarabi’s works: (Steinschnei- 
der 1869; Alfarabi 1892, pp. 190—192; 1906, pp. XVITI—XXVIII). 

In all three collections the following works of Alfarabi strictly con- 
nected with the subject under discussion are mentioned: (1) Great and 
(2) Small Logical Compendium (Steinschneider 1869, pp. 18—19; Al- 
farabi 1892, pp. 190—192, nn. 5, 4; 1906, p. XXI), (3) the commentary 
to Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations and (4) apparently separate study on 
sophisms (Steinschneider 1869, pp. 55—56; Alfarabi 1892, pp. 190— 
192, nn. 32, 68; 1906, p. XXIII). Unfortunately these works do not 
exist any more neither in Arabic (neither in manuscripts, nor in print) 
(Alfarabi 1892, p. XIX), nor in Latin translation (besides, it is not even 
known whether such Latin translations ever existed).'* Admittedly, 


'* The information about Latin translations of Alfarabi given by (Ueberweg 1928, p. 
291) is incomplete. There exists a Latin translation of Alfarabi’s Rethorics (2 editions: Ve- 
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there exist two incomplete manuscripts of Hebrew translations of the 
logical compendium (they contain Isagoge, Kategorie, De interpretatione, 
De syllogismo) and manuscripts of Hebrew translations concerning the 
Sophistical Refutations (Steinschneider 1869, pp. 18—19, 55—56), but 
those things must be rendered accessible by Hebraists, before they can 
be included into the studies of medieval logic. 

In such a situation it is difficult to decide definitely the issue of 
whether Alfarabi has known Alexander’s Jopics. It is well-known that he 
has written a commentary to Alexander’s work on soul (it is likely that 
the work in question is Alexander’s own treatise on soul and not his 
commentary to Aristotle) (Alfarabi 1892, pp. 190—192, n. 39). Alfarabi 
has probably known Alexander’s commentary to the Prior Analytics. 
Discussing the question which conclusion follows in the first figure 
from the premises, the major of which is necessary and the second 
merely categorical, Alfarabi agrees with Aristotle that the conclusion is 
necessary, and he adds the following remark: Alexander of Aphrodisias 
“explains the sense of a notion of a sentence generally expressed here 
and, as his school claims of him, tries to excel Aristotle” (2bid., p. 18). 
Alexander discusses this issue broadly in a commentary to the Prior 
Analytics (1883, 123.25—127.16). As far as Alexander’s commentary to 
the Jopics is concerned, on the grounds of the accessible sources I can 
merely state that since it was translated into Arabic already in the ninth 
century (Théry 1926, p. 20), Alfarabi could have known it. 

After ascertaining such a possibility we should proceed now to the 
second of the questions put forward above — viz. the question of 
whether Albert the Great has known the logical works of Alfarabi. We 
know already that no Latin translation of Alfarabi’s logical works is 
known (footnote 14). One can see from the considerations of the first 
question that we have at our disposal a very minute comparative mate- 
rial; hence we can predict in advance that also the answer to the second 


netiis 1481, Venetits 1515), the Latin translator is Herman Alemannus in the thirteenth 
century (cf. Steinschneider 1869, p. 59; Bacon 1879, 1, p. 100, footnote 1; Grundisalvi 
1903, p. 299, footnote 1). The editor of Roger Bacon’s Opus maius thinks that the fol- 
lowing remark of Bacon refers to this work: “Moderni vero doctores vulgi, licet multa de phi- 
losophia sint translata, tamen non habent eorum usum, cum et in parvis et vilibus delectati duos 
libros logicae meliores negligunt, quorum unus translatus est cum commentario Alpharabu super 
illum, et alterius expositio per Averroem facta...” (Bacon 1879, 1, p. 31). Moreover, a new edi- 
tion of De intellectu et intellecto (Gilson 1929—1930) has appeared, together with a critical 
analysis of the text (Massignon 1929—1930). 
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question will be a mere conjecture justified to a certain degree. How- 
ever, in my opinion, in the face of the above-mentioned dependencies, 
also this should not be omitted. 

Albert the Great refers to Alfarabi in his works very often, not only 
in the passage quoted on the occasion of the liar antinomy. Prantl bases 
his knowledge of Alfarabi mainly on the information given by Albert 
(1927, 2, pp. 308—325). Referring to logical opinions of Alfarabi, Al- 
bert the Great usually does not mention his works; only at two places is 
the commentary to the Posterior Analytics clearly mentioned (1890— 
1899, An. Post. 1, 1, 2, p. 7B; 2, 11, p. 46B). 

It is generally known, however, that the Common Doctor is not exact 
in quoting philosophical authorities (Ueberweg 1928, p. 410). Stein- 
schneider clearly doubts that Albert the Great had a Latin translation 
of the Posterior Analytics; but he utters this doubt quite loosely without 
giving any reasons (Steinschneider 1869, p. 53). Prantl cites Stein- 
schneider’s doubt without giving his opinion about it (1927, 14. 51). 

However, the reasons I have found in the texts do not allow me to 
share unconditionally Steinschneider’s doubts. 

Also Giles of Rome refers twice to Alfarabi’s logic in the introduc- 
tory considerations of his commentary to Aristotle’s Sophistical Refuta- 
tions;'? neither Prantl, nor Steinschneider mention these texts. To be 
sure, they do not contribute to the issue, because they are too general 
in content for that, but they make it more plausible that there existed a 
Latin translation of Alfarabi’s logic. 

I can give one more reason in favour of the existence of such a 
translation. 

In his commentary to the Posterior Analytics, Averroes mentions the 
fact that Alfarabi divided logic into two main parts: about definitions 
and about reasoning (Prantl 1927, 16. 52).'° Averroes objected sharply 


'° “Alpharabius in logica sua volens quandam notitiam tradere de dialectica ait, quod funda- 
mentum dialecticae est ex intellectu, sicut fundamentum artis grammaticae est in lingua. Unde sub- 
dit, quod scientia dialecticae comparatur ad intellectum et intellecta sicut scintia grammaticae com- 
paratur ad linguam et ad vocabilia...” (Giles 1500, f. 2rA). “Ideo idem Alpharabius ait, quod 
sicul grammatica est pro bono linguae, ne erretur in interpretatione, sic scientia dialecticae est di- 
recto intelligentiae, ne erratur in intellectis, id est, ne erratur in his, quae ratiocinando et syllo- 
gisando intelligimus” (abid., f. 2rB). 

'° As far as the matters I want to discuss are concerned I relay mainly on the indi- 
cated quote from Prantl; while interpreting the text I use the quotes given by Stein- 
schneider (1869, pp. 45—52). Averroes has written three commentaries to logical works 
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to this division, claiming that one cannot construct a general theory of 
definitions. Avicenna mentions this division, but maintains some cau- 
tion as regards it (Avicenna 1508, f. 2vA—B). Albert the Great accepts 
this division unconditionally; he notices that both Alfarabi and 
Avicenna talk about the division, but claims explicitly that it was Al- 
farabi who introduced it (Albert the Great 1890—1899, 1, 1, 6, 8B, 9A; 
7, 14B—16).'” So, there is here a clear influence of Alfarabi and the 
exact knowledge of the Arab philosophers’ logical positions. This also 
constitutes a reason for the fact that Albert the Great has known the 
logic of Alfarabi.'® 

I stress that I have found no evidence that either Avicenna (1508), 
Algazel (1506), or Averroes (1483; 1489) have the formulation of the 
liar antinomy which originates from Alexander; hence these paths are 
rather out of the question. 

It is then quite likely that Albert the Great takes the main sentence 
of the antinomy from Alexander of Aphrodisias through the mediation 
of Alfarabi. The formulation of the antinomy which we find in Alexan- 
der is clear, Albert the Great obliterated it by the removal of the self- 
-reflexiveness of the main sentence (certain vagueness could arise al- 
ready at the intermediary, Alfarabi). However, Albert’s successors could 
compare this passage with the text of Aristotle and restore the self- 
-reflexiveness. In this way they could obtain the clear formulation of 
the antinomy on their own. In Aristotle’s text the self-reflexiveness of 
the main sentence is not clearly shown, but the suggested solution is 
artificial and difficult; medieval thinkers who have a clear formulation 
of the main sentence, could notice that the necessary condition of the 
existence of difficulty is the self-reflexiveness of the main sentence. The 


of Aristotle: small, which is a paraphrase of Aristotle; medium and great commentary 
(Prantl 1927, 2, p. 380). Prantl uses the medium commentary, I had merely the small 
ones at my disposition (Venice 1483, 1489); in the small commentaries the questions I 
discuss are not even mentioned. 

'7 One should notice the following sentence: “Et hoc iam ante nos determinavit Al- 
farabius” (15B—16A). 

'’ However, there is a serious objection against such a suggestion, which I cannot 
ignore. Averroes claims that Alfarabi has added to the seven material sophisms distin- 
guished by Aristotle the eighth sophism permutationis et translationis (Prantl 1927, 16. 65). 
In Albert’s text quoted above, in which he claims to be quoting Alfarabi’s classification, 
the eighth sophism is not mentioned. Hence, as for now the whole matter looks rather 
vague; a more precise settlement of the problem will be possible when Hebrew texts of 
Alfarabi are made accessible. 
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great medieval encyclopaedist fulfilled his duty, he took the material 
from Greeks and Arabs and passed it to his successors for further 
studies. 


3. St. Thomas Aquinas 


Let us see now what we can find on the subject of the liar antinomy in 
the works of a prominent disciple of Albert the Great — St. Thomas 
Aquinas."” 

There is a treatise De fallactis which 1s traditionally attributed to St. 
Thomas. Its authenticity is not completely certain, however. Mandon- 
net edited this treatise as opusculum vix dubium. In the preface to the 
complete edition Medonnet writes (Aquinas 1927, l. p. XXXVIII): Le 
De fallacis est a peu pres stirement authentique — thus, it 1s «almost for 
sure» authentic; in what follows he goes on to claim that this disserta- 
tion and the treatise De propositionibus modalibus are chronologically the 
first works of St. Thomas and date from the years 1244—1245 (ibid., 1. 
p. XL); so they would be works of some twenty years old young man. 
The treatise De fallacis is the only source of St. Thomas’ opinion upon 
the liar antinomy; even if it is not authentic, it originates from an 
author contemporary to St. Thomas — for short I will speak about this 
treatise as St. Thomas’ work. 

This treatise is a synthetically and systematically well-ordered study 
of Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations. In particular, the fallacy of limited 
and simple predication is subordinated to the consequnce schema — as 
in Albert, and all fallacies of this type are divided very clearly into five 
categories (Aquinas 1927, 4, pp. 525—527). The liar antinomy belongs 
to the category in which the given determination contradicts the object 
about which it is determined (“quando determinatio addita habet oppositum 
ad illud cui additur” — the first example: “Caesar est homo mortuus. Ergo 
est homo”). The liar antinomy is developed in the following way: 


'" In the classical logic of the Aquinas contemporary Peter of Spain the liar antinomy 
is not even mentioned, despite the fact that the sixth treatise in this logic is a counterpart 
of Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations and the fallacy limited and simple predication is dis- 
cussed in detail there (Peter of Spain 1488, f. 89rB—vB). The omission of our antinomy 
is quite strange; Peter of Spain might have noticed that is not connected at all with the 
type of fallacies to which Aristotle has tried to subsume tt. 
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Similarly here: The Liar says something true saying that he says something false. 
So, he says something true. It does not follow, because saying something true 
contradicts that what is saying something false, and conversely.”° 


In comparison with Albert the Great, we notice the following changes. 

(1) In St. Thomas’ work the liar antinomy is clearly subordinated to 
the inference schema, which has not been the case in Albert’s work. 

(2) The difficulty is again obscure, but it is more clear than in Al- 
bert, because the self-reflexiveness of the main sentence has not been 
clearly removed. 

(3) There is no characteristic formula “I say something false” — in 
this formulation it would probably be more difficult to subsume the 
antinomy under the consequence schema. 


4. Giles of Rome 


The allegedly most outstanding of the close disciples of St. Thomas — 
Giles of Rome — also discusses our antinomy. He wrote a detailed com- 
mentary to Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations. In this commentary there is 
a following presentation of the issue.*' Someone announces that he will 


°° “Similiter hic: Mendax dicit verum dicendo se dicere falsum. Ergo dicit verum. Non sequi- 
tur, nam dicere verum opponitur et quod est dicere falsum, et econverso” (Aquinas 1927, 4, p. 526). 

*I “Subdit quendam paralogismum qui videtur specialem habere difficultatem... Dicit igitur, 
quod similis oratio est de e0, quod est eundem mentiri et verum esse, quod contingit ipsum dicere; et 
addit, quod non est facile inspicere, ulro modo quis assignet 1bi simpliciter, ut utrum dicamus talem 
esse verum. Id est veritatem simpliciter, vel mentiri simpliciter. Et quia non est facile hoc videre dif- 
ficile, videtur respondere ad talia. Ponatur ergo talis casus, quod aliquis dicat se dicturum falsum, 
el postea dicat falsum, ut puta: si quis diceret, ego dico falsum, assinus volat. Quaeritur ergo, ul- 
rum sic loquens dicat verum vel falsum. Formetur autem sic paralogismus: quicumque dicit ul est 
dicit verum. Sed qui dicit falsum dicendo se dicere falsum dicit ut est, ergo dicit verum. Sed positum 
est, quod dicat falsum. Ergo dicit verum et falsum vel dicit verum et non verum. Deinde cum dicit: 
prohibet... Solvit dicendo, quod nihil prohibet eundem esse quidem mendacem simpliciter, verum 
aulem quo, id est secundum quid vel nihil prohibet aliquem esse verum, td est aliquo modo, verum 
aulem non simpliciter. Quod dicitur, quod sic loquens simpliciter est mendax, licet secundum quid est 
verax. Dubitaret forte aliquis, cum aliquis dicat falsum dicendo se dicere falsum, sit mendax sim- 
pliciter, verax autem secundum quid. Dicendum, quod oratio dupliciter potest considerari. Primo ut 
est illud, quod loquimur; et sic oratio est vera vel falsa quasi formaliter. Secundo potest considerari 
oratio, ul est illud, de quo loquimur; et sic veritas vel falsitas im oratione sunt quasi materialiter 
lantum. Qui ergo dicit: asinus volat, haec oratio accepta formaliter et ut est significativa simpliciter 
est falsa, accepta vero materialiter et ut est illud, de quo loquimur, aliquo modo potest dict vera, nam 
de hac oratione: asinus volat, potest aliquid vere enunciart. Vere enim dicitur, quod est falsa, cum 
ergo habere aliquid materialiter, sit habere secundum quid. Habere vero formaliter sit habere sim- 
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say a false sentence, and announces it in this way: “I say something 
false”. After that he says the following false sentence: “The donkey flies”. 

What we see here is a clear development of the formulation of Al- 
bert the Great. There hardly exists any difficulty here; the former sen- 
tence is true, the latter is false. Giles does not consider the truth of the 
two sentences separately; he speaks vaguely about both at the same 
time. He keeps to the solution offered by Aristotle that someone who 
utters such sentences is a liar sempliciter, but in certain respect he speaks 
the truth. The following things are worth noticing in Giles’ presenta- 
tion. 

(1) Difficulty of the liar antinomy is stressed many times; Giles fi- 
nishes his considerations with a characteristic sentence: “It seems that 
this paralogism explicitly adds (videtur superaddere) a special difficulty”. 

(2) In order to remove the underlined difficulty a vague attempt to 
resolve it by using the distinction between a sentence in material sup- 
position and a sentence in ordinary supposition (even about a false 
sentence one can utter true sentences provided that it is taken in mate- 
rial supposition). 

Via Giles of Rome we have already entered into the time of Ock- 
ham. But, first we have to treat of a subject of the lar antinomy in 
Duns Scotus, who was born later than Giles, but died a few years earlier. 


5. Duns Scotus 


There is a commentary to the Sophistical Refutations which is traditio- 
nally attributed to Duns Scotus but again its authenticity is not certain 
(Ueberweg 1928, pp. 507f). The content of the commentary corres- 
ponds with the precision of Doctoris Subtilis, but of course this does not 
settle the issue of authenticity yet. It is likely, however, that even if this 
commentary is inauthentic, it originates from one of Scotus’ disciples. 
Again, for short I will refer to this commentary as a work of Duns 
Scotus. This subtle thinker devotes as many as two long sections to our 
antinomy (Duns Scotus 1583, qu. 52, 53, f. 227vB—231rA). 


pliciter. Dicens se dicere falsum, st postea falsum dicat, simpliciter mentitur, secundum quid autem dicit 
verum. Et quia difficile est videre, quomodo ibi est veritas materialiter, et quomodo formaliter, ideo, ul 
dicebatur, hic paralogismus videtur superaddere specialem difficultatem” (Giles 1500, f. 58vA—B). 
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In the questio 52, which is an introduction to the questio 53, a general 
problem is put forward in connection with the sentence “I say some- 
thing false”: Can an expression which is a part of a sentence supposit 
for the entire sentence?** This shows that Duns Scotus has noticed at 
once where is the source of our antinomy — that this source is the self- 
-reflexiveness of the main sentence; hence he proceeds straight away to 
consider whether such self-reflexiveness 1s possible at all. He develops 
this issue by quoting the arguments for and against it first; next, he 
gives a solution and replies to arguments which are against this solu- 
tion. 

He begins with some arguments for the claim that a part of a sentence 
cannot supposit for the whole: (1) Such a possibility would lead to a con- 
tradiction;”* (2) the same thing cannot be a universal and an integral part 
of a designate;** (3) the same thing cannot be a complex whole and an 
integral part of this whole’? — these arguments are very much like pre- 
sent logicians’ considerations of the theory of types and the antinomy of 
the class of all classes which are not members of themselves. 


9 . . ee . . . . 
22 “Quaeritur circa hanc propositionem: ego dico falsum. Et primo utrum terminus communis 


possit supponere pro tota propositione, cuius est pars?” (Duns Scotus 1583, f. 227vB). 

°3 “Et quod non ostenditur, quia in propositione universali affirmativa praedicatum denotatur 
convenire omni contento sub subiecto. Si ergo alicui denotetur non convenire, illud sub subiecto non 
continetur. Sed qui dicit omnem propositionem esse veram vel omnia esse vera, non dicit suum dic- 
tum esse verum, per Ari[istotelem] 4 Meta[physicae}. Accidit itaque; et quod famatum est de omnt- 
bus talibus orationibus ipsas seipsas destruere. Nam qui omnia vera dicit, orationis suae contrartiam 
facit veram, quare suam non veram. Contraria autem non dicit ipsam esse veram. Qui vero et om- 
nia falsa et ipse seipsum etc. Sed si terminus supponeret pro tota propositione, curus est pars, sequ- 
eretur, quod dicens omnia esse vera, diceret suam propositionem esse veram, ergo etc.” (ibid., f. 
227vB—228rA). 

4 “Ttem impossible est idem esse totum universale et partem integralem respectu eiusdem. Sed s1 
pars supponeret pro toto, hoc sequeretur; nam sic dicto: omnis propositio est vera, propositio est pars 
integralis huius totius, et prout de ista propositione praedicatur, est idem isti propositioni: sicul 
homo, ut dicitur de Socrate, est idem Socrati, ergo etc.” (ibid., f. 228rA—B). 

2 “Praeterea sic dicto: omnis propositio est vera. Si ly propositio supponeret pro ista proposi- 
lione, cuius est pars, sequitur, quod idem esset totum integrale et pars integralis respectu evusdem. 
Vel potest rationaliter deduci sic: intellectus [totius — JS] resultat ex partialibus mtellectibus par- 
tium. Sed sic dicto: intellectus propositionts est intellectus. Intellectus hutus, quod dico propositio, est 
intellectus partialis totius. Et si pro toto supponeret, intellectus evus adaequaretur toti. Sed hoc est 
contra communem acceptionem, quae est, quod omne totum est maior sua parte. Item illud extra 
cuius intellectum est pars integralis non constituit intellectum tottus aggregati ex illo et alio. Sed st 
dicatur, propositio est vera extra intellectum huius termini propositio, est hoc, esse veram. Ergo hoc, 
quod dico propositio, ut est pars huius, huic toti non adaequatur. Sed si supponeret pro ea, tol 
adaequaretur” (ibid., f. 228rB). 
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Notwithstanding such strong counterarguments, Duns Scotus decla- 
res himself in favour of the claim that an expression which is a part of a 
sentence can supposit for the entire sentence. It is clearly Aristotle’s 
authority which has turn the scale;*° apart from it the motivation is 
trivial;*’ only one proof is interesting: that in consequence of the issue 
raised it does not suffice to merely limit the self-reflexiveness — the 
whole adequate theory of either types or semantic categories has to be 
developed.** And the solution itself is not easy; it is full of interesting 
semantic distinctions. The following terms are distinguished: (1) terms 
which cannot be predicated of complex linguistic expressions (“hu- 
man”, “organic entity”); (2) terms which can be predicated of complex 
linguistic expressions only (“utterance”, “sentence”, “saying”); (3) terms 
which can be predicated not only of complex linguistic expressions 
(“being”, “one”). It is pointed out that the main issue of the whole ques- 
tion concerns the terms of the second and third category.” It is claimed 
later that as far as the physical objects (in rebus naturae) are concerned, 


°° “Ad oppositum est Ari{stoteles] in fine quarti dicens: qui dicit omnia esse falsa, dicit suum 


dictum esse falsum. Sed hoc non staret, nisi pars etc. Dict posset, quod Aristotel[es| non arguit ibi de 
virtue sermonis, sed solum secundum opinionem aliorum, qui dicebant omnia esse falsa. Sed illud 
non videtur verum. Nam Arist[oteles] per ilam propositionem arguit contra eos et de virtule ser- 
monis, quia st ipsi concederent dictum suum esse falsum, contra eos non argueret” (ibid., f. 
228rB—vA). 

>“ “Item hoc patel per naturam dici de omni. Nam sequitur, omnis propositio est falsa, hic 
propositio prolata est propositio. Ergo hic propositio est falsa” (ibid., f. 228vA). “Hem terminus 
supponit pro eo, quod naluram eius participat. Si non contrahituy, cum ergo haec propositio curus ly 
propositio est pars, non minus participat naturam propositionis, quam quaelibet alia, sequitur, quod 
pro illa supponere potest, sicut pro qualibet alia” (ibid., f. 228vA—B). 

"8 “Ttem ista contradicunt: omnis propositio est vera; [“omnis proposilio est vera, non omnis 
propositio est vera” (Duns Scotus 1512, f. 54v)); tunc quaero, utrum in ista propositione: omnis 
proposilio est vera, supponat ly propositio pro hac propositione vel non. Si sic, habetur propositum. 
Si non supponit pro hac, sed pro omni alia ab hac, tunc supponit pro sua contradictoria, quae est 
illa: non omnis propositio est vera. Cum ergo in contradictoris termini supponunt pro eisdem in 
isla, non omnis proposilio est vera, supponit terminus pro ea” (Duns Scotus 1510, f. 228vA). 

* “Ulterius intelligendum est, quod quidam sunt termini qui significant naturas determinatas. 
Non tamen de complexis dicibiles: ut homo de Socrate et Platone, et animal de homine et bove et 
hurusmodi. Alu sunt termini, qui significant complexa, sed tamen non modo complexo, sed per 
modum simplicis apprehensionis, quia sunt obiecta intellectus simplicis, cuiusmodi sunt enunciatio, 
propositio, loquela, et multa alia. Alu autem sunt termini, qui significant res dicibiles de complexis 
el incomplexis, curusmodi sunt ens et unum et quantum etc. De terminis aulem primis non habet 
quaestio locum: sed solum de secundo genere et tertio terminorum. In illis enim idem potest esse pars 
imlegralis el totum universale. Nam haec est vera: omne totum est maius sua parte, quae est quod- 
dam totum. Et semiliter hic: omnis oratio vera est oratio, et sic de altis” (ibid., f. 228vB—229rA). 
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a universal can never be univocally an integral part of a designate at 
the same time; however, as regards the constructions of human mind 
(¢n ratione) the same thing can be both a universal and a complex whole 
and an integral part — it is merely differently grasped. So in the ex- 
pression “Every sentence is true” the expression “sentence” is: (1) a 
universal, as far as it can be predicated about this very sentence; (2) an 
integral part, as far as it constitutes together with other parts just this 
sentence; (3) a complex whole, as far as it designates the same thing as 
the sentence whose integral part it is.°° By means of this distinctions 
Duns Scotus gives the answer to the original question: (1) A part as a 
part cannot designate for the whole, but (2) a part as a universal can 
designate for the whole.” With the help of these and other distinctions 
Duns Scotus tries to show that the counterarguments put forward at 
the beginning are not right.” 


*° “Tertio intelligendum est, quod licet in rebus naturae vel in terminis significantibus res na- 


turae nihil unum et idem possit esse pars integralis et totum universale nisi aequivoce. Sicut corpus 
est pars animalis et genus aequivoce, quia alia est ratio totius et partis. Et esse alia res est totum et 
pars, lamen in ratione, ul in lerminis propositis, nihil prohibet unum et idem esse totum universale 
el totum integrale, et etiam pars integralis. Intellectus enim potest apprehendere aliquid complexum, 
et sibhi nomen imponere dicibile univoce de quodlibet alio complexo. Et cum eodem termino non mu- 
tato secundum significationem, nec secundum modum significandi, potest aliquid aliud componere. 
Et terminus communis si non contrahatur, potest supponere indifferenter pro omni eo, quod eius 
naturam participat vel formam significatam per terminum. Et cum haec propositio, cuius est pars, 
non minus participa formam significatam per lerminum, quam quaelibet alia propositio, sequitur, 
quod pro hac potest supponere, sicut pro qualibet alia. Unde propositio tripliciter potest considerari. 
Uno modo inquantum est praedicabile de hac propositione et illa, et sic est tolum universale. Alio 
modo prout consituit orationem cum praedicato, et sic est pars integralis totius propositionis. Tertio 
modo prout verificatur hac propositione: et hoc est totum integrale: sicut et hoc propositiae [“...sicut 
et haec propositio” (Duns Scotus 1512, f. 54vB)]. Unde si dicatur propositio est ly propositio, 
inquantum praedicatur de hac, est totum universale respectu istius propositionis; inguantum tamen 
cum hoc, quod dico, est, constituit orationem, est pars ews integralis, inquantum aulem pro hac 
eadem verificatur, est totum integrale” (Duns Scotus 1510, f. 229rA—B). 

*' “Unde ad questionem dicendum, quod pars inquantum pars pro tota propositione supponere 
non potest. Et si hoc maginatum esset, idem esset imaginari, ut parietem supponere pro tota domo. 
Sed tamen illud, quod est pars non variatum secundum significationem, nec secundum modum 
significandi, potest respectu erusdem habere rationem totius universalis dicto, unde sic omnis propo- 
silto est vera; hic ly propositio supponit pro hac propositione prolata, cum formam propositionis par- 
licipet sicut et pro qualibet alia. Unde propositio, licet varietur, quod quaedam est universalis; 
quaedam particularis — et hoc ab universalite et particularitate subtecti — quaelibel tamen propo- 
sitio est singularis in genere propositionrs etc.” (ibid., f. 229rB—vA). 

*° “Ad primum argumentum dicendum, quod, qui dicit omnem propositionem esse veram, dicit 
illam propositionem, quam profert, esse veram et non esse veram, sed alia habitudine et alia. Nam 
per virtutem dici de omni dicit suam esse veram, sicut et omnem aliam. Sed per naluram primi 
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Duns Scotus considers the har antinomy at the questio 53 basing it 
on the sentence “I say something false”.*’ His solution is similar to the 
solutions of Albert the Great and Giles of Rome.” Since he tacitly ig- 
nores the possibility that the main sentence is self-reflexive, he claims 
that the sentence in question is false, because no false sentence follows 
it. Probably submitting to the authority of Aristotle and the opinions of 
his contemporaries, he tries to give reasons why this sentence is also 
true in a way; he is not explicit and refers to the opinions of others. It 
is claamed that the sentence is true as far as it is really uttered; thus, 
one can say that it is true in certain respect.*? One can feel certain 
hesitancy in the discussion of the relative truth of the main sentence. It 
is possible that Doctoris Subtilis says this only because he does not want 
to oppose the widely acknowledged authority of Aristotle. 

In is striking, however, when we compare the questio 53 with the 
questio 52, that the possibility that the main sentence can be self-refle- 
xive has been tacitly omitted. It is so strange that it can arouse doubts 
on whether any of the compared questiones is authentic. Of course, this is 
an open question, but the change of position can be merely apparent. 
At the questio 52, the issue of the self-reflexiveness of sentences has 
been considered in connection with the sentence “I say something 
false”, but the examples used were general sentences of the type “Every 
sentence is false”. It is plausible that the possibility of self-reflexiveness 


principu dicit suam non esse veram. Nam sequitur: omnis propositio est vera, ergo contradictoria 
istius propositions est vera. Et sequitur per naturam primi principii contradictoria istius propositio- 
mis est vera, ergo haec non est vera. Unde hoc sequitur per discursum rationis et non per dici de 
omni etc.” (abid., £. 229vA—230rA). 

 “Quaeritur ulrum incipiens sic loqui: ego dico falsum, sit simpliciter verus in dicendo” 
(ibid., f. 230rA). 

“* Duns Scotus could know commentary of Giles of Rome commentary to the Sophi- 
stical Refutations, because it was probably written before the year 1285 (Ueberweg 1928, 
p. 544). 

* “Quod aulem circa ipsum sit falsitas simpliciter, hoc patet per hoc, quod oratio dicitur sim- 
pliciter falsa, quia est signum falst. Quoniam sic incipiens loqui, nihil dicit, quod sit falsum. Si 
enim diceret hominem esse asmum, vel aliquid huiusmodi, haec esset vera. Quod aulem sic incipiens 
loqui, sit verus secundum quid, diversimode ponitur a diversis. Quidam enim ponunt, quod est ve- 
rus secundum quid, quia circa aliquam [“quamlibet” (Duns Scotus 1512, f. 55rA)] orationem 
falsam exercetur vere actus dicendi. Dicitur aliter, quod sic dicens est verus secundum quid, quia 
actu exercito, per propositionem intelligitur, sicul est in re. Sed quia ab actu exercito non dicitur 
oratio simpliciter vera vel falsa, ideo talis oratio dicitur secundum quid vera. Actu enim exercito 
intelligitur, quod ipse exercet actum dicendi circa falsum, et illud in se est verum” (Duns Scotus 
1510, f. 230rB—vA). 
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of sentences has already been touched upon at that time in connection 
with the liar antinomy and this is why this issues are so subtly consi- 
dered at the questto 52. However, the very sentence “I say something 
false” in virtue of its meaning alone does not force us to consider it self- 
-reflexive (it is self-reflexive under certain conditions only), and for 
that reason Duns Scotus can safely treat it according to generally ac- 
cepted tradition going back to Albert the Great. However, the subtle 
thinker has noticed at once that in this interpretation the sentence 1s 
simply false, and hence the difficulty of discerning its traditionally ac- 
cepted truth in a certain respect .”° 

As we can see, in Duns Scotus the liar antinomy, although still dis- 
cussed in commentary to the Sophistical Refutations, has grown up to 
two long questiones and has been already connected with the issue of the 
self-reflexiveness of sentences. Let us now see how the matters look in 
Ockham. 


6. William of Ockham 


In the medieval development of the problem of antinomies Ockham 
has played a vary serious and in some sense crucial role; but, on the 
other hand, his role cannot be compared to a sudden flash in the dark. 
What Venerabilis Inceptor has done here is to push strongly forward that 
what has already — without his help — grown in strength and has 
been growing bigger and bigger. 

In Ockham we find the following state of affairs. In his commentary 
to Aristotle’s Sophistical Refutations, he still treats of the subject of the 
liar antinomy as an example of the fallacy of limited and simple predi- 
cation; in the Summa logicae he devotes a special treatise on insolubles 
to the lair antinomy and omits it completely in the discussion of the 


°° The self-reflexiveness of the main proposition of the antinomy is slightly touched 
upon in one of the discussed objections: “/tem sic inciprens loqua: aut dicit verum, aut falsum. 
Si verum, est in dicendo simpliciter verus, quia dicens denominatur a qualitate sui dictt. Si dicit 
falsum, ergo falsum est ipsum dicere falsum, cum ergo non dicat falsum, et dicit aliquale, ergo dici 
verum...” (ibid., f. 230rB). In the reply such a self-reflexiveness is categorically ruled out: 
“Ad aliud, cum dicitur, sic incipiens loqui: ego dico falsum, aut dicit verum, aut falsum. Dico, quod 
dicit propositionem, quae est falsa. Et ulterius cum dicitur, ergo falsum est ipsum dicere falsum. 
Dico, quod non sequitur. Sed magis sequitur: ergo verum est ipsum dicere falsum. Et ex hoc non 
sequitur, quod dicat verum, sed magis, quod dicat falsum” (bid., f. 230VvB—231rA). 
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fallacy of limited and simple predication. This is an outline of how the 
matters look, now we should look at them in greater detail. 

As we have already seen, according to Prantl’s hypothesis the 
printed text of Ockham’s logic is to be a modification dating from the 
end of the fifteenth century; in particular, the treatise on insolubles 
printed there is to be inauthentic.*’ However, this hypothesis is for 
certain false. 

Ockham’s manuscript dating from 1352 is essentially in accordance 
with the printed text.°? In particular, it should be noted that there are 
in the manuscript: an introduction (Quam magnos veritatis sectatoribus 
fructus), a dedicatory preface (Dudum me frater et amice)”’ and insolubles 
together with the treatise De obligationibus, which has also been explicite 
questioned by Prantl (1927, 19, 740). This being so, the treatise on in- 
solubles, which interests us in Ockham’s logic, should be transferred to 
the year 1352 at the latest. All of this speaks in favour of the authenti- 
city of the printed text, but does not establish this authenticity conclu- 
sively. Against the authenticity of insolubles Prantl refers to one Pari- 
sian manuscript, in which the treatise is not included. However, against 
Prantl’s opinion one can refer to the above-mentioned Jagiellonian 
Library’s manuscript and five Vatican Library’s manuscripts, in which 
the treatise is included.” 


*7 Cf. p. 170. 

°’-T have compared it with (Ockham 1488); general differences are insignificant, 
some paragraphs are moved to other places and sometimes a couple of paragraphs of 
one text is combined to form one paragraph of the other text, and conversely. 

*° T use this occasion to point out that the Rev. prof. Michalski no longer holds the 
opinion quoted by (Ueberweg 1928, p. 574) that this dedication refers to William of 
Ambersberg; he changed his mind under the influence of Pelzer’s studies and now he 
admits that it refers to Adam Wodeham (Michalski 1927, p. 6). 

Pelzer, V. 1. 947 (14" c.), 948 (14'" c.), 949 (14' c.), 952 (14'" c.), 953 (14'" c.). [The 
work, cited here by Salamucha, is not included into his reference; it is probably (Pelzer 
1931—1933); eds.’ note.] After the first part of this monograph was printed I have 
checked all Vatican manuscripts of Ockham’s logic and I have ascertained that indeed all 
the manuscripts pointed to by Pelzer contain treatises about obligations (obligationes) and 
insolubles (insolubilia). Moreover the content of insolubles is in general agreement with 
(Ockham J. L. 719 and F. 1. 14721). In the codes: V. 1. 947 (f. 111A—B), V. 1. 948 (fF. 
103rB—vB), and V. |. 949 (f. 100rA—B) the treatise on insolubles constitutes the ending 
of the third part of the third part (as in Ockham 1488), which is followed by the fourth 
part of the third part (de fallacis). In V. 1. 952 the treatise on insolubles (f. 116vB— 
117rB), together with the treatise on obligations is inserted at the very end of the code; 
the code is dated (f. 117rB): “hoc opus complectum fuit in anno domini nostri VHX XPIL 
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I want to mention one more thing in order to anticipate the possible 
objections against the authenticity of the treatise on insolubles. 

In (Ockham 1488) the treatise ends with a simple sentence: “Et ista 
de insolubilibus pro nunc sufficiant. Finit tertia pars tertiae partis, incipit quar- 
ta evusdem” ((f. 110 rB). In (Ockham J. L. 719) this ending reads in such 
a way that it may arouse a suspicion that the whole treatise has been 
introduced into Ockham’s logic as a supplement by someone else: “ista de 
obligationibus et insolubilibus non insinur [inserui?] nisi propter istius summae 
completionem et ne tanta pars loyci totaliter dimitteretur intacta” (f. 116rB). 
These suspicions are very much diminished if one compares, for ins- 
tance, the ending of the second part of the third part (Ockham 1488, 
f. 87vB): “Et ista de demonstratione sufficiant. tantum enim ad completionem 
istius summae ne liber posteriorum totaliter dimittetur intactus tractatum de 
demonstratione inserui, multa alia quae sunt hic omissa in expositione posterto- 
rum Aristotelts explicaturus”; at this place ending in (Ockham J. L. 719) is 
almost the same (f. 84vA).*! 


M.CCC.LXVIIL. die ultimo marci, in die sabbati sancti”. In V. 1. 953 after the discussion of 
the equivalence of modal statements, the third part of the third part stops short and ob- 
ligationes and insolubilia follow immediately (f. 151vA—152rA), the manuscript ends in 
this way with the following colophon: explicit logica hockam Deo gracias amen amen amen. | 
have not find the treatise on insolubles in the other two Vatican manuscripts of Ock- 
ham’s logic (V. 1. 950, 951). In V. |. 950 (according to Pelzer — 15'" century) treatises on 
obligations and insolubles are omitted. The third part of the third part ends with rules 
concerning consequences (f. 102 r. B) and immediately after that the fourth part of the 
third part begins (f. 102vA). In V. 1. 951 (according to Pelzer — 15'" century) treatise on 
obligations begins in a way parallel to all other seven texts quoted in this monograph: 
“Quoniam loyci circa obligationes speciales de insolubilibus faciunt difficultatem [sic] ideo...” 
(f. 115vA). The first and second obligations are discussed (imstitutzo, petitio); the discussion 
of the second obligation ends with the sentence — in the same way as in other texts: “ed 
haec sufficiant de ista petitione pro eo quod non habet magnum locum in scientus particularibus” 
— and here the manuscript ends with the colophon Explicit summa (f. 116rA). 

*! Obligationes and insolubilia, which end the third part of the third part (Ockham 
1488, ec. 38—45), in the manuscript Ockham, are placed in the following way. The 
chapter which is a counterpart of § 41 of the printed work and which begins with the 
words: “Positio impossibilitis est”, stops short in the middle of the sentence at the end of a 
page (f. 101vB); the following remark is added in a different ink: “Quere in fine libri et 
invenies, particulam sequantur videlicet ista et consequens negari. Ex quo patel, quod multe conse- 
quentie etc.” A continuation beginning with words indicated in the remark is inserted at 
the end after the colophon (f. 115vA). Such a transfer of a part of De obligationibus to- 
gether with insolubles to the very end has been probably caused by some writing cir- 
cumstances; the adequate book has been finished, and because of the wrong calculations 
someone has already started writing the fourth part of the third part in the next one. 
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Also the fact that although the fallacy of limited and simple predi- 
cation is broadly discussed in the fourth part of the third part of the 
Summa logicae, which is a counterpart of Aristotle’s Sophistical Refuta- 
tions, the liar antinomy is completely omitted from it, bears witness to 
the authenticity of the treatise on insolubles (Ockham 1488, 3. 4. C. 13; 
J. Lb. 719, £& 112vA—I113vA). 

All this we find in the manuscript which has been finished two or 
three years after Ockham’s death; hence, it 1s very likely that the trea- 
tise on insolubles in Ockham’s Summa logicae is authentic. 

The issue of the authenticity of the commentary (Ockham F. 1.) is 
not absolutely settled either. This commentary is mentioned causally by 
(Michalski 1927, p. 6) as authentic, but he does not give any evidence. 
(Ockham F. 1.) is not signed. The colophon is in general hard to read: 
“Explicit liber iste scriptus ad opus illustrissimi domini tohannis de bodelo: Per 
manus tohannis gall, scripst totum librum amore da [der?] mihi (magni?) 
vinum [Divinum?], si multis plus scitur deus vinum [Divinum?] cgreste 
[cognoscitur esse?]. Deo gracias. Amen” (f. 121rA). The beginning is the 
following: “Incipit liber elenchorum. Circa librum elenchorum primo viden- 
dum an {notitia?] sillogismorum sophisticorum sit necessaria scientia...” 
(f. 96vA) Above the gorgeous initial C, in the word Circa, is a hard to 
read inscription which could be read: “Okam liber incipit errorum” — but 
this is very doubtful, it can be a very fanciful Elencorum, or even an in- 
significant writing exercise. Our commentary begins in the middle of a 
column, just after a signed Ockham’s commentary to Aristotle’s De in- 
terpretatione with the following colophon: “Explicit liber iste totaliter scrup- 
tus per manus tohannis gall, ad opus domini iohannis de bodelo. Deo gratias. 
Et terminatur commentum gll. ok. super paraymenias, deo gracias et beate 
marie virginum virgint’”. The issue of the authenticity of our commentary 
to the Sophistical Refutations can be definitively decided only by studying 
its content, unless happily another copy of the same commentary 
clearly signed will be found one day. 


The following passage in the middle of §37 of the third part of the third part justifies 
the claim that the treatise De obligationibus is not a loose appendix: “Et notandum est, quod 
quamuis ex possibili non sequitur consequentia simplici impossibile tamen aliquando propter positio- 
nem possibilem concedendum est impossibile et negandum est necessarium, sed hoc nunquam est 
faciendum, nisi in argumentatione obligatoria et durante tempore obligationis, de qua aliquid in- 
ferius dicetur” (Ockham 1488, f. 108rA—B). “Et hoc nunquam faciendum, nisi m argumentati- 
one obligatoria stante tempore obligationis et de ista argumentatione aliquid posterius dicetur” 
(Ockham J. L. 719, f. 100rA). 
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Again, since in this monograph I cannot go into the matter of 
authenticity of the commentary under discussion any further, I am 
forced to confine myself to more or less justified hypotheses. I want to 
point out merely that studying authenticity by studying content is in 
this case particularly difficult for the following reasons: (1) they are re- 
portata rather than ordinatio (cf. Michalski 1927, p. 6); (2) text is not 
very careful; (3) it is a textual commentary to Aristotle (it is preceded 
solely by a general introduction, which does not contain anything 
which merits attention). 

I can quote merely one inner reason in favour of the commentary. 

Already St. Thomas Aquinas noticed that not every inference from 
linguistically limited predication to simple predication, or conversely, 
constitutes the fallacy of limited and simple predication (someone is 
bald on his head, so he is bald — St. Thomas’ example; Aquinas 1927, 
p. 526). Ockham in the Summa logicae, discussing the fallacy of limited 
and simple predication, formulates a clear rule which allows to decide 
when the fallacy does occur and when it does not. He puts the fallacy 
of limited and simple predication into the schema of enthymeme and 
claims: if a premise which complements a given enthymeme to full syl- 
logism (in the quoted example of St. Thomas it would be a major 
premise “Every man who is bald on his head is bald”) is a necessary 
sentence, then in the enthymeme the fallacy of limited and simple 
predication is not committed notwithstanding the fact that there is a 
linguistic transformation from limited to simple predication, or con- 
versely. If the complementary premise is not necessary, then the fallacy 
occurs.” The author of the commentary also tries to find such a gene- 
ral rule, but he clearly merely tries and presents his attempts. At the 
beginning he formulates a rule which is an attempt to apply Aristotle’s 


* “Oprotet autem scire pro ista fallacia, quod quando arguitur ab aliquo sumpto cum determi- 
natione ad ipsum per se sumptum [pro?] praemissa, accipienda est propositio, qua expressa talis 
consequentia reducitur in syllogismum, et videndum est, an ista propositio vel conditionalis iusti 
[scil. istius — JS] additae sit necessaria vel non; si sit, non est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter 
verbi gratia, si arguitur sic: Socrates est albus secundum pedem, igitur Socrates est albus, addenda 
est ista propositio: omne album secundum pedem est album, qua expressa completur forma syllogis- 
lica, sic arguendo omne album secundum pedem est album. Socrates est albus secundum pedem, 
igitur Socrates est albus; et si ista propositio vel ista condttionalis: si aliquid est album secundum 
pedem, ipsum est album, sit necessaria, prima consequentia est bona sed quia [non?] est necessaria, 
igitur hic est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter et similiter est dicendum de alius talium ra- 
tionum” (Ockham J.L. 719, f. 1 13vA). 
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general remarks on the subject of fallacies of that kind to the issue un- 
der discussion (cf. p. 172): If NKpNq , then there 1s no fallacy 
of limited and simple predication in the implication Cpq  After- 
wards, as if unsatisfied with this first rule, he gives another, similar to 
that which is formulated in the Summa logicae, but less clear and less 
decisive.* At the end of this chapter he comes back to the same ques- 
tion once again and repeats the second rule and complements it with 
various special rules.” A similar approach, which can be found no- 


S “Sed quia non est verum universaliter, quod quando aliquid primo accipitur cum determina- 
lione in praemissa et postea, in conclusione sine determinatione est fallacia ideo quando sit fallacia 
et quando non videndum est considerando ad contradictionem, hoc — est videndum — est consi- 
derando, an idem possit alicut inesse sine determinatione et similiter suum contradictorium eidem 
cum determinatione et taliter est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter et aliter non. Notandum est 
hic, quod non semper sicut [dictum!] est arguendo ab aliquo sumpto cum determinatione ad ipsum 
sumplum sine determinatione, est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter sicut: hic homo est animal 
album igitur, homo est animal vel hic igitur homo est albus, sed aliter in tali modo arguendi est fal- 
lacia et aliquando non. Sed ad sciendum quando est et quando non, non potest dart aliqua regula 
generals sufficiens, sed simul cum regula generali hic data oportet scire aliquam in speciali. Unde 
regula est hic data, est ista et quando eidem potest competere unum oppostlorum sive sint contrarie 
opposita, sive contradictorie, sive privative, sive illative sine determinatione et ad oppositum cum 
determinatione tunc arguendo a tali sumpto cum determinatione ad ipsum sumptum sine determi- 
natione est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter; et ideo quia impossibile est ista duo simul esse 
vera: homo est animal album homo est non animal album, vel ista omnis homo est animal album, 
omnis homo est non animal nigrum [sic], ideo ista: homo est animal album, mnfert istam: homo est 
albus. Et ideo quia isla duo stant simul: Ethyops est albus est albus (sic) secundum dentes, Ethyops 
est niger, ideo non sequitur: Ethyops est albus secundum dentes, igitur Ethiops est albus. Illa regula 
est ergo generalis, sed quando illa est et quando regula[t] [notanda?] multa, quorum aliqua sciun- 
tur per propositiones evidentes nobis ex se aliqua sciuntur resolvendo propositiones in alias sii 
aequivalentes, alia sciuntur per positionem diffinitionum exprimentium, quid nominis lerminorum 
loco ipsorum terminorum” (Ockham F. |. 14721, , f. 115vA). 

4 “Ad cuius evidentiam sciendum quod ad cognoscendum, quando in tali modo arguendi est 
fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter et quando non. Talis consequentia: Socrates est albus, igitur 
Socrates est, debet sic reduci in syllogismum positum sic: si aliquid est album, ipsum est, Socrates est 
albus, igitur socrates est, im isto syllogismo inquisito maior est necessaria, sed in isto syllogismo: st 
aliquid est opinabile, ipsum est, Socrates est opinabilis igitur Socrates est. Mavor est falsa ideo una 
consequentia peccat secundum quid etc. Et alia non. Et sciendum quod ad cognoscendum fallaciam 
in tali modo arguendi sufficit videre, an maior syllogismi cathegorici possit esse falsa simul cum hoc, 
quod aliquid verificetur affirmative de subiecto, quia tunc est fallacia secundum quid et simplicier 
et aliter non. Unde quia ista potest esse falsa: omne possibile est [simul?] cum ista, hoc est possibile 
et ideo est hic fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter Antichrystus est possibilis, igitur Antichristus est 
sed quia impossibile est, quod ista sit falsa: omne album est, dum ista est ut: asinus est albus vel al- 
bum est album, ideo non est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter: Socrates est albus, igitur Socrates 
est, et ita est de aluis” (abid., £. 11 5vB). 

* “Notandum est, quod sicul dictum est in principio istius capituli, aliquando arguendo ab 
aliquo sumpto [cathegorico?| cum addito sumpto ad eundem sine addito et econverso est fallacia 
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where else speaks somewnat in favour of the authenticity of the com- 
mentary; moreover a suspicion arises that the commentary is chrono- 
logically earlier than the Summa; hence the vagueness and the quest. 

In the commentary, the liar antinomy is presented rather vaguely.* 
The main sentence is given in the form “I say something false” — un- 


secundum quid et simpliciter. Socrates est albus secundum caput, igitur Socrates est albus et tamen 
hic non Socrates est crispus secundum caput, igitur Socrates est crispus, igitur hic est fallacia se- 
cundum quid et simpliciter. Socrates est possibilis, igitur Socrates est et tamen hic non est: Socrates 
est albus, igitur Socrates est; et ita est de multis alits. Et ideo difficile est scire, quando est fallacia 
secundum quid et simpliciter et non nec est possiblie dare aliquam regulam generalem, per quam 
posset sufficienter sciri, quando est fallacia et quando non. Ista regula tunc advertenda, per quam 
et alias regulas speciales potest cognosct. Ista fallacia, unde ista est regula, quod quando aliquid 
sumptum sine addito vel suum participium, si sit verbum sine addito, ideo potest removeri ab illo 
sompto cum addito uti posito, quod existere vere dicatur de illo tunc arguendo... Ab illo cum addito 
ad ipsum sine addito est fallacia secundum quid est simpliciter. Unde quia tamen ista: alliquis est 
albus secundum dentes, [stat cum ista?] album secundum dentes [non — JS] est album, ideo hic est 
fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter: Socrates est albus secundum denter, igitur Socrates est albus. 
Sed posito quod aliquid sit crispum secundum caput, non stat ista cum hutusmodi: crispum secun- 
dum caput [non — JS] est crispum. Ideo hic non est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter: iste est 
crispus secundum caput, igitur est crispus. Similiter quia haec falsa omne possibile etiam posito, 
quod aliquid sit posibile ideo hic est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter: hoc est possibile, igitur est. 
Sed quia posito quod aliquid sit album, haec non est falsa: omne album est. Ideo hic non est fallacia 
secundum quid etc., hoc album est, ergo est, et ita est de altis. Et ideo quando tale fit entimema re- 
ducendum est id ipsum et ideo si medium, per quem concludit, non posset esse falsum, [si?] somul 
cum hoc esse praedicetur de utroque, tunc non est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter. Si autem 
possit esse fallacia cum de hoc de utroque verificetur esse. Taliter est fallacia secundum quid etc. 
quando autem hoc... sit et quando non non potest sciri, nisi per regulas speciales, quarum una est 
talis: quando arguitur: ab aliquo denominate sumplo cum parte ad cuius denominationem, non 
sequitur denominatus totius ad ipsum sine... tali parte vel nomina partis, est fallacia secundum 
quid et simpliciter. Et ideo hic est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter: Socrates est albus secundum 
pedem, igitur Socrates est albus... similiter possent dare [sic] regulae quas longum enumerare” 
(ibid., f. 116vA). 

© “Unde ponitur, quod aliquis incipiat sic bene loqui: ego dico falsum, tunc aut dicit verum, 
aut falsum. Si dicat ille verum et non dicat, nist istam tpse dicit falsum, igitur si dicat verum, dicis 
[sec] falsum. Si autem dicat falsum, igitur haec est vera: tpse dicit falsum et ipse hoc dicit, igitur 
dicul verum et per consequens consimiliter dicit verum et falsum. Sed quia non est ita, solvit prae- 
dictum paralogismum dicens, quod difficile est scire, an sit concedendum simpliciter falsum et ta- 
men, quod non simpliciter mentitur, sed secundum quid, scilicet dicat verum. Vult dicere, quod non 
sumpliciter mentitur nec simpliciter dicit verum et tamen dicit hoc falsum: quod est ipsum dicere fal- 
sum, sed ex hoc non sequitur quod simpliciter dicat falsum et ideo talis consequentia non valet: Soc- 
rates dicit hoc falsum, igitur Socrates dicit hoc falsum, sed est fallacia secundum quid et simpliciter 
et hoc, quia in asta: Socrates dicit falsum, non potest supponere pro hoc falso, quod est: Socratem 
dicere falsum. Et per istum modum respondendum est ad omnia insolubilia negando consequentiam 
ab aliquo termino sumpto cum pronomine demonstrativo demonstrante aliquod contentum ad ipsum 
terminum sine tali pronomine et non est aliqua ratio neque talis consequens non potest supponere in 
isla propositione pro illo inferiort, quamvis in alts possit pro eo supponere” (ibid., f. 116rA—B). 
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der the stipulation that a person uttering this sentence does not say 
anything else; afterwards, the relevant formulation inconspicuously be- 
comes “Socrates says something false”. The author’s solution can be 
expressed in the following points. 

(1) In the sentence “Socrates says something false”, the expression 
“something false” cannot designate (non potest supponere) the entire 
sentence whose proper part it 1s. 

(2) A difference between the following two questions concerning the 
main sentence is slightly marked: (a) Is the main sentence false? (b) 
Does Socrates say something false (lies)? The response is that although 
it is difficult to state whether or not the main sentence is false sempliciter, 
Socrates neither lies sempliciter (i.e. without limitation), nor says a truth 
simpliciter. 

(3) The inference “Socrates says this falsehood, hence Socrates says 
something false” commits a fallacy of limited and simple predication 
inference, because “something false” in the consequent cannot desig- 
nate the entire antecedent. This is an obscure attempt to reduce the 
liar antinomy to the general schema of the fallacy of limited and simple 
predication as a certain fallacy of consequence. The attempt is linked 
with an unclear intuition that were the expression “something false” in 
the consequent to designate the entire antecedent, then “something 
false” in the consequent and “something false” in the antecedent would 
have to belong to different semantic categories. With an untold as- 
sumption that the expression “something false” in the consequent be- 
longs to the same semantic category as the expression “this falsehood” 
in the antecedent, it is claamed that the expression “falsehood” in the 
consequent cannot designate the whole antecedent. 

Summing up vague and somewhat wavering reasoning of the com- 
mentary, we can say that we already have here inexplicit nuclei of the 
thought that the expression “I say something false” — under the con- 
dition that “something false” is to designate the entire expression 
whose part it is — is not a sentence at all, even though it looks like one. 

Stronger yet, although still in an undecided way, the same thought 
appears in the Summa logicae at a certain place of the treatise on obliga- 
tions (obligationes), where Ockham marginally touches upon the liar an- 
tinomy. In any case, we find here an unprecedented tension between 
an inclination to admit the antinomial sentence as a sentence and an 
inclination to reject it as a nonsense. It seems to be a sentence because 
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of its structure; besides, it is beyond Ockham’s comprehension that dis- 
cretionary linguistic conventions should be constrained by some inner 
rules of the structure of a given language. The thought that the an- 
tinomial sentence is not a sentence arises because of its meaning and 
the contradictory consequences which follow from it. 

One of the categories of obligations is a discretionary semantic agree- 
ment (institutio);*” another category is the acceptance of any assumption 
as true (positio);** the possible and impossible assumptions are distin- 
guished subject to whether the assumed sentence is possible (posszbilis) 
or impossible (¢mpossibilis). 

Ockham gives the following rule as the first rule in the category of 
semantic agreements: part can never designate the whole of which it is 
a part.*” However, at once some doubts arise in connection with ex- 
pressions which without some theory of types or theory of semantic 
categories could designate themselves or some complex expressions of 
which they are proper parts.”” Therefore, in connection with such con- 
siderations Ockham rejects the above rule; he claims, however, that one 
cannot accept such semantic agreement in which part would designate 
the whole and in consequence this would entail a contradiction.?' The 


7 “Institutio est alicuius vocabuli nova impositio pro tempore disputationis et non ultra dura- 


tura” (Ockham 1488, f. 108rB). 

* “Positio ergo obligat ad sustinendum aliquam propositionem eo modo, quo propositio vera 
debet sustinert a respondente, et consistit ars ista in hoc, quod in principio debet aliqua propositio 
proponi, deinde debent propositiones pont secundum quod placet opponenti, ad quas debet respon- 
dens respondere concedendo vel negando, vel dubitando, vel distinguendo. Quibus responsionibus 
datis potest opponens, quando silt placet, dicere, cedat tempus, hoc est, cesset tempus obligations et 
tunc videndum est, an talis respondens bene responderit vel non. Sicut propono tibi istam proposi- 
tionem: animal currtt. Deinde propono tibi istam: nullus homo currit, st eam concedas, statim dico 
cedat tempus, probo, quod male respondisti, quia concessisti falsum et impertinens scilicet istam: 
nullus homo currit, ergo male respondisti” (ibid., f. 1O8vB). 

“De isla specie dantur aliquae regulae. Una est, quod nunquam pars potest significare to- 
lum, cuius est pars” (ibid., f. 108rB). 

°° “Sed ista regula capil instantiam nam in ista propositione omnis propositio est vera. Subiec- 
tum significat totam propositionem similiter idem potest significare se, igitur pars eadem ratione 
potest significare totum. Antecedens patet, nam hoc nomen vox significat omnem vocem et per con- 
sequens seipsam. Similiter hoc nomen nomen significal omnia nomina, quia omni nomini competit 
diffinitio nominis, igitur serpsum significal” (abid., £. 108rB). 

>! “Ideo dicendum est, quod quamuis pars posset significare totum, cuius est pars, tamen talis 
institutio non est semper admittenda, quando enim per iliam institutionem partis habentis eandem 
institutionem [“suppositionem” (Ockham J. L. 719, f. 101rB)] totum significatum mutaretur a 
veritate in falsttatem et econverso, tunc non est talis institutio admittenda” (Ockham 1488, 
f. 108rB). 
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matter is methodically and minutely developed in connection with the 
expression “a designates something false” — under the stipulation that 
this very expression is the expression a; this is a distinct antinomial 
situation.”” Ockham claims that such a semantic agreement cannot be 
accepted.”> However, since he somehow cannot conclusively acknow- 
ledge that the sentence under discussion is not a sentence, he encoun- 
ters difficulties; if such a semantic agreement cannot be accepted, then 
at least an assumption to this effect should be allowed.” In the end, 


52 4 


Per hoc solvitur hoc sophisma quia significet a. Praecise hoc totum a significat falsum, tunc 
quaeritur an a significal verum, an falsum. Si verum, igitur cum a non sit aequivocum, haec est 
falsa: a significat falsum et institutum est, quod a significet hoc totum” a significat falsum. Si igi- 
tur a significal falsum, igitur haec est vera: a significat falsum et a significat hoc, igitur a signifi- 
cat verum” (ibid., f. 108rB). “Et tunc quaeritur per a significatur verum vel falsum. Si verum, 
igitur cum a non sit aequivocum haec est falsa: a significa falsum, el institutum est quod a signift- 
cat hoc totum: a significat falsum, igitur a significat falsum. Si autem significat falsum, igitur haec 
est vera: a significat falsum et a significat hoc, igitur a significat verum” (Ockham J. L. 719, f£. 
101rB). 

> “Respondendum est, quod illa institutio non est admittenda pro eo, quod haec oratio: a sig- 
nifical falsum, quae est falsa, quando a nihil significat mutaretur in veriatem, si praecise imponi- 
tur ad significandum hoc totum et nihil aliud” (Ockham 1488, f. 108rB). 

+ “Et st dicatur, quod hoc est possibile, quod a significat hoc totum, sed omne possibile est poni- 
bile, ponetur igitur et redit argumentum. Dicendum est, quod differentia est inter positionem et in- 
stitutionem. Unde quia possibile est, quod a significet hoc totum: a significat falsum. Ideo est pont- 
bile et ideo isto posito non accidit impossibile, verumtamen quando accipis aut a significal verum, 
aut falsum. Respondendum est, quod neque verum, neque falsum significat et potest responder, 
quod tam verum, quam falsum significat, quia illo posito stante utrumque potest esse verum, quia 
isto posito stante potest a significare praecise hominem; et tunc dico, quod neque est verum, neque 
falsum, sed tunc a habelit suppositionem personalem et supponit praecise pro omnibus hominibus. 
Potest etiam a significare idem quod propositio et tunc dicendum est, a significal tam verum, quam 
falsum. Quod non est incoveniens. Et si dicatur omnia ista stant simul: a significal hoc totum, a 
significat falsum, et nihil aliud significat quam hoc totum; et omnia compossibilia simul possunt esse 
vera, igitur possunt poni. Potest dici, quod illa stant simul et ideo possunt pont, sed istis posilis ne- 
gandum est, omne repugnans evs et ideo allis posites, si arguitur a significat verum vel falsum. Res- 
pondendum est nec concedendo, nec negando, neque dubitando, neque distinguendo, sed respon- 
dendum est, quod propositum non est verum, neque falsum sicut aliquo si proponitur: homo est asv- 
nus et petatur responsio. Respondendum est, quod nec est respondendum concedendo, nec negando, 
nec dubitando, nec distinguendo neque alio modo proprie acciprendo responsionem. Et si dicatur, 
quod illis posites, haec est vera: a significat verum et [“vel” (Ockham J. L. 719, f. 101rB)] fal- 
sum, ergo illa propositio est concedenda et per consequens altera [“pars” (ibid., f. 101rB)] est con- 
cedenda. Dicendum est, quod ista a significat verum vel falsum nec est vera, nec falsa ills positis, 
unde asto casu postto ad quamlibet talem propositionem respondendum est ac si non esset propositio 
vel oratio significativa. Et per consimilem modum potest responderi ad multa alia sophismata, quae 
difficila sunt non exercitatis in arte obligatoria [“quae” (ibid., f. 101rB)], quia non sunt multum 
usitata in theologia ideo pertranseo” (Ockham 1488, f. 108rB—vA). 
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however, Ockham does not want to allow even such an assumption.” 
In all of these a clear intuition is apparent that the expression “a de- 
signate something false” — under the stipulation that this very expres- 
sion is the expression @ — is not a sentence at all; this intuition is 
maximally intensified in the utterance (Ockham 1488, f. 108vA): “One 
should reply to every such sentence as if it were not a sentence nor a 
senseful utterance”. 

In the treatise on insolubles we first find a definition of insolubles 
which has been commonly repeated afterwards: insolubles are such 
sophisms in which from some possible sentence logically follows its ne- 
gation; these main sentences of insolubles contain the expression 
“something false”, or the expression “is not true”, or some other simi- 
lar expression; moreover, it is not because some sophisms cannot be 
solved that they are called insolubles, but because they are difficult to 
solve.°° Then, the liar antinomy is methodically and clearly developed 
on the main sentence “Socrates says something false”.°’ In the given 
solution, one can distinguish the following theorems. 


°° “Circa... positionem impossibilem est sciendum, quod non quaelibet propositio impossibilis est 
admittenda, quia illa propositio impossibilis, quae manifeste cuilibet intellectui infert contradictoria, 
non est admittenda, sed sola illa propositio impossibilis, ex qua per regulas et propositiones per se 
notas, de quibus nullus intellectus dubitare potest, non possunt inferri contradictoria, est recipienda 
in positione impossibili” (ibid., f. 1O09rB) 

°° T will quote the treatise on insolubles from (Ockham J. L., f. 116rA—B), indicating 
in square brackets the more important variants of (Ockham 1488, f. 109vB—110rB). 
“Circa insolubilia est sciendum, quod non dicuntur, de qua dicuntur insolubilia [quod non ideo 
dicuntur sophismata aliqua insolubilia], quia nullo modo possunt solvi, sed quia cum difficultate 
soluuntur. Unde sciendum, quod si insolubilia [quod insolubilia] sophismata sunt, quando per con- 
sequentias apparentes qua videntur regulart per consequantias apparentes, quae videntur regulari 
per lineas necessarias [quando per consequentias apparentes, quae videntur regulari per regulas 
necessarias}, ex propositione aliqua contingente infertur sua opposita, quoniam [quae] ideo dicun- 
tur insolubilia, quia difficile est tales consequentias impediri [impedire] et talia argumenta non pos- 
sunt fiert, nisi quando actus humanus respicit istum terminum falsum vel aliquem consimilem af- 
firmative, vel terminum verum vel aliquem consimilem negative sicut est de istam [asta]: Socrates 
dicit falsum, et de ista: Socrates [non] dicit verum” (Ockham J. L. 719, f. 116rA). 

°7 “Et fit hoc modo insolubile: incipiat Socrates sic loqui: Socrates dicit falsum ita [...2] quod nihil 
aliud dicat [et nihil aliud loquatur] et quaero, an Socrates dicit verum, an falsum. Si dicas, quod Soc- 
rales dicit verum et non dicit, nisi stam propositionem: Socrates dicit falsum, igitur haec est vera: Soc- 
rates dicit falsum, et per consequens dicit verum. Et ita si dicit verum, dicit falsum {igitur haec est vera: 
Socrates dicit falsum, igitur si dicit verum, dicit falsum]. Si dicas, quod Socrates dicit falsum, igitur 
haec est vera: Socrates dicit falsum et Socrates dicit hoc, igitur Socrates dict id, quod est verum. Et per 
consequens Socrates dicit verum et ita, st Socrates dicit falsum, Socrates dicit verum. Isto casu posito 
illud argumentum dicitur insolubile, quia de difficili soluitur” (ibid., f. 11 6rA). 
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(1) A part sometimes cannot designate the whole, so, for instance, 
the expression “something false” in the sentence “Socrates says some- 
thing false” designates some other sentence. 

(2) The sentence “Socrates says something false”, under the as- 
sumption that Socrates does not say anything apart from this very 
sentence, is a false sentence, because it is not true that he utters some 
other false sentence. On the other hand, the sentences “Socrates does 
not say something false” and “Socrates does not say something true” 
are true sentences under the same assumption. 

(3) The dictinction between the questions: (a) Is the main sentence 
false? (b) Does Socrates say something false? — is even more clear than 
in the commentary. The main sentence is false, but Socrates says nei- 
ther something true nor something false, because according to the ac- 
cepted assumption he does not utter anything except the main sen- 
tence (there is a tacit assumption here that the expressions “something 
false” in both questions belong to different semantic categories). 

(4) According to the statement (3), the fallacy of the following con- 
sequence is clearly underlined (without any attempt to fit this fallacy 
into the schema of the fallacy of limited and simple predication): The 
sentence “Socrates says something false” is false and Socrates utters this 
very sentence; hence Socrates says something false. This consequence is 
fallacious because the expression “something false” in the consequent 
cannot designate for the sentence “Socrates says something false” fea- 
turing in the first part of the antecedent.” 


58 6c 


Et ad solutionem istius argumentorum omnium [istius et omnium aliorum est] sciendum, 
quod talis propositio contingens, ex qua debet inferri sua repugnans vel habet hunc terminum fal- 
sum, vel aliquem consimilem, vel hunc terminum verum, vel aliquem consimilem [without: vel 
hunc lerminum verum, vel aliquem consimilem] si primo oportet, quod sit affirmativa et debet tunc 
dici universaliter, quod propositio est falsa, supra quam fundatur dictum insolubile. Unde si Socra- 
tes incipiat sic loqui: Socrates dicit falsum [et nihil aliud dicat], dicendum est, quod ista propositio 
sit falsa. Si autem inciprat sic loqui: Socrates non [without: non] dicit falsum, non possit fieri tale 
argumentum apparens, si aulem propositio contineat hunc terminum verum vel aliquem consimilem 
oportet, quod sit propositio negativa et tunc est concedendum, quod ista propositio est vera sicul si 
Socrates inciprat sic loqui: Socrates non dicit verum concedendum est, quod haec est vera. Et si ar- 
guatur si haec su vera: Socrates non dicit verum et Socrates dicit hanc propositionem, igitur dicit 
propositionem veram, respondendum est, quod ista consequentia non valet: Socrates dicit hanc 
propositionem et haec propositio est vera, igitur Socrates dicit propositionem veram, et ratio huius 
negationis est, quod in ista propositione: Socrates non dicit verum praedicatum, non potest suppo- 
nerve pro ista tola propositione, cutus est pars, quamvis non propter hoc praecise, quot est pars eius et 
ideo ista propositio: Socrates non dicit verum, aequivalet isti: Socrates non dicit aliud [instead of 
aliud — aliquid] verum ab isto: Socrates non dicit verum, et ideo sicut non [...?] sequitur: haec est 
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As we can see, there are two attempts to solve the liar antinomy in 
Ockham which appear and disappear indecisively. (1) The main sen- 
tence Is a false sentence, for there is no false sentence following it, and 
the expression “something false” cannot designate for a sentence 
whose part it is (the chapter on insolubles). (2) The main expression is 
not a sentence, because of the assumed self-reflexiveness (the commen- 
tary to the Sophistical Refutations and the treatise on obligations). The 
basis for both solutions is a firm opinion: a part cannot designate the 
whole when such designating the whole entails a contradiction. The 
reason for the indecision is the conviction that language, which is a 
collection of conventional signs, within the bounds of discretionary 
agreement cannot be pegged down with any restrictions. 

Ockham has not realised yet, although he constantly beats about the 
bush, that even in the domain of free human products the human 
freedom is circumscribed by inner laws of those products. There is no 
language which would be so universal as to everything had sense in it 
and everything were sayable. One can regard it as a kind of historical 
paradox that it was a thinker who was one of the first that declared 


vera el Socrates dicit istam, igitur dicit aliam propositionem veram [igitur dicit aliquam veram 
propositionem] ab ista, la non sequitur:Socraltes dicit istam propositionem [Socrates non dicit 
verum|] ab ista, ita non sequitur: Socrates dicit istam propositionem [Socrates non dicit verum] et 
haec est vera, igitur Socrates dicit verum, et hoc, quia — sicut dictum est — istae duae aequivalent: 
Socrates dicit verum, et Socrates dicit verum, aliud ab isto: Socrates non dicit verum [istae duae 
aequivalent: Socrates non dicit verum, et Socrates non dicit aliquid verum ab isto]. Et eodem modo 
proportionabiliter dicendum est ad argumentum praecedens, quia quando Socrates incipit sic loqui: 
Socrates dicit falsum, et quaeritur, an Socrates dicit verum, an falsum, dicendum est, quod Socrates 
nec dicu verum, nec falsum, sicut concedendum est, quod nec dicit verum, nec falsum aliud ab isto. 
Et ideo non sequitur haec est falsa: Socrates dicit falsum et Socrates dicit hanc, igitur Socrates dicit 
falswm, sicut non sequitur Socrates dicit hoc et hoc est falsum igitur Socrates dicit aliquid aliud fal- 
sum ab isto, et hoc quia istae duae aecquipollent [aequivalent]: Socrates dicit falsum, et: Socrates 
dicit aliud falsum ab isto proposito hoc (et: Socrates dicit aliud falsum ab isto, et propter hoc prima 
consequentia non valet], quia in ista: Socrates dicit falsum praedicatum, non potest supponere pro 
ista propositione. Et st dicatur, hic arguitur ab inferiort ad superius sine negatione et distributione, 
igitur consequentia [est] bona, dicendum est, quod [illa] consequentia non valet, nisi quando illus 
supertus in toto [in illo] consequente potest supponere pro illo inferiori. Verumtamen si in ista: homo 
est animal, i animal non posset supponere pro homine, haec consequentia non valet [valeret]: Soc- 
rates est homo, igitur Socrates est animal. In ista autem [propositione]: Socrates dicit falsum praedi- 
catum, non potest supponere pro tota ista propositione, ideo non sequitur: Socrates dicit hoc falsum, 
igitur Socrates dicit falsum. Per praedicta potest studiosus respondere ad omnia insolubilia, si sol- 
vendo ea, quae dicta sunt [without: quae dicta sunt], velit naturam insolubilium diligenter inqui- 
rere [instead of: diligenter imquirere — adunate], quod relinquo ingeniosum [studioso] quod 
[quaerantur?]” (abid., f. 116rA—B). 
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themselves in favour of the thesis of discretionary character of linguistic 
signs, who had to face the issues connected with the limitation of the 
language. Therefore, it has been harder for him to accept such limita- 
tions. 

There is one more place at which Ockham casually mentions antino- 
mial sentence which needs to be discussed, because it seems that it has 
played a big role in the further development of the problem of #hti- 
nomies in a way which is not at all justified by its content. In the Summa 
logicae at § 18 of the fourth part of the third part (this is the last para- 
graph of this part, which is a counterpart of Aristotle’s Sophistical Refuta- 
tions) Ockham considers the question of whether the classification of lo- 
gical errors given by Aristotle is exhaustive. In this connection, he raises 
once again the question of the fallacy of the manner of saying (fallacia 
figurae dictionis) and illustrates it by means of the following example: 


If someone, considering the correctness of the following inference: 
This is a man, 
this is an animal; 
hence an animal is a man, 
regarded as correct also the following consequence similar to the previous one as 
regards the structure of the sentences: 
He says something false, 
something false is an immediately prior sentence; 
hence something false is said by him, 
then he would commit the fallacy of the manner of saying.” 


59 66 


Omnis paralogismus vocalis... asstmilatur vero syllogismo... vel non assimilatur syllo- 
gismo... Si prumo modo est impossibile, quod sit aliquis defectus, nisi propler alicuius orationis mul- 
liplicitatem vel incongruitatem, vel quia tdem terminus sine multiplicitate pro aliquo supponit in 
una propositione, pro quo non supponil in alia, sed ista propositio demonstrari non potest, sed ac- 
cipitur per inductionem [“sed id demonstrari non potest sed accipitur i inductione” (Ockham 
J. L. 719, £2 115rA)] ... st ...discursus non fit syllogismus propter solam incongruitatem, tunc est 
fallacia figurae dictionis, sicut hic: omnis homo est animal, omnis Socrates est homo, ergo omnis 
Socrates est animal. Si enim loco istius termini Socrates poneretur iste terminus asinus, cui congrue 
potest addi, signum esset bonus syllogismus. Si autem in tertio modo frat paralogismus, adhuc potest 
ihn assignart fallacia figurae dictionis, quia si loco illus termini Socrates, poneretur alius terminus 
consimilis potens supponere pro omni eodem in qualibet propositione nullus, esset defectus; et ita 
propter similitudinem istius dictionis ad aliam potest aliquis decipr per fallaciam figurae dictionis. 
Unde si propler hoc, quod est syllogismus, est bonus, iste dicit hoc falsum demonstrato hanc proposi- 
tionem, iste dicit falsum, ergo falsum dicitur ab isto deciperetur per fallaciam figurae dictionis” 
(Ockham 1488, f. 124rA—B). “Unde, st propler hoc, quod iste syllogismus est bonus: iste est 
homo, iste est animal, igitur animal est homo. Igitur diceret aliquis, quod iste syllogismus est bonus: 
iste dicit hoc falsum, hoc falsum est hoc demonstrando istam iste dicit falsum, igitur falsum dicitur 
ab eo, ideo decipitur per fallaciam figurae dictions” (Ockham J. L. 719, f. 115rA). 
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Putting aside the fact that the formulations are quite clumsy and the 
structural similarity of the two consequences is not clear, the example 
in general is good and consistent with those of Ockham’s opinions with 
which we are already familiar. In the example, one commits the fallacy 
of the manner of saying because, notwithstanding the apparent simila- 
rity, in the former inference the expression “an animal” supposits 
among other things also for things which are designated by the name 
“man”, whereas in the latter inference the expression “something false” 
in the second clause of the antecedent belongs to other semantic cate- 
gory than the expression “something false” in the first clause, and be- 
cause of that it cannot designate that which is supposed to be desig- 
nated by the expression “something false” in the first clause. 

It seems that this example is the source of the opinion, which has 
been constantly present in the Middle Ages, that one of the plausible 
solutions to the problem of insolubles is to consider them as one of the 
fallacies of the manner of saying. 

Thus, in Ockham we have got: 

(1) the removal of the problem of antinomies from the commentary 
to the Sophistical Refutations and the creation of a special logical treatise 
exclusively for them; 

(2) a clear claim that part cannot designate the whole when such a 
designating entails a contradiction; 

(3) two suggestions of possible and correct solutions: (a) the main 
sentence 1s false; it is a traditional solution, similar to the ancient solu- 
tion: 51a tfi¢ toptic; (2) the main sentence (expression) is not a sen- 
tence; it is a new solution in the Middle Ages, analogous to the solution 
of Chrisippus, but could have been offered independently of it, since it 
has been prepared already by Duns Scotus and besides — against the 
background of the difficulties which Ockham meets — is put forward 
quite irresolutely; 

(4) indirectly and clearly against his intentions Ockham could have 
been the source of the opinion that the problem of insolubles can be 
solved in the framework of the fallacy of the manner of saying. 


In the light of the historical studies presented in this work Aris- 
totle’s difficulty of the liar grows slowly and steadily in medieval logic 
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up to a grave issue of antinomies of considerable proportions. In the 
formulation of Alexander of Aphrodisias through — as it seems — me- 
diation of Alfarabi, the problem of the liar is transferred to the Chris- 
tian medieval framework by the great encyclopaedist of the Middle 
Ages — Albert the Great. At first, the liar antinomy is discussed in 
commentaries to the Sophistical Refutations or in synthetic studies on the 
Sophistical Refutations and it is regarded as Aristotle’s fallacy of limited 
and simple predication. However, quite quickly medieval thinkers have 
noticed a special difficulty of the har antinomy — that it does not fit 
into the framework of the fallacy of limited and simple predication 
(Giles of Rome). The problem, still in commentaries to the Sophistical 
Refutations has spread incommensurably in comparison with other 
examples of Aristotle (Duns Scotus). At last, Ockham, who at first has 
discussed the liar antinomy in his commentary to the Sophistical Refuta- 
tions, creates from it a separate logical treatise on insolubles. 

In the beginning, the solutions are given according to supposed 
Aristotle’s intentions — what one has here 1s the fallacy of limited and 
simple predication; the self-reflexiveness of the main sentence is tacitly 
eliminated (Albert the Great, Giles of Rome). Duns Scotus subtly dis- 
cusses the possibility of the existence of self-reflexive sentences and 
notices that after the elimination of self-reflexiveness, the thesis of 
main sentence being truth in a limited respect is difficult to defend. 
Ockham quits finally the attempts to fit Eubulides’ antinomy into the 
framework of the supposed Aristotle’s formulation and beside the tra- 
ditional solution (the elimination of the self-reflexiveness of the main 
sentence), he puts forward — vaguely and indecisively — a new solu- 
tion according to which the main expression is not a sentence. 

These are the paths by which the antinomial problems have entered 
into medieval logic. Some fragments of those paths are still somewhat 
unclear, but in the face of limited historical heritage, the hope that one 
day they will become completely clear is faint. 


Translated from Polish by Joanna Odrowqz-Sypniewska 


FROM THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL NOMINALISM 


Z dziejw nominalizmu sredniowiecznego 

Tadeusz Czezowski (ed.), Charisteria. 

Rozprawy filozoficzne ztozone w darze Whadystawowt Tatarkiewiczowi, pp. 207—238 
Warszawa 1960: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe 


All the so-called terminological explanations are comparatively easy if 
they concern technical expressions artificially introduced into language 
by a scientist who is aware of his aims. Yet even in such cases we meet 
hidden obstacles which, if unnoticed, can result in the language en- 
riched with the new expression being inconsistent, and in consequence 
— useless. However, surmounting such obstacles is relatively easy. The 
real problem arises in connection with «living» expressions. No one 
knows when and how they have come into being; they go on from 
mouth to mouth, from one piece of paper to another and as they go 
on, their meaning changes in various respects. As a result, they are 
commonly used but no one ever knows which meaning exactly people 
ascribe to them. Some delude themselves that such vagueness can be 
eradicated by an arbitrary definition. Indeed, in exceptional cases one 
may succeed in imposing a precise definition upon the entire society 
which uses the given expression and in such a way restrict the «life» of 
that expression, which till then has been unruly. Such cases are very 
rare, however. More often, the expression continues its unruly life, not- 
withstanding the restrictive definitions. It concerns not only common 
language expressions, but often scientific terms as well. This is why 
nowadays so many artificial terms and even entire artificial languages are 
created. People hope that in this way scientific theories will not depend 
on commonly used expressions, which are vague. Another aspect of the 
problem is that by doing this one obtains precision at the cost of a new 
danger — namely that of detaching science from life. But it is the way of 
the world that there are no ways free from dangers for a conscious man; 
the thing is to know them and to overcome them effectively. 
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“Nominalism” is one of such vague terms — although maybe co- 
vertly vague. As many other philosophical terms, it has so many senses 
that it would be pointless to look for a definition which would cover all 
shades of senses in which that term has been used in various periods by 
various people. 

Comparatively the most precise sense was surely ascribed to this 
term in the Middle Ages. Then, the difference between the nominalists 
and the realists consisted mainly in the difference in understanding of 
the so-called simple supposition (suppositio simplex). The realists have 
claimed that a term used in simple supposition stands for a universal 
object (stat pro re universal), the nominalists have argued either that a 
term used in simple supposition stands for an intention or a concept in 


the mind (stat pro intentione animae, pro esse subiectivo — psychological 
nominalism, conceptualism) or that a term used in simple supposition 
stands for an intellectual fiction (stat pro esse obtecttuo — logical nomi- 


nalism).' Some medieval nominalists (e.g. John Buridan) have rejected 
simple supposition at all, and accepted only personal supposition 
(suppositio personalis terminus stat pro individuis) and material supposition 
(terminus stat pro voce, vel scriptura, vel pro intentione animae). Apart from 
this fundamental difference, another one is also quite important: for 
the realists, relation is something real and distinct from its relata, 
whereas for the nominalists relation is not a real object, or at least it is 
not distinct from its relata. In metaphysics the difference between the 
realists and the nominalists can be generally expressed in the following 
way: the realists have acknowledged the existence of real counterparts 
of generic and specific concepts; individuals within the same species 
have been distinguished per principium individuationis; for the nomina- 
lists generic and specific concepts have no real counterparts and in con- 
sequence the problem of principi individuationis is for a medieval nomi- 
nalist an apparent problem (cf. Michalski 1926, pp. 75—80; 1935, pp. 
1092f; 1937b, pp. 258f).” 

The meaning of the expression “nominalism” is definitely more 
vague in modern times. In Eisler’s dictionary we find under the entry 


' Regarding esse obiectivum and esse subiectivum (cf. Michalski 1926, pp. 50f). 

* Using this opportunity I note that the claims to the effect that Ockham has not 
been a nominalist, which contradict Rev. Michalski’s thesis (cf. Moody 1935, p. 41, foot- 
note 1) are merely a result of misunderstanding: the term “nominallism” is given a 
meaning which is different from the medieval one. 
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“nominalism” the following explanations: nominalism is the position in 
the theory of universals according to which universal concepts have no 
existence beyond the thought; they do not exist even as specific con- 
tents of thoughts, but are merely names, words (flatus vocis). In another 
place we come across slightly different explanations: nominalism 1n its 
extreme shape claims that universals are merely words (flatus vocis) 
(Eisler 1910, II, p. 872), even in the consciousness of the cognisant 
there is nothing universal, whereas moderate nominalism or conceptu- 
alism regards universals as universal concepts (conceptus universales); 
they have existence but only in consciousness (ibid., I, Allgemein, p. 31). 
Even in Kotarbinski’s Gnostology (1929), which is so careful in explai- 
ning philosophical terms, we can find no definition of nominalism 
which would sharply distinguish it from other positions concerning the 
same problems — probably because such an analytic definition cannot 
in general be given. On p. 34* of the above mentioned book, we read 
that “nominalism... maintains that there are no universals at all”. A few 
lines below, we learn in addition that the nomuinalist regards all sen- 
tences whose subject is a common name as abbreviations standing for 
conditional sentences in which the subject of both the antecedent and 
the consequent is either a variable ranging over singular names or a 
common expression substituting a relevant individual variable ("A sage 
is free from superstitions” is a substitutional abbreviation of the sen- 
tence “Whoever is a sage, is free from superstitions”— p. 34). In the 
spirit of these additional explanations prof. Kotarbinski characterises 
on p. 317 mathematical nominalism: “3 + 2 = 5”, is for the nominalist 
a substitutional abbreviation for the sentence “for every x, 3x + 2x = 
5x”. Moreover, on p. 105 we read that “in the nominalistic (outward) 
interpretation, propositio etc., means the same as “sentence”: the symbol 
itself, the inscription, the statement, the linguistic phrase or formula- 
tion”. 

This comparisons shows us that nominalism in a modern shape 
conjoins in a strange way some metaphysical convictions with some 
logical convictions, and a thread which connects this distinct beliefs is a 
clear fear of universals of all kinds. Ockham expressed this emphati- 
cally already in the fourteenth century: 


* Page-references are made to the English translation [tr.’s note]. 
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It can be said that as a voice 1s universal... by convention, so a conceived con- 
cept... (conceplus fictus)... is a universal cognition by its nature... Anyone who 
does not like such an opinion about fictions... may consider a concept and any 
universal a certain quality existing in the mind as its subject... Both opinions I 
regard as plausible, and which is more true I leave to others to decide. That I 
hold, however, that no universal... is something existing in any way outside the 
soul... (Prantl 1927, XIX, pp. 809f). 


Recently, nominalism has appeared in another, new, purely logical 
form. Some contemporary logicians claim that logic treats sentences of 
an arbitrarily chosen language as merely physical objects (inscriptions) 
and although these physical objects, which are sentences, have certain 
sense, meaning the problems of meaning does not concern logic (cf. 
Carnap 1934b, “Einleitung”, pp. I1—8). To this nominalistic view ano- 
ther — formal — view of logic is opposed: logic attaches a great im- 
portance to the language, by means of which logical theses are formu- 
lated; logical rules (of inference, of substitution, of definitional re- 
placement) concern sentences which are either written or uttered; 
however, it is not inscriptions or arrangements of sounds which are 
important, but meanings of those sentences (cf. Lukasiewicz 1937, pp. 
15—18).° For the formal logician two sentences of different forms, pro- 
vided they are synonymous (actually, the sufficient condition is a one- 
-to-one mapping of both systems of signs), are the same sentences as 
far as logical connections are concerned. The nominalist will also talk 
about isomorphic systems of signs, but for him it is merely a question of 
one-to-one mapping of one system to the other, and nothing more. In 
particular, systems of signs which have no sense are not interesting for 
the formalists at all; whereas nominalism described here is a very fa- 
vourable condition for nonsense of all kinds. The contemporary nomi- 
nalism in its purely logical form could appear only in strictly forma- 
lized languages and is quite loosely connected with the traditional 
logico-metaphysical nominalism. 

I have compared those various meanings of the term “nominalism” 
with their various shades in order to show that someone who uses this 
“ism” without any additional explanations does not say much. This has 
not been the only reason, however. I need this comparison also for 
other reasons which are strictly connected with the title of the present 
work. De Wulf, a distinguished historian of medieval philosophy, 


* The stance taken by Stanistaw LeSniewski is similar (1927, pp. 180f; 1929, p. 6). 
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claims that nominalism in the modern style, and clearly he has in mind 
traditional logico-metaphysical nominalism, has never existed in the 
Middle Ages (De Wulf 1924, p. 95). Is this information correct? In the 
present work I intend to present a little-known chapter from the his- 
tory of medieval nominalism — a chapter dedicated to a great states- 
man, Cardinal of Cambrai, Peter of Ailly. It is traditional nominalism of 
a logico-metaphysical type, but very radical. Has it been less radical 
than the contemporary nominalism? The representative of that nomi- 
nalism has been a great scholar; he has left a heritage of 154 works of 
various content: natural-scientific, philosophical, theological, ascetic. 
He has been Chancellor of the University of Paris. Since the times were 
stormy and uncertain (he was born in 1350 and died in 1420) he did 
not confine himself to books only. He has participated in the public life 
and soon became one of its leaders. He would try to put an end to re- 
ligious wars in France, would go to Germany as the Pope’s legate. His 
authority in the Church was so great that it was mainly him who con- 
ducted the works of the Council of Constance. Tired to death during 
his life, he did not find rest on earth even after his death. During the 
French Revolution they remembered the great cardinal, destroyed his 
tomb and scattered the remnants of his body (cf. Vacant 1923, pp. 
642—654). It is a strange coincidence, which witnesses in a peculiar 
manner to the luxuriance of the intellectual life in the Middle Ages, 
that such a dignitary of the Church, Roman cardinal, is a representa- 


tive of the most radical medieval nominalism. 


1. Nominalistic struggles of the fourteenth century 


Christian thinkers have been interested in semantic questions since the 
first centuries, their interest being prompted by texts of the Genesis 
which concerns giving names to living creatures (Gen. 2) and the confu- 
sion of the language (Gen. 11). At the beginning the belief that there is 
a natural mapping of linguistic signs to objects, at least in those lan- 
guages which were considered privileged, has prevailed (Manthey 
1937, pp. 46—53). Semantic investigations have deepened with time; 
their new source being Aristotle’s De interpretatione. When the Summulae 
by Peter of Spain has become a handbook of logic, semantic problems 
have been studied also in connection with the last part of this work 
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(Parva logicalia). In the fourteenth century the first special semantic 
treatises appeared (Summae modorum significandi). The source manus- 
cript material of these treatises has been described in detail by Grab- 
mann (1926, pp. 104—146). There are already some general works 
devoted to medieval semantics (Paetow 1910; Rotta 1909); there is also 
a monograph on the philosophy of language of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(Manthey 1937); Heidegger has described the Speculative Grammar of 
Thomas of Erfurt, which he wrongly considered to be a work of Duns 
Scotus (1916, pp. 118—125). There exists also a monograph on a mi- 
nor writer from the first half of the fourteenth century, Siger of 
Courtrai, in which a special attention is paid to his philosophy of lan- 
guage (Wallerand 1913, pp. (34)—(60)); it also contains a critical edi- 
tion of his treatise the Summa modorum significand: (ibid., 93—125). 
There has been no philosophical monograph on Peter of Ailly till now. 
Only Prantl devoted him quite a long passage (Prantl 1927, IV, pp. 
103—118) (Salembier published a biographical description: 1932). 

While discussing semantic problems Thomas of Erfurt introduces 
auxiliary notions of the so-called modes of signifying (modi significandz). 
These modes, which belonged both to signified objects and to linguistic 
signs themselves, were to explain the relations of meaning and signifi- 
cation (Prantl 1927, XIX, pp. 130—134). In the fourteenth century the 
modes of signifying became a commonly used instrument for semantic 
investigations. They were merely interpreted more or less realistically 
according to the philosophical stance which one has adopted, including 
the extreme view which regarded them as pure fictions. 

Peter of Ailly takes almost a reistic stance.* He acknowledges only 
the existence of individuals (of course not merely material ones), the 
existence of concrete properties belonging to individuals and the exis- 


* While discussing the nominalism of Peter of Ailly I will refer to his three works 
published in one volume (1492). Prantl knows these works (cf. 1927, p. 429). Neither 
the place nor the year of the publication has been given; the print is Gothic, two-column, 
without pagination. I have used the copy from the Miinchen Library. It is probable that 
this edition dates from the last quarter of the fifteenth century. The titles of the works 
contained in this volume I will quote respectively as: Destructiones, Conceptus, Insolubilia. 
Prantl quotes in footnotes (1927, XX, pp. 445—476) a number of small fragments from 
these three treatises; however, he usually contrasts various short discontinuous frag- 
ments, which concern various subjects in one footnote; therefore I will refer to Prantl 
only in the exceptional circumstances in which the text concerned is properly quoted 
there. As regards reism (cf. Kotarbinski 1929, p. 56, 86f). 
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tence of concrete events. It seems, however, that the existence of pro- 
perties and events means for him only that individuals have some pro- 
perties — our author simply frequently uses abbreviations. He ruthlessly 
applies «Ockham’s razor» and resolutely opposes all universal objects, 
even as fictions. Hence, he is even more radical than Ockham himself.° 
Our cardinal considers the modes of signifying completely useless 
and vigorously fights against the whole semantics which is based on 
these modes.” In his polemical treatise the Destructiones modorum signift- 
candi he reaches to the source, to the Speculative Grammar by Thomas of 
Erfurt. Although he mentions neither the title nor the author, he 
quotes almost verbatim whole passages and so there is no doubts at 
whom he aims. Having quoted from the Speculative Grammar the al- 
leged reasons for the acceptance of the modes of signifying, he writes 
about these reasons in the following way: “These are reasons for which 
and for the sake of which less clever people who know nothing about 
both logic and grammar uselessly multiply infinitely many things, 


which they call modes of signifying, because they are unable to solve 


the childlike reasons in any other way”.’ 


> “Si dicatur... Quod voces significant ens ralionis, capio illud ens rationis et quero, utrum sit 
substantia vel accidens. Non substantia sicut ipsi concedunt, nec accidens etiam, quia tunc quero, in 
quo est subiective non potest dict, quod sit in aliquo subiective, nisi in intellectu, et si sic, igitur est 
nobilius accidens vel nobilius ens quam albedo vel nigredo, quia nobilitas accidentis accipienda est a 
nobilitate subtecti et causae illius accidentis, quia nobilior causa causat nobiliorem effectum, cum 
igitur intellectus, qui causal illud ens ratronis et in quo ens rationis est subiective, sit nobilior quam 
quodcumque corpus in quo est albedo vel nigredo, sequitur necessario, quod illud ens rationis sit 
nobilius ens quam sit albedo vel nigredo. Et per consequens significatum chimerae est perfectius ens 
et nobilius quam albedo vel nigredo, et sic sequitur, quod sicut haec est congrua et vera: albedo est a 
multo fortiori, et haec est vera: chimera est, quod ab omnibus negatur. Si autem dicatur, quod illud 
ens rationis est quoddam fictum ab mtellectu nec est substantia, nec accidens, nec in aliquo tam- 
quam in subiecto existit, istud non est nist fuga miserorum (Peter of Ailly 1492, Destructiones, f. 
4vA—B). 

® “Mature vinculo astrictus non modicum in scientiis obruptis compatiens, ut alis faciam, 
quod mihi vellem fieri ab ersdem multis mole significandi oppressus [sic] manum porrigam suble- 
vantem, quod importabili onere exonerati in regionem scientiae talibus longiqui libere leviter proft- 
ciscantur” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 2rA). At Prantl this text is senselessly deformed (1927, 
XX, 445). 

” “Tstae autem sunt rationes, per quas et propter quas multi minus sapientes et tam logicam 
quam grammaticam ex toto ignorantes infinitas res, quas modos significandi appellant, sine aliqua 
necessitate ad minimum impredimentum... inutiliter multiplicant aliter nescientes solvere... pueriles 
rationes” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 3rA—B). “Frustra et mn cassum laborant et operam perdunt, qui 
nituntur ponere modos significandi...” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 12vA). 
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In the speculative grammar, two modes of signifying are distin- 
guished: active and passive. The active mode of signifying is to be that 
property of the linguistic expression by means of which the linguistic 
expression signifies a thing or a property of a thing. The passive mode 
of signifying is to be that property of a thing by means of which the 
thing is signified by the given expression.* The opinion of our author is 
that linguistic expressions are concrete inscriptions or concrete systems 
of sounds (properly shaped air flows) and one must not for semantic 
reasons introduce any such objects without which these utterances or 
inscriptions can be linguistic expressions anyway.” He develops his 
critical argument for spoken linguistic expressions and claims that they 
can be applied without any difficulty to written linguistic expres- 
sions.*'” According to our author, the acknowledgement of the exis- 
tence of the passive mode of signifying as the property of an object by 
means of which the object is signified by the given linguistic expression 
is either useless or else it leads to the acknowledgement of an infinite 
number of properties belonging to objects: since if one object cannot be 
signified by a given linguistic expression without possessing a certain 
special property a, then this property @ cannot be signified without 
certain other property 6 etc.'' Even theology is of help here, for the 
expression “God is God” is a sentence in which God is signified, but the 
claim that some passive mode of signifying belongs to God and 1s dif- 


* Grammatica speculativa (Prantl 1927, XIX, 130). “Modus significandi activus est pro- 
prietas vocis sibi attributa per intellectum mediante, qua proprietate vox significant rem vel pro- 
prietatem rei. Modus significandi passivus est proprietas ret, secundum quam res per vocem signifi- 
catur” (Peter of Ailly 1492, Destructiones, f. 2rA). 

° “Nulla sine quibus propriissima constructio el verissima congruitas possunt esse propter con- 
structionem et congruitatem sunt ponenda” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 3rB). 

* In my translation of Salamucha’s analyses I made use of the English translation 
(Peter of Ailly 1980). The numbers tn square brakets refer to pars. in this translation. It 
is based mainly on the Turin manuscript [tr.’s note]. 

“Et haec de terminis vocalibus dicta sufficiant de terminis scriptis et mentalibus improprie 
dictis penitus uniformiter dicendum est sicut de vocalibus, quia sic ad placitum significant” (ibid., 
Conceptus, f. 12vA) [cf. par. 89]. 

'' “Capio istam proprietatem rei, quae est modus significandi passivus, ut si hoc nomen Socra- 
les significat Socratem, tunc secundum eos in Socrate est talis proprietas, qua significatur Socrates 
et stam proprietatem vocant modum significandi passtvum, vocetur igitur ila proprietas a et tunc, 
quero utrum ila proprietas significetur per aliam proprietatem ab illa distinctam vel per seipsam 
ita, quod nulla alia proprietas requiratur ad hoc, quod significetur. Non potest dict primum, quia sic 
essel processus in infinitum. Si detur secundum, igitur eadem ratione Socrates potest significart sine 
tali proprietate” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 3vA). 
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ferent from God is inadmissible.'* There are also no active modes of 
signifying, which would belong as properties to utterances, because the 
uttered expression is itself an accident of air (sic); so, against Aristotle’s 
opinion generally accepted by the scholastics, an accident would have 
to be an accident of an accident.'’ Anyway, we can ascertain empirically 
that there is no property which would belong to an utterance which is a 
linguistic expression and which would distinguish it from other utte- 
rances.'* Here our author takes the liberty to make a sneering remark 
that such a mode of signifying would have to be driven by wind and by 
wind diffused." 

The conception of propositions (Sdize an sich) so strongly put for- 
ward by Bolzano and developed later by Husserl, was not unknown in 
the Middle Ages. They were introduced by Gregory of Rimini (7 1358) 
under the name of “complexly significables” (significatum totale proposi- 
tronis, complexe significabile). Already after writing this work I have read 


"= “Quia in praedicta oratione [Deus est Deus — JS] nihil significatur nisi illa res, quae est 


Deus, et in Deo non est aliqua proprietas distincta ab ipso secundum quod omnes tam philosophi 
quam theologi sentiunt. Igitur in praedicta oratione non est aliqua proprietas ret a re significata 
distincta; et per consequens non est aliquis modus significandi passtvus” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 3eB). 

'S “Si talis modus significandi activus esset in voce subiective, sequitur, quod accidens esset su- 
biectum accidentis quod est contra Philosophum in Posterorum videlicet, quod accidenti non inest 
accidens, supra quem textum videtur commentator lincolniensis [Robert Greathead — JS], velle 
quod nullum accidens est in accidente tamquam in subiecto. Similiter Thomas de Aquinate exponens 
illum textum...” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 4rA). These matters are often touched upon in the 
Posterior Analytics; it seems that the text in question is (Greathead 1514, I, c. 22, 1, 33). 

't “Ttem si talis modus significandi activus esset in voce, sicul accidens in suo subtecto, per im- 
positionem vocis et non ante, sequitur, quod aliquid mutaretur sine mulatione. Consequens est im- 
possibile, quia includit contradictionem, igitur et antecedens est impossibile, consequentia declaratur 
sic, nam si tale accidens sit in voce per impositionem vocis et non ante, igitur per impositionem vox 
aliter se habet, quam ante impositionem habuil et ultra igitur vox mutatur. Consequentia patet ex 
significatione vocali, quia nihil aliud est aliquam rem mutari quam ipsam liter se habere nunc 
quam prius. Si igitur vox mutetur, aliqua specie mutations mutatur. Non generatione nec corrup- 
tione, quia suppono, quod talis vox non generatur nec corrumpitur, sed per potentiam primae cau- 
sae maneat per aliquale tempus in cutus medio instanti volo, quod impositio vocis frat. Nec etiam 
moveatur localiter ut suppono quia clarum est, quod non est necesse, quod ipsa moveatur localier ad 
aliquid significatum significandum. Nec etiam augmentatione, nec diminutione, sicut de se patet, 
nec etiam alteratione, quia omnis alteratio... est inter formas contrarias..., sed vox ante impositio- 
nem nullam formam habuit quam per impositionem admitti [sic]...” (Peter of Ailly 1492, De- 
structiones, f. 4rB). 

1S “Si ille modus significandi activus sit in voce tamquam in subiecto, igitur mediate vel imme- 
diate esset in illo, in quo illa vox est tamquam in subiecto, et cum alla vox sit in aere subiective, se- 
guitur, quod modus significandi activus saltem mediate erit in aere subvective, et sic aliquando cum 
vento afflabit et evanescet” (ibid., Destructiones, £. 4rA). 
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the book by Hubert Elie (1937). The author reports extensively, or 
rather summarizes, keeping even the original sequence of arguments, 
the views on complexly significables of Gregory of Rimini (zbid., pp. 
17—37), of Peter of Ailly (ibid., pp. 64—68), of Holkot, of Marsilius of 
Inghen and of Bonsembiante. The second part (:did., pp. 147—219) 
comprises critical and comparative essays in which the author tries to 
make connection with the contemporary positions (Meinong, Russell). 
This book does not contribute anything new to the arguments of the 
present work. It shows at most that Peter of Ailly in his critique of 
propositions aims not only at Gregory of Rimini, but also at Andrew of 
Novo Castro. In the prologue to his commentary to the Sentences Gre- 
gory writes that the objects of knowledge are neither concrete sen- 
tences nor existing things, but propositions, for truths are eternal and 
necessary.'° He has met at once with the objection that propositions are 
something which is not real and thus it is difficult to make them the 
only object of knowledge. However, he has refuted the charges as well 
as he could (Gregory 1482, f. 3vA—B).'’ As a contemporary of our car- 
dinal, Paul of Venice, testifies, the conception of propositions was ge- 
nerally accepted in Augustinian order at his times.'® Peter of Ailly — 
radical nominalist as he was — could not accept such propositions. 
Again, he has engaged in a fierce polemics with Gregory of Rimini.'® 


'© “Pono tres conclusiones. Prima est quod conclusio demonstrationis non est obiectum scientiae 


acquisitae per demonstrationem. Secunda est quod nec res extra. Tertia est quod significatum totale 
conclusionis est ohnectum scientiae” (Gregory 1482, f. 2vA). “Secundam conclusionem probo primo, 
quia si res extra esset obiectum, multae scientiae essent de contingentibus aliter se habere tamquam 
de obiectis. Consequens est falsum acciprendo scientiam proprie. Nam ut ait Philosophus... Omnes 
suspicamur, quod scimus non contingere aliter se habere et ex hoc concludit quod scibile est aeter- 
num el necessitate... consequentia tenet. Nam omnis res corruptibilts potest aliter se habere. Secun- 
dum philosophum et secundum veritatem omnis res praeter Deum est conlingens et non necessaria. 
St vero res extra sint obiecta scientiarum, multae scientiae et phisicae, et geometricae et aliae plures 
essent de rebus alis a Deo et contingentibus. Et pro certo ad nullum verum sensum salvari possel, 
quod huiusmodi scientae essent de necessarits et impossibilibus aliter se habere et aeternis et alia hiis 
similia dictis philosophorum si res extra scirentur, seu essent scientiarum obiecta” (ibid., f. 3rA—B). 

'’ This fragment is quoted by Prantl (1927, XX, p. 40). 

'* “Tertia opinio, quae est communiter doctorum ordinis mei et praecipue magistri Gregori de 
Arimino, ponit, quod significatum propositionis est alliqualiter esse et complexe significabile” (Paul 
1499, f. 162vB). 

Y “Est ergo una opinio, quae ponit, quod significatum propositionis adequatum et totale est 
complexe significabile verum vel falsum, et si queratur, utrum tale sit aliquid aut nihil, dicit haec 
opinio, quod hoc nomen aliquid sicut haec sibi similis res et ens possunt capi tripliciter...” (Peter of 
Ailly 1492, Insolubilia, £. 16vB) [cf. par. 185]. 
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He quotes almost verbatim the relevant texts of Gregory, and adds 
immediately a contemptuous remark, that the entire conception is 
contradictory, unreasonable and too unintelligible to merit attention; 
but he consider it, only because it has many devotees.”° 

First of all, he claims categorically that there are no propositions, 
because they would be strange objects: they would be something, and 
yet nothing;*' they would exist although they would be nowhere.” Ac- 
cepting their existence leads to absurd consequences, since one would 
then have to acknowledge not only the existence of propositions signi- 
fied by true sentences, but also the existence of propositions signified 
by false and impossible sentences — which is, according to our nomi- 
nalist, clearly absurd.*’ To the difficulty that the truths are eternal, so 
one should acknowledge eternal propositions, different from mental 
and written sentences, he replies that truths are eternal only as far as 
they are thoughts of God, but apart from the thoughts of God and the 
sentences formulated by the creatures there are no other truths.*? To 


*° “Ista opinio [non] apparel mihi satis rationabilis et intelligibilis nec reputarem contra eam 


esse arguendum, nisi hoc esset, quia quidam magistri, subtiles doctores eam ponunt. Na cum haec 
opinio concedat aliquid esse obiectum scientiae et tamen nihil id est nullam entitatem esse, illud 
obiectum quodammodo videtur includere contradictionem. Ideo est difficile contra hanc opinionem 
arguere, nisi pelendo principrum, quia difficile esset illam ducere ad maius inconveniens, quam sil 
illud, quod ipsa gratis concedit, sed tamen contra eam ponam sex conclusiones” (ibid., Insolubilia, F. 
16vB) [cf. par. 190]. 

*" “Illa opinio habet concedere, quod tale complexe significabile esset et tamen nihil esset et quod 
non essel nec accidens, nec Deus, nec creatura, quod ideo videtur esse absurdum” (ibid., Insolubilia, 
f. 17rA) [cf. par. 192]. 

= “Tertio quero, ubi sunt illa complexe significabilia non potest dici, quod sunt magis hic quam 
ibi nec econtra; quia non apparet ratio nec potest dici, quod sunt ubique, quia hoc soli Deo convenit, 
gitur nullibi sunt, igitur non sunt” (ibid.) (cf. par. 194] 

> “Quarto si ista propositio vera: homo est animal, significat aliquid complexe significabile ve- 
rum, pari ratione habet dicere haec opinio, quod haec propositio impossibilis: homo est asinus, signi- 
frcat complexe significabile impossibile. Et sicut tpsa concedit aliquid verum extra animam, ita etiam 
habet concedere aliquid impossibile extra animam, quod non est propositio; hoc autem non est intel- 
ligibile, igitur patet, quod absurdum est ponere talia complexe significabilia et omnino superfluunt 
maxime cum ab ipsis non denominentur propositiones verae aut falsae...” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 
17rA—B) [cf. par. 195]. 

°4 “Ad secundum pono aliquas conclusiones. Prima est praeter omnem propositionem creatam 
est aliquid verum seu aliqua veritas extra animam, patet quia Deus est veritas et erus notitia est vera 
el tamen ipse nec eius notitia est creata. Secunda conclusio praeter omnem propositionem creatam 
aut increatam nullum est verum seu nulla est veritas extra animam, patet quia sicut veritas creata 
est ipsa propositio creata quam formamus, tla verias non creata, quae est Deus, est propositio vera 
et increata, quae est Deus” (thid., Insolubilia, f. 18rA) [cf. pars. 222—228]. 
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nail his opponents even firmer, he reminds them that the thesis that 
there is something eternal that is not God has been condemned at 
Paris.” 

The proponents of propositions have appealed to intensional func- 
tions and argued in this way: the sentence “Every man is an animal” 
signifies every man to be an animal, hence that every man is an animal 
is its total significate, which is just an example of propositions. The 
suggestiveness of this argument appeared much stronger then it is how 
experienced, since during the whole Middle Ages meaning and signifi- 
cation have been constantly conflated. Besides the peculiar Latin 
structure: accusativus cum infinitivo (a verb in the infinitive together with 
an accusative) in the presence of intensional functors, has played a 
certain role.*° 

Because of the above-mentioned difficulties Peter of Ailly has many 
problems with this argument. Failing to distinguish meaning from sig- 
nification, he claims, for instance, that one cannot talk about the total 
significate of the whole sentence but only about siginificata of its parts” 
— parts could signify concrete things or events, but only a propositions 
could be a significate of the whole sentence. This is the way he des- 
cribes the situation, even though he sees that it seems to follow from a 
view of the signification of sentences according to two contradictory 
sentences signify the same thing; and this was the article of Nicholas of 


O5 


Secundo illa opinio habet concedere, quod illa complexe significabilia essent aeterna saltem 
aliqua, quod est falsum, quia solus Deus est aeternus simpliciter loquendo, ideo patet quia secundum 
eos mundum fore et Deum esse fuerunt ab aeterno, quae non erant Deus, quod est falsum et contra 
articulum parisiensem parisius condemnatum, in quo dictur sic dicere, quod fuerunt multae veri- 
tates ab aeterno, quae non fuerunt tpse Deus, est error” (ibid., Insolubilia, £. 17rA) [cf. par. 193] 
Among the 219 theses, condemned in 1277 by Bishop of Paris, there is the following 
thesis: “52. Quod id, quod de se determinatur ut Deus, vel semper agi, vel nunquam; et quod 
multa sunt eterna” (Denifle 1889, p. 546). 

°° “Arguilur sic. Illa propositio significat omnem hominem esse animal, igitur omnem hominem 
esse animal significatur per eam, consequentia est bona et consequens est una affirmativa vera, 
igiur subiectum supponit pro aliquo et non supponit pro homine, quia nullus homo est omnem 
hominem esse animal el per consequens nec pro asino seu pro quacumque alia re incomplexa, igitur 
supponit pro complexo significabili ver existente extra animam...” (Peter of Ailly 1492, Insolu- 
bilia, f£. 16vA—B) [cf. par. 179]. 

°** “Tertia conclusio nihil est significatum adequatum seu totale alicuius propositionis mentalis 
proprie dictae, patel quia quaelibet talis ratione suarum partium quibus aequalet in significando 
plura significat adinvicem distincta ut patet intuenti, et per consequens nihil est totale seu adequa- 
tum significatum talis propositionis, quia nihil est quodlibet significatum per eam igitur” (ibid., In- 
solubilia, £. 17rB) (cf. pars. 198—199]. 
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Autricourt which was condemned in 1346.*° However, our author does 
not pay too much attention to this condemnation. He claims that many 
theses of Nicholas of Autricourt were condemned merely out of jea- 
lousy, and later they were publicly conceded in the schools.*’ In gen- 
eral, he does not attach importance to Paris condemnations; in spite of 
the 1340 and 1347 verdicts he copies entire passages from Ockham 
and John of Mirecourt (Michalski 1926, p. 72). 

It is interesting, however, that despite these side difficulties, our 
nominalist sees clearly that the intentional functions are functions 
whose arguments have material supposition.”” Therefore, he argues 
that all expressions whose subject is accusativus cum infinitivo taken sig- 
nificatively, are at most apparent sentences, ill-formed expressions.”! 


°8 “Tlem dixi in quadam dispulatione, quod contradictoria ad invicem idem significant — Fal- 
sum” (cf. Denifle 1889, II, p. 578). “Mem quod propositiones: Deus est, Deus non esl, penitus 
idem significant licet alio modo— Falsum” (ibid., p. 580). 

°° “Quinta conclusio omnes propositiones proprie dictae ad invicem contradictoriae significant 
idem aut eadem omnino licet alio et alto modo, patet satis ex praedictis. Si vero abucitur contra has 
conclusiones, quod inter articulos parisius condemnatos contra magistrum Nicolaum de Alticuria. 
Unus est iste hae propositiones: Deus est, Deus non est, idem significant, licet alio et alio modo. Re- 
spondeo, quod multa fuerunt condemnata contra eum causa invidiae, quae tamen postea in scolis 
publice sunt concessa lamen propter reverentiam erticuli dico, quod est verius de propositionibus 
mentalibus improprie dictis et scriptis vel etiam vocalibus ad placitum significantibus, quia tales 
contradictoriae non significant idem penitus, sed significant mentales quarum una est affirmativa 
el alia negaliva, hoc autem non est contra praedictam conclusionem igitur” (Peter of Ailly 1492, 
Insolubilia, f. 17r B) (cf. par. 203]. 

40 “Sexta et ultima conclusio nullius propositionis proprie mentalis sibi correspondens sive ora- 
tio infinitivt modi sibi correspondens, si sumatur significative supponit pro aliqua re” (ibid., Insolu- 
bilia, f. 17vA). {cf. par. 204]. Paul of Venice describing this theory, writes: “Quarta opinio 
ponit aliquas conclusiones... Tertia conclusio, nullius mentalis propriae: dictum sibi correspondens 
puta oratio infinitivi modi sumpta significative supponit pro aliqua re v{erbi] gratia] hoc dictum 
seu haec oratio infinitivi modi hominem esse animal, quae correspondent huic propositioni, scilicet 
homo est animal, licet quandoque sumatur materialiter supponit pro aliqua propositione, cut cor- 
respondel, tamen quando sumitur personaliter vel significative dico, quod non sumitur pro aliqua 
re, patet quia cum talis oratio sic sumpta significat plura scilicet omnia, quae significat propositio, 
cui est correspondens, non esset mator ratio, quare supponeret pro uno illorum significatorum magis 
quam pro alio, igitur vel pro quolibet vel pro nullo, sed nullus diceret, quod pro quolibet, quia sic 
illa oratio: hominem esse animal, supponeret pro asino igitur pro nullo et sicut dicitur de ista, ita de 
qualibet alia... Quando... queritur, pro quo supponit haec oratio significative sumpla: omnem 
hominem esse animal. Patet quid sit dicendum ex sexta conclusione, quia pro nullo supponit et ideo 
quando queritur quid est omnem hominem esse animal, respondetur quod si illa oratio capnatur sig- 
nificative, ipsa est quaestio derisoria et incongrua, sicut si quereretur, quid sit omnem hominem” 
(Paul 1499, f. 163 r. B). 

31 “Secunda conclusio seu propositio, quaelibet oratio, in qua a parte subiecti tamquam totale 
subiectum ponitur verbum infinitivt modi cum accusativo significative sumptum, est mcongrua, 
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The only doubt that he has concerns the predicate: once he claims that 
an infinitive can be a predicate only when it is taken materially or 
nominally for verbal names; immediately after he adds that accusativus 
cum infinitive can be a predicate even if it is taken significatively.”* 

Against the background of the conflation of meaning with significa- 
tion, there was another aspect of propositions which has mattered to 
our nominalist. It has been argued that an impossible (i.e. contradic- 
tory) sentence signifies the case to be somehow as it 1s impossible for 
the case to be. Hence, something impossible is signified by such a sen- 
tence. Now, the subject of a true affirmative sentence has to supposit 
for something; it cannot be an empty name. Therefore, if the sentence 
“Something impossible is signified by a given sentence” is true, then 
some impossible significate exist somehow and that significate is just a 
relevant proposition.”” 


patet ex praedictis, ideo haec est incongrua: omnem hominem esse animal, significatur per istam: 
omnis homo est animal, capiendo illam orationem significative, quae est a parte subiecti. Dico autem 
nolanter significative, quia omnis tals oratio non significative accepta cum accusativo est congrua, 
et ideo vera aul falsa, et ideo ista est congrua: omnem hominem esse animal, est verum el per conse- 
quens vera aul falsa, si subtectum capratur materialiter sive pro se sive pro propositione, ut dictum 
est. Ex quo patet, quod talis oratio et sthi quaelibet consimilis, in qua subucitur oratio infinitivi modi 
sumpla matervalier, est distinguenda; quia aul sumitur pro se ipsa aut matenaliter pro ipsa propo- 
sitione, cuius est dictum, non lamen distinguitur communiter, quia communiter intelligitur suppo- 
nere matertaliter secundo modo” (Peter of Ailly 1492, Insolubilia, f. 17rB) [cf. par. 216). 

*° “Tertia conclusio respectu huius verbi est sumpta personaliter nec a parte ante, nec a parte 
post umquam construitur infinitivus verbaliter sumptus vel oratio infinitivt modi, vel etiam propo- 
sitio significative. Unde ut iam istae sunt incongruae loquendo significative seu personaliter: legere 
est bonum, occidere est malum, nisi caprantur ist infinitivi materialiter aut notionaliter pro istis 
notionibus verbalibus lectio occisto. Similiter istae sunt incongruae: hominem esse animal est idem 
quod homo est animal, hominem esse animal est idem quod hominem esse substantiam animatam 
sensitivam, et hoc loquendo proprie. Improprie tamen et causa brevitatis tales propositiones seu lo- 
cutiones admiltuntur ad hunc sensum, quod non stat ita esse, quod homo est animal, quin ita sit 
quod homo est substantia animata sensibilis. Quarta conclusto, quod in talibus verbis solum a parte 
post construi debet et potest, infinitrvus personaliter verbaliter aut significative sumptus cum quibus 
potest construi haec oratio imperfecta quod sic est, verbt gratia quod sicul congrue dicitur: volo, 
quod Socrates currat, scio, quod homo est animal, haec oratio significal, quod Deus est, ita congrue 
dicuur: volo Socratem currere, scio arguere, et sic de altis. Et ideo istae sunt congruae: video 
Socralem currare, sentio ignem esse calidum, et per praedictas... regulas possunt solvi multae fan- 
lasiae, quae magnam faciunt difficultatem tam in metaphysica quam in theologia” (ibid., Insolu- 
bilia, f£. 1 7vB—f. 18r) [cf. pars. 219—220]. 

 “Tertia dubitatio est, quia in sexta conclusione dictum est, quod propositio impossibilis sig- 
nifical aliqualiter esse qualiter impossibile est esse. Igitur sequitur, quod impossibile significatur per 
talem propositionem modo, consequens est una cathegorica affirmativa et cuiuslibet affirmative 
verae subiectum supponit pro aliquo. Quero igitur, pro quo supponit ille terminus impossibile et 
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This problem is a difficult one for our nominalist and he is not able 
to solve it decisively. He sees as many as three parallel solutions to it: he 
questions the validity of the inferences which have created the diffi- 
culty; he consedes that something impossible which is signified by such 
a sentence can be merely a mental act of understanding something im- 
possible; it occurs to him that sometimes the subject of a true affirma- 
tive sentence does not have to supposit for something — in the end, he 
shows signs of indecision.” 

This is how Peter of Ailly has fought all unreal objects; he wanted to 
rid the entire contemporary logic and finally the entire science of them. 
He has not try to struggle with extreme and moderate realism, for ex- 
treme realism belonged already to the past, and moderate realism has 
been already attacked by Ockham, under whose influence the entire 
late Middle Ages have remained. 


2. Psychological nominalism 


In the introduction to this paper, on the authority of Rev. K. Michalski, 
I have distinguished two forms of medieval nominalism: logical and 
psychological. According to Rev. Michalski, it was Ockham who has 
been the initiator of psychological nominalism (Michalski 1924, pp. 
17—21). However, Geyer thinks that there is no essential difference 
between Ockham’s nominalism and logical nominalism of Peter 
Aureoli; to support his thesis, he quotes a number of Ockham’s texts in 


clarum est, quod non supponit pro aliqua propositione nec pro aliquo extra animam nisi solum pro 
complexe significabilt” (abid., Insolubilia, f. 16vB) [cf. par. 183]. 

‘4 “Ad quartum [sic] quando dicitur quod propositio impossibilis sicut: haec homo est asinus, 
significat aliqualiter esse scilicet: hominem esse asinum, qualiter impossible est esse, ergo significat 
impossibile et ultra, ergo impossibile significatur et tunc queritur, pro quo supponit ille terminus 
impossible dico primo, quod uno modo potest responden negando consequentiam primam et conse- 
quens et ideo potest satis ex praedictis apparere. Dico secundo, quod alto modo potest satis probabili- 
ler responderi concedendo primam consequentiam et consequens scilicet impossibile significatur, quia 
cum voluntas sit impossihilium secundum Arist[otelem] II] Ethiclorum], videtur, quod intellectus 
potest intelligere impossibile et per consequens, quod tales sunt possibiles: impossibile significatur, 
impossibile intelligitur, et sic de alus. Tertio dico, quod secundum istam viam non oportet semper ad 
veritatem propositions affirmativae, quod subiectum supponat pro aliquo, quia hoc non oportet de 
verbis designantibus actum animae interiorem, cutus sunt ista: velle, intelligere, significare, conci- 
pere, et sic de alus. Quarto dico, quod prima solutio sit probabilor quam secunda et ili magis as- 
sentio, quamvis secunda non appareat mihi multum improbabilis” (abid., Insolubilia, f. 18rB) (cf. 
pars. 235—238]. 
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which Ockham agrees to regard universals as intellectual fictions 
(Ueberweg 1928, pp. 576—578). Doubtless one can see sometimes a 
certain indecision in this respect in Ockham himself; especially if one 
deals with fragments extracted from bigger works and does not pay 
attention to their chronological order. Geyer, however, claims more: 
apparently it is incorrect to distinguish psychological nominalism from 
logical nominalism in general; therefore this distinction cannot be re- 
garded as essential in the evaluation of the trends in the fourteenth 
century (ibid., p. 577). This claim of Geyer is positively wrong and 
having been published in a source-book can be a cause of harmful 
confusion in the studies of medieval logic. It is Peter of Ailly who is an 
evident representative of this psychological nominalism. We have al- 
ready seen with what passion he fought all fictions and unreal objects. 
We will see now how he solves positively the basic problems of logic. 
On the authority of Boethius, as has been generally done in the 
Middle Ages, our author distinguishes: mental, spoken and written 
signs.”’ At the same time he accepts another commonly recognised divi- 
sion into natural and conventional signs.” He divides mental signs 
further into two categories: proper mental signs and non-proper 
mental signs — the latter ones are psychic presentations of spoken 
signs or written signs.*’ The intersection of these divisions gives our 
author the following distinct sets of signs: proper mental signs, which 
are at the same time the only natural signs, and conventional signs 
which are either non-proper mental signs or spoken signs or else writ- 
ten signs.» His main concern lies with two out of these four distinct 


B56 


Signorum aliud est mentale, aliud vocale et aliud scriptum, ista diffinitio elicitur ex verbis 
Boetu in principio commenti supra primum Pert Hermeneias, ubi vult, quod quaedam sit oratio 
mentalis, quaedam vocalis et quaedam scripta” (Peter of Ailly 1492, Destructiones, f. 5rB). 

°° “Secunda divisio est, quod signorum quaedam significant naturaliter et quaedam ad placi- 
tum, et isla divisio, quamuts sit communis et quasi ab omnibus pueris scita, tamen est ad propositum 
multum necessaria” (ibid.). 

*” “Ttem terminorum mentalium quidam est terminus mentalis proprie dictus alius improprie 
dictus, terminus mentalts improprie dictus est conceptus vocis vel scripturae sinonimae tali voci” 
(ibid., Conceptus, f. 9vA) [cf. par. 16]. 

“8 “Ista divisio [signa naturalia, signa ad placitum — JS) ...elicitur ex verbis Aristotelis primo 
Peri hermeneias, ubi vult, quod signa mentalia, scilicet conceptus et passiones animae sunt eadem 
apud omnes et naturaliter significant, quia si ad placitum imponerentur ad significandum, ita di- 
versificarentur et essent dissimiles apud diversos sicut voces, quae ad placitum significant, prae- 
cipue cum placita homimum non ita concordent, quod omnes uniformiter quaedam velint. Etiam 
habebitur, quod aliqua signa sunt ad placitim instituta, sicut patet per illum textum: nomen est vox 
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sets: proper mental signs and spoken signs, for he is convinced that all 
that can be said about semantics of spoken signs can be applied without 
changes to non-proper written and mental signs.*? Thus, henceforth 
whenever I mention mental terms without any qualification, I mean 
proper mental signs. What are these proper mental signs for our 
author? Are they not some kind of fictions or unreal objects? 

One can see that our author is afraid of such dangers or such suspi- 
cions, since he tries to separate himself from them already in the intro- 
ductory explanations. Something is a sign of a certain thing either be- 
cause (1) it leads to an act of knowing the thing of which it is a sign; or 
else because (2) it is itself the act of knowing the thing.* Proper mental 
signs are of this second kind, all others signs are signs of the first cate- 
gory. He makes an interesting distinction between the signs of the first 
category; namely he divides them into signs which do not presuppose 
any previous knowledge about the things of which they are signs, and 
rememorative signs, which play the role of signs only so far as someone 
already knew the thing of which they are signs. The conventional signs 
belong to the latter group, whereas every thing is a sign of the former 
kind for itself. Similarly, any thing that has some natural relation to 


significativa ad placitum” (ibid., Destructiones, {. 5rB—5vA). “Terminus mentalis improprie dictus 
est talis conceptus, qua licel significet naturaliter proprie vocem vel scripluram, cuius est naturalis 
similitudo, potest tamen cum hoc significare ad placitum et subordinari alteri conceptui, qui solum 
naturalier significat verbi gratia conceptus huius vocis homo naturaliter proprie significat illam 
vocem homo, quia est eius naturals similitudo, sed ad placitum significat omnes homines singulares 
et ut sic subordinatur in significatione illi conceptui, qui naturaliter, proprie est repraesentans om- 
nium hominum” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 9YA—B) [cf. par. 16]. “Propositiones mentales, quae non 
sunt similitudines vocum aut scripturarum ad placitum significantium non secundum illarum di- 
versitatem diversificantur in hominibus, sed eaedem secundum speciem apud omnes tales inquan- 
tum significant naturaliter propositiones et non ad placitum, verbi gratia de propositione mentali 
correspondenti huic vocali: homo est animal, sed aliae sunt propositiones mentales, quae sunt propo- 
sitionum vocalium aut scripturarum imagines, aut similitudines ab exterioribus vocibus vel scriptis 
in animam derivatae, vel per ipsam fictae, et istae non sunt eiusdem rationis in omnibus hominibus. 
Sed aliae sunt in graeco aliae vero sunt in latino idem significantes sicut aliae sunt propositiones 
vocales aut scriptae, quas profert exterius graecus, ab his, quas profert aut scribit latinus, et in hu- 
iusmodi propositiones potest quilibet advertere cum tacens ore loquatur corde formando similia, quas 
si ore loqueretur proferet exterius. Tales igitur propositiones, licet sint naturaliter repraesentantes 
vocum aul scripturarum, tamen ad placitum repraesentant illud, quod per scripturas aut vocem 
huiusmodi ad placitum significatur” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 13rA) [cf. pars. 94—95]. 
*° Cf. footnote 10. 
* Cf. par. 8 [tr.’s note]. 
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another thing (accident — substance; creature — creator) 1s also a sign 
of the first kind for the other thing.*” 

A number of additional explanations leaves no doubt that for our 
nominalist mental sign is simply a concept: a mental term is an act of 
understanding;"' it is the same as an act of knowing that apprehends a 
thing;* an act of knowing a thing is a vital change in a cognitive 
power* — is an accident inherent in the cognitive power.” To remove 
any possibility of misunderstanding, he uses the following chimerical 
illustration: let Socrates have a concept of stone; let us call this concept 
of stone, which is a quality which now exists in Socrates’ intellectual 
powers, a; if God miraculously separated a from Socrates, then a would 
not be a concept (mental sign) any more, because it would no longer be 
a vital change in Socrates’ conceptual powers.” It would have been dif- 


 “Notandum est... quod significare est idem, quod signum rei facere, hoc esse signum alicuius 
rei, verumtamen dupliciler aliqua res potest dict signum alicuius rei, uno modo ut ducil in noliciam 
ulius rei, cuius est signum. Alio modo quia est ipsamet noticia rei. Secundo modo dicimus concepltum 
esse Signum rei, cutus talis conceptus est naturalis similitudo, non quod ducat in noticiam illius ret, 
sed quia est ipsamet noticia rei naturaliter proprie repraesentans rem. Primo modo adhuc dupliciter, 
quia una res potest ducere in noticiam alterius ret primariam sic videlicet, quod causet primam noti- 
clam de re, et sic omnis res nata est esse Signum sui ipsius, quia nata est causare polentiae cognili- 
vae primo noticiam sua ipsius, sic etiam una res habens habitudinem aliquam naturalem ad aliam 
rem sicut accidens ad substantiam vel ul creatura ad creatorem potest ducere in noticiam primariam 
illius rei, et per consequens esse signum alterius rei. Alio modo aliquid dicitur signum rei, quia ducil 
in noliciam secundariam sive rememorativam supponendo primam noticiam et sic vestigium in- 
quantum huiusmodi duct in noliciam rei, cuius est vestigium. Similiter hoc modo termini ad plact- 
tum institutt ducunt in noticiam secundariam sive rememorativam rei significalae supponendo pri- 
mam noticiam rei significatae” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 9rB) [cf. pars. 8—9]. 

+! “Terminus mentalis est conceptus sive actus intelligendi animae vel potentiae intellectivae” 
(ibid., Conceptus, f. 8vB) (cf. par. 1]. 

*  “Nolandum est... quod terminus mentalis conceptus sive actus intelligendi et noticia rei 
apprehensiva idem sunt” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 9rB) [cf. par. 10]. 

* “Significare... est polentiae cognitivae eam vitaliter immutando alquid vel aliqua vel ali- 
qualiter repraesentare... Unde vitalis immutatio m proposito est actualis noticia sive cognilio effec- 
live partialiter causala a potentia cognitiva vitaliler perceptiva et inhaerens ipsi potentiae cogniti- 
vae vilaliter perceptivae” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 8vB) [cf. pars. 2, 4]. 

4 “Secunda habitudo est, quod talis noticia inhaereat potentiae cognitivae, sicut accidens in- 
haeret suo subiecto et mformet potentiam cognitivam, ratione cuius essentia divina sive Deus quam- 
quam polentiae cognitivae omnia repraesentaret: non tamen posset esse propria vilalis immutatio 
sive noticia actualis alicuius rei, quia essentia divina non potest inhaerere polentiae cognilivae nec 
potest eam informare, cum Deus sive essentia divina nihil informet nec cuiquam inhaereat” (ibid., 
Conceptus, f. SrA) [cf. par. 5]. 

» “Ergo ulterius sequitur, quod conceplus non necessario est conceptus et per consequens con- 
ceplus potest non esse conceptus hoc est dictu illa res, quae est conceplus, polest non esse conceptus 
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ficult with the then terminology to put more stress on the fact that a 
mental sign is a mental act. Every mental sign is, of course, a concrete 
and individual quality. 

All the semantic problems discussed in the Middle Ages Peter of 
Ailly naively simplifies. He practically constructs mental signs to resem- 
ble spoken or written signs, thinking that he only discovers them as 
mental facts and merely describes them. Maybe he has noticed how 
great is the role of the conventional language in the process of thought, 
but interpreted the relation the other way round? Anyway, thanks to 
the dependence of thinking on the conventional languages, Peter’s rea- 
soning has gained suggestiveness. According to him, the set of proper 
mental signs is an almost exact image of the spoken and written signs 
of any conventional language — he has Latin in mind, but speaks 
about the conventional language simpliciter, for he believes in a one-to- 
-one correspondence between various conventional languages.” He di- 
vides the elements of the mental language into groups corresponding 
to the parts of speech (nouns, adjectives, verbs); there are there 
categorematic and syncategorematic signs, signs of first intention and 
of second intention; signifying and connotative terms. The mental lan- 
guage consists of the elements which are different from the elements of 
any, for instance written, language, since the elements of the mental 
language are mental acts; whereas the elements of a written language 
are inscriptions. However, between the elements of those two lan- 
guages, between morphological changes and syntactic systems of these 
elements, there is an almost one-to-one correspondence. Apart from 
the fact that elements of the two sets can be divided into analogous 
categories, the elements of the mental language are subject to infle- 
xions which are analogous to grammatical inflexions of spoken or 
written language. They even occur in ordered systems which are ana- 
logous to spoken or written sentences, and which form mental sen- 


hoc declaratur tali exemplo: volo, quod sit a illa qualitas, quae est conceptus lapidis nunc existens in 
potentia intellectiva Socratis, quo mediante intellectus Socratis capil et cognoscit rem, quae est lapis; 
volo ulterius, quod Deus separet a ab intellectu Socratis et quod a maneat... etiam Socrate non ma- 
nente hoc facto a non est conceptus, quia non mediante ipso intellectu Socrates capit et cognoscit 
lapidem, cum tunc Socrates in tali casu non sit” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 1 1rA) [cf. par. 52]. 

© “Quamvis aliquis conceptus sit wna entitas absoluta, quia est aliqua qualitas, sic etiam ali- 
quis conceptus naturaliter est communis in significando et supponendo et praedicando, et aliquis 
conceptus naturalis singularis in significando supponendo et praedicando, quamquam omnis con- 
ceptus in anima existens sit entitas singularis in essendo” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 10vB) [cf. par. 49]. 
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tences, in which subject, predicate and other parts can be distinguished 
in the same way as in spoken or written sentences.*’ The full set of 


*” Prantl has made a mistake when he claimed that Peter of Ailly considers mental sen- 
tences to be something simple, not composite (Prantl 1927, p. 111); the mistake arose be- 
cause of the misunderstanding of the text. Peter of Ailly extensively discusses the opinion of 
Gregory of Rimini that mental sentences are allegedly not «complexes». “Est ergo sciendum, 
quod fuit una responsio unius subtilis et solemnis doctoris, qui tenet in hac sententia partem negati- 
vam...” (Peter of Ailly 1492, Insolubilia, f. 13vA—14vA) [cf. par. 100] Experiencing various 
difficulties connected with such a conviction Gregory of Rimini agrees that the mental sen- 
tences can be called “complexes” only as far as the linguistic expressions corresponding to 
them are complex or because they signify a composition among beings. “Ponit ista opinio et 
infert ex praedictis, quod affirmatio et negatio non debent dici in intellectu actus compositi seu com- 
plexi ad istum sensum, quod sint compotisi essentialiter ex talibus noticis partialibus distinctis, 
quarum una sit subiectum, alia vero praedicatum, ut multi reputant, sed secundum istam opinio- 
nem debet dict complexe, ideo quia aequivalent in significando pluribus vocibus vel scriptis proposi- 
lionem vocalem vel scriptam componentibus, vel sic compositionem et divisionem significant in enti- 
bus...” (tbid., Insolubilia, f. 13vB) {cf. par. 111]. Peter of Ailly rejects the opinion of Gregory 
of Rimini moderately but firmly and claims that the mantal sentences are complexes; al- 


9 


though the evidence he gives is weak and the explanations concerning the components of 
the mantal sentences are obscure (cf. Prantl 1927, XX, p. 468). “Et st quaeratur ab iliquibus, 
quae sit res ile conceplus, qui dicitur nomen mentale, potest sic describi: nomen mentale conceptus 
vel passio animae primo requisitus in compositione orationis mentalis perfectae et verbum mentale 
est conceptus animae secundario requisitus ad compositionem orationis mentalis perfectae. Et sunt 
istae descriptiones non diffiniliones quia secundum Aris{tolelem], septimo Metlaphysicae], nullum 
accidens proprie diffinituy, sed sunt orationes nolificantes, quid per ipsum nomen significetur. Et si 
quaeratur ulterius, quis est ille conceptus, qui primo requiritur et qui secundario requiritur in com- 
positione talis orationis, dico, quod hoc habetur per experientiam, quia hoc subtilis subtiliter conside- 
rans, qualiter componal orationes mentales, experit in se quis conceptus convenientius praecedat et 
quis convenientius sequatur, et quis requiritur convenientius el quis non requiritur...” (Peter of 
Ailly 1492, Destructiones, f. ’7vA). We can guess from other texts where this moderateness as 
regards the opinion of Gregory of Rimini comes from. For Peter of Ailly only sentences are 
true and there is no truth beyond the sentences. He recognizes however also eternal truths; 
the sentences which are the thoughts of God are such truths. Since God is a simple entity, 
the sentences of God also cannot be in consequence the sentence does not have to be some- 
thing composite of its essence. “Tertza conclusio, quam pono probabiliter et non asseritive, est pro 
intellectu praecedentis scilicet, quod Deus seu divina noticia est ipsi intellectui divino propositio 
vera. Probatur, quia si divina noticia, qua Deus cognoscit Antichristum fore, non conceditur propo- 
sitio vera. Hoc non potest esse propter aliud, nisi quia ad hoc, quod aliquid sit propositio necessario, 
requiritur, quod sit quid complexum et per consequens compositium ex pluribus, quod repugnat divi- 
nae simplicitati. Sed hoc non valet. Primo propter illam causam non dicitur propositio mentalis 
complexa, ut dictum fuit in primo capitulo, et sic illa ratio supponit falsum. Secundo quia supposito, 
quod illud esset verum de qualibet proposilione creata, tamen propler hoc non debet vere negari a 
Deo quod sit propositio, verbi gratia, licet sit verum de qualibet propositione creala, quod non slat 
ipsam esse noliciam el ipsam non esse rem distinctam ab ipsa cui est noticia, tamen propler hoc non 
negamus in Deo, quod sit noticia vel cognitio quamuts sua noticia seu cognitio non sit distincta ab 
€0, quare sic erit in proposito” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 16vB) [cf. pars. 226—228]. 
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mental signs could be in a proper one-to-one correspondence with the 
full set of spoken or written signs, if it were not for one important ob- 
stacle: according to Peter of Ailly, to some spoken and written sentences 
there corresponds not one mental sentential system, but two different 
mental systems; this matter will be thoroughly discussed in a while. Be- 
sides, it is only right to point out that for Peter of Ailly there is also ano- 
ther place at which the isomorphism breaks down; he acknowledges 
the existence of the so-called mixed signs in the conventional lan- 
guages, to which adequate mental signs from the mental language cor- 
respond; these signs however are also used in such a sense in which 
they have a pair of signs corresponding to them in the mental lan- 
guage: a syncategorematic mental sign together with a categorematic 
sign (the conventional sign aliquid, when it occurs on its own, without a 
noun or an adjective, is united with the pair of mental signs aliquid 
ens)."° In such a way not only the single mental signs determine the 
single signs of the conventional language, but there exist also such 
simple signs in the conventional language which are determined by 
pairs of mental language signs. This theory is not organically con- 
nected with the rest of Peter’s of Ailly theory of signs and I mention it 
only marginally, for the sake of historic accuracy. 

There is however an essential and important difference between the 
mental language and any spoken or written language — namely the 
mental language is to be the same for all people, while spoken and 
written languages are arbitrary and can be different for different 
people (cf. footnote 38). The acknowledgement of such a specific natu- 
ral mental language solves all semantic problems for our nominalist. 
Elements of the mental language, as natural signs, are determined by 
things, properties and events and in a natural way form certain sys- 


* “Restat unum, quod non fuit dictum scilicet, quod terminorum vocalium quidam est mere 
cathegoreumaticus, ut iste terminus homo, alius est sincathegor[ematicus], ut iste terminus omnis. 
Altus est terminus vocalis partim cathegoreumaticus et partim sincathegoreumaticus et sic est mixtus 
el est talis qui scilicet, potest resolui in duos terminos quorum alter est pure cathegoreumatficus], 
alter est pure sincath{egorematicus], curusmodi est iste terminus vocalis nihil, vel aliquid, vel gene- 
raliter omnia signa universalia vel particularia in neutro genere, quibus non exprimuntur subs- 
tantiva ul omne, aliquid, et sic de alts, et tales termini dicuntur mixti ex cathegoreumatico et sin- 
catheg[orematico], et de facto in mente talibus terminis correspondet conceptus complexus ex actu 
sincathegoreumatico et termino mentali cathegoreumatico, in quos mentaliter resoluuntur, ul cum 
dicitur aliquid sic resoluitur aliquid ens, clarum est, quod in mente est complexio plurium termino- 
rum, quorum alter est pure sincatheg[orematicus], et alter pure cathegoreumaticus” (ibid., Concep- 
tus, f. 1 1vB) [cf. pars. 70, 71]. 
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tems: and that which is natural does not need to be explained; at most 
one can observe it at one’s own mental life.” Whereas some spoken or 
written systems are signs and are unified to form signifying systems 
thanks to the fact that they are assigned to the elements and systems of 
the mental language by agreements and conventions.” 

Therefore, our author claims that the elements of the mental lan- 
guage in a natural way form correct complex systems.”' In the correct 
systems of the mental language particular elements determine their 
«grammatical» forms reciprocally;”” while forms of elements in a 
correct spoken or written systems are determined by relevant systems 


” “Et si quaeralur... quis est ille conceptus, qui primo requiritur el qui secundario requiritur 
in compositione talis orationis, dico, quod hoc habetur per expertentiam, quia hoc subtilis subtaliter 
considerans, qualiler componat orationes mentales experit in se quis conceplus convenientius prae- 
cedat et quis convenientius sequatur, el quis requinitur convenientius, et quis non requiritur...” 
(ibid., Destructiones, £. 7vA). 

°° “Declaratio ponenda est haec, quare et ad quid voces fuerint impositae ad significandum. 
Circa quod est sciendum, quod secundum omnes de ista loquentes tam autenticos quam non aulenti- 
cos praecisa causa, quare voces fuerunt inventae, fuit ad exprimendum exterius alteri, quod per 
conceptum nullo modo potest ostendi, quia secundum Artis{totelem|], tertio De anima operatio intel- 
lectus est operatio immanens et nullo modo transiens ad res extra; et ita per operationem intellectus 
conceptum sub sua propria forma nullo modo potuit quis exprimere, quod de rebus extra sentiebal. 
Et quia ista expressio fuit homini omnino necessaria eo, quod homo sit animal politicum et sociale, 
ideo inventae fuerunt voces, quae extra lenerent vices signorum mentalium et exterius exprimerent 
quae interius per intellectum concipiuntur; et praecise id an placitum significarent alleri exlerius, 
quod signa mentalia, quae sunt naturales conceptus hominis, interius significant. Et iterum simili 
ratione fuerunt scripta vocibus subinstituta, eo quod absentibus et multum distantibus nulla vox 
humana sufficit ad aliquem conceptum manifestandum vel ad aliquid de rebus extra declarandum, 
ideo fuerunt signa scripta imposila ad significandum et vices vocum gerendum el remote distantibus 
manifestandum hominum voluntates” (ibid., Destructiones, £. 5vA). 

*! “TConclusio] prima est, quod in orationibus mentalibus est congruitas... Secunda conclusio 
in orationibus mentalibus est vera et propria congruitas... Tertia conclusio proprium regimen est in 
orationibus mentalibus... Quarta conclusio congruitas regimen et constructio sunt naturaliter in 
propositionrbus mentalibus... Quinta conclusio congruitas regimen el constructio competunt orationi 
mentali per se et primo...” (ibid., Destructiones, £. 5vB). “Octava conclusio omne quod regitur vel 
regil in oratione mentali naturaliter regit vel regitur, palet in omni regimine naturali, quidquid 
regit naluraliter regit vel regitur...” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 6rA). 

** “Ttem terminorum mentalium proprie dictorum aliqui naturaliter significant nominaliter et 
tales naturaliter sunt nomina, aliqui naturaliter significant verbaliter et tales sunt naturaliter 
verba, et sic de alus partibus orationis. Non ergo termini mentales proprie dicti sunt huius vel illius 
partis orationis per aliquos modos significandi superadditos, sed seipsis ex natura sua sunt istius vel 
illius partis orationis. Item aliquis terminus mentalis proprie dicuts naturaliter significant adiective 
et sic naturaliter est adiectivus et aliquis naturaliter significal substantive et sic naturaliter est sub- 
stantivus. Item aliquis terminus mentalis naturaliter est nominativi casus alter genetivi, sic de aliis. 
Item aliquis actus mlelligendi stve conceptus naturaliter est primae personae, alter secundae et alter 
tertiae el sic de aliis accidentibus partium orationis. Ex quibus infertur, quod unus conceplus sive 
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spoken or written systems are determined by relevant systems of the 
mental language.”’ The elements of the mental language divide into 
the categorematic and syncategorematic signs of their own nature; 
analogously elements of a given written or spoken language divide into 
such two groups, since they are subordinated to relevant elements of 
the mental language.”* In general, the reason why the elements of a 
given spoken or written language are nouns, adjectives and verbs is 
that they are subordinated to just such elements of the mental lan- 
guage.”’ There is no need to look for truth and falsehood beyond the 
sentences as some systems of signs. The mental sentences are «in a 
natural way» either true or false — he gives a traditional definition, 
more or less according to the schema: “p” is true always and only if p;*° 


actus mlelligendi naturaliter exigit alium et regit eum, puta conceptus verbalis naturaliter regit 
conceptum nominalem el eum exigit et unus conceptus naturaliter unitur alteri transitive vel in- 
transitive, quare sequitur, quod regimen et constructio naturaliter conveniunt terminis mentalibus 
proprie dictis et non per aliquos modos significandi eis additos” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 10rB—10vA) 
[cf. pars. 35—39]. 

* “Praecisa causa, quare aliqua vox est nomen est ista, quia est nota alicuius conceptus nomi- 
nalis, vel quia est nota alicuius nominis mentalis quod idem est” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 6rB). “Et 
eadem ratione, quare aliqua vox est verbum scilicet, quia nomen alicuius verbi mentalis, et sic si- 
miler est dicendum de quibuscumque alus partibus orationis vocalis, et sicut dictum est de vocibus 
respectu conceptuum animae, similiter dicendum est de scriptis respectu vocum...” (ibid., Destruc- 
tiones, f. 6vB). 

+ “Notandum est ullerius quod esse cathegoreumaticum vel sincath[egoreumaticum], significa- 
tione vel officio uniformiter convenit termino vocali significative et personaliter accepto, sicut ter- 
mino mentali proprie dicto. Nam omnia, quae conventunt lermino vocali significative et personali- 
ler accepto, sibi conveniunt per habitudinem et subordinationem ad terminum mentalem propria 
dictum, qui naturaliter proprie significat sic vel sic scilicet, cathegoreumatice vel sincathegoreu- 
matice... Aliquis igttur terminus vocalis dicitur cathegoreumaticus significatione, qui significative 
el personaliter acceptus ex suppositione quam actu habet significat aliquid vel aliqua, ut iste termi- 
nus vocalis homo vel populus et sic de alts; et sic conformiler dicendum est discribendo tales termi- 
nos cathegoreumaticos vel sincatheg{oreumaticos], sicut fuit dictum de mentalibus adendo ipsi sem- 
per hoc complexum significative et personaliter acceptus” (ibtd., Conceptus, f. 11vB) [cf. par. 69]. 

°° “Secundo infertur, quod terminus vocalis dicitur significare sic vel sic scilicet, nominaliter 
vel verbaliter, adiective, substantive, absolute vel cognotative, quia ad placitum subordinatur con- 
ceplur stve termino mentali proprie dicto, qui naturaliter significat sic vel sic, scilicet, nominaliter 
vel verbaliter, adiective vel substantive absolute vel cognotative... Tum tertio sequitur quod, unus 
terminus vocals dicitur regere sive exigere alium terminum, puta verbum ipsum nomen vel unum 
nomen, aliud nomen et unus terminus vocalis [unitur — JS] altert termino transitive vel intransi- 
tive eo quod tales termini ad placitum sunt subordinati conceptibus sive terminis mentalibus proprie 
dictis, quibus ista naturaliter conveniunt, scilicet, regere et regi et unire transitive vel intransitive” 
(ibid., Conceptus, f. 12vA) [cf. pars. 84—86]. 

°° “Quinta conclusio erit ista quod quaelibet propositio mentalis proprie dicta simpliciter cathe- 
gorica et de inesse affirmativa si sit vera, ideo est vera, quia qualitercumque per eam secundum 
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whereas sentences of any given conventional language are either true 
or false, because they correspond respectively to true or false mental 
sentences.” 

Thanks to the naive theory of natural mental language, Peter of 
Ailly has succeeded in developing consequently the foundations of logic 
free not only from real universals, but also from fictions and all unreal 
objects. Thanks to this naive fundamental conception he has been able 
to defend suggestively the thesis that there is nothing but signs and 
signified things — parts of signs and parts of signified things.”* For 
him, the things signified have been concrete individuals, concrete 
properties of concrete individuals, concrete events. The signs have 
been concrete mental acts, concrete utterances, concrete inscriptions. 
The meaning has been either a natural relation between mental acts 
and things or a conventional relation between conventional signs and 
mental acts. Since, as all medieval nomuinalists, he has treated these re- 
lations extensionally — they have not been different from their relata,”” 
and thus nothing has endangered his nominalism from their part. 

By the way, it is worth noting that a purely relational account of 
meaning together with extensional understanding of relations has lead 
Peter of Ailly to certain dangerous consequences. Any arbitrary system, 
for instance written, becomes a signifying system by being subordinated 
to a certain mental system, even though it was not a signifying system 
before the subordination. In this way, two contradictory sentences (“is 
not a signifying system”, “is a signifying system”) have successively been 
true about the given written system, despite the fact that the system it- 
self has not undergone any change. 

Peter of Ailly has been aware of this consequence and in an attempt 
to defend his position he utters the following statement: “I reject the 


significationem eius lotalem significatur esse fuisse vel fore taliter est fuit vel erit et quaelibet talis si 
sit falsa, propter causam oppositam est falsa...” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 15vA) [cf. par. 159]. 

” “Tertia conclusio, quaelibet propositio significans ad placitum ideo praecise est vera aut falsa, 
quia sibt correspondet mentalis proprie dicta vera vel falsa” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 15rA) [cf. pars. 148}. 

8 “Dico igitur in principio, quod in nullo regimine vel aliqua oratione est aliqua res praeter 
signum et rem significatum et partem signi et partem rei significatae, si signum et res significala 
dividi possunt” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 5rB). 

9 “Ad sextum decimum dicitur concedendo, quod diversi modi sunt et similiter quod diversi 
sunt modi intelligendi, non tamen sicut ipst ponunt, quia isti modi significandi, quos concedo esse, 
concedo non esse distinctos a signis significantibus vel consignificantibus, qui naturaliter signifi- 


cant” (ibid., Destructiones, f. 8vA). 
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statement that contradictories cannot successively prove true about a 
certain object without any change of this object”.” This statement be- 
longs to the list of the theses of Nicholas of Autricourt which were con- 
demned in 1346."' Peter of Ailly does not mention this condemnation. 

The naive assumption about the existence of the natural mental 
language has allowed Peter to develop radical nominalism of conspi- 
cuous psychological type. It should be pointed out, however, that this 
psychological nominalism has nothing in common with immanentism. 
Peter of Ailly distinguishes primary ultimate signification (significare ul- 
timate, significatum ultimatum) and secondary non-ultimate signification 
(significare non ultimate, significatum non ultimatum). Every conventional 
sign is a sign in virtue of being subordinated to some mental sign, but 
ultimately it signifies a thing; merely secondarily (non-ultimately) it 
signifies the mental sign to which it has been subordinated.” Mental 
signs are always signs of things; they never supposit materially, they al- 
ways have personal supposition (these are the only suppositions our 
nominalist acknowledges). Notwithstanding his psychological nomi- 
nalism and some idealistic inclinations (Ueberweg 1928, p. 607) Peter 
of Ailly is a realist. 


60 “Ad secundum argumentum dico, quod voci per intellectum nihil est attributum tamquam 
aliquid accidens siht inhaerens, quia impossible est voci aliquid per intellectum attribui realiter eo 
quod omnis operatio intellectus sit operatio immanens. Et ulterius dico negando istam propositionem 
contradictoria non possunt verificart de aliquo successive sine sui mutatione” (ibid., Destructiones, 
f. 6vA—B). 

°! “Item, quod est transitus de contradictione in contradictionem sine mutatione reali cuius- 
cumque intrinsece — Falsum” (Denifle 1889, II, p. 583). 

2 “Terminus vocalis dicitur significare ad placitum dupliciter, uno modo ad placitum ultimate; 
alio modo ad placitum non ultimate. Terminus vocalis dicitur significare ad placitum ultimate rem 
illam, ad quam significandum ultimate est imppositus, puta rem prius conceptam, et dicitur signifi- 
care ad placitum non ultimate illum conceptum sive terminum mentalem proprie dictum cut in sig- 
nificando subordinatur, verhi gratia iste terminus vocalis homo significat ad placitum ultimate om- 
nes singulares homines et significat ad placitum non ultimate conceptum naturaliler repraesentati- 
vum omnem hominem... Ex his patet, quod terminus vocalis non proprie significat conceplum, cut 
subordinatur in significando, quia non significat illum tamquam significatum ultimatum, sed tam- 
quam significatum non ultimatum, quia non proprie est impositus ad significandum talem concep- 
tum, sed ad significandum rem mediante tali conceptu praesupponendo significationem naturalem 
conceptus” (Peter of Ailly 1492, Conceptus, f. 11rB—11vA) [cf. pars. 63, 66]. 

 “Infertur etiam, quod quia terminus mentalis proprie dictus in propositione mentali semper 
naturaliter accipitur pro re, quam ultimate significat naturaliter proprie ideo semper supponit pro 
suo significato ultimato, quia semper personaliter supponit et nunquam materialiter” (ibid., Con- 
ceptus, f. 1lvA—B) [cf. par. 68]. 
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3. Antinomies and linguistic restrictions 


Although, according to Peter of Ailly, the class of mental signs can be 
put into an almost one-to-one correspondence with the class of spoken 
or written signs of any conventional language, both because of the 
structural differences between elements and because of the variety of 
relations connecting those signs with signified things (mental acts being 
natural signs — utterances or inscriptions being signs by convention) 
some sentences which are true about the elements of conventional lan- 
guages will turn out to be false, if we substitute a given element of the 
conventional language for an element of the mental language which is 
subordinated to it; and conversely. From among the differences of that 
kind a few of semantic character are worthy to mention. And so con- 
ventional signs fulfill their semantic function for a given man only as 
far as he knows the things of which they are signs; mental signs do not 
presuppose any such knowledge (footnote 60). Conventional signs can 
be suitably called: primae intentionis, secundae intentionis — primae imposi- 
tionis, secundae impositionis;** mental signs should be suitably called: 
prima intentio — secundae intentio;” they should not be called: primae im- 
positionis — secundae impositionis, because every mental sign is a natural 
sign and is not «<imposed».” As far as conventional signs are concerned, 
one distinguishes primary and secondary meaning; this distinction does 
not apply to proper mental signs. A conventional sign can supposit mate- 
rially or personally;°’ a proper mental sign cannot supposit materially 


+ “Item terminorum vocalium quidam est primae impositionis sive primae intentionis, quod idem 


est. Alter est secundae impositionts sive secundae intentions” (ihid., Conceptus, f. 12rA) [cf. par. 74]. 

° “Tlem terminorum mentalium proprie dictorum quidam est prima intentio, alius est secunda 
imlentio. Et st aliquando terminus mentalis proprie dictus dicatur primae intentionis vel primae 
impositionis oblique et transitive, hoc est improprie; et tales locutiones obliquae et transitrvae debent 
accipi pro directis et intransitivis. Ila quod sit sensus talis terminus est ipsamet prima intentio vel 
secunda intentio” (ibid., Conceptus, r. 1OrA) [cf. par. 21]. 

° “Nullus terminus mentalis proprie dictus debet dici primae impositionis vel secundae imposi- 
tions, quia nullus terminus imponitur ad significandum sed ex nalura sua significat, ut dictum 
est” (ibid., Conceptus, {. 12rB) [cf. par. 79]. 

7 “Ex istis iam dictis infertur pro suppositionibus terminorum cognoscendis, quod quando ter- 
minus vocalis in propositione vocali acciprtur sive supponit pro conceptu sive pro termino mentali 
proprie dicto, cut subordinatur in significando, accipitur stve supponit pro suo significato non ulti- 
mato, quando etiam supponit vel accipitur pro se vel sibt similt, accipitur pro suo significato non 
ultimato. Et in his modis ab aliquibus dicitur habere suppositionem materialem, quando vero ac- 
cipilur pro re quam ultimate per impositionem significat, quia tunc supponit pro suo significato, 
ultimato dicitur habere suppositionem personalem” (ibid., Conceptus, f. 1 1vA). 
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(footnote 83). However, the most interesting semantic difference between 
proper mental signs and conventional signs has to do with antinomies. 

The antinomies entered into medieval logic by paths which were 
strange and intricate (cf. Salamucha 1937d, pp. 68f, 320—343 [in this 
volume: pp. 167—208]) and it has remained a problem till the very 
end of the period. The entire treatises have been written on the subject 
of antinomies, in which they have been called insolubles (2nsolubilia). 
The main core of the insolubles has consisted of various — sometimes 
very ingenious — versions of the antinomy of Eubulides. In the process 
of time other sophisms have joined them — they have been difficult 
but they have not been antinomies; since philosophers have not been 
able to solve the antinomies, they also have not been able to distinguish 
them from other difficult reasonings. One can see how much trouble 
the antinomies have caused to medieval logicians from what Peter of 
Ailly writes in the introduction to his treatise on insolubles: he com- 
pares them to the labyrinth of Daedalus, into which one can enter, but 
it is very difficult to come back out. In the treatises on insolubles, 
there are very interesting and sometimes long considerations about the 
truth and meaning of sentences, since it is by means of criterio- 
-cognitive and semantic analysis that it has been tried to solve the an- 
tinomies. The solution given by Peter of Ailly is particularly interesting, 
for on the one hand it contains the seeds of the modern theory of logi- 
cal types and on the other hand it shows in full light the stumbling- 
-blocks connected with the problem of antinomies over which people 
have stumbled constantly, but have not been able to overcome them. 

Peter of Ailly had to put a lot of effort and work into his treatise on 
insolubles, for the material is exemplarily well-ordered; first, the 
author discusses some auxiliary theses, and next he approaches the 
main subject: thus, we have first a chapter on sentences, then a chapter 
on the truth of sentences, then we have in turn a structural analysis of 
antinomial sentences, and finally — an attempt to solve the problem of 
antinomies. 

For Peter of Ailly the insoluble sentences are only such sentences 
which — directly or indirectly — predicate on themselves to be false; 
they have then to be self-reflexive, although he claims that not all self- 


68 “F vocalis autem insolubilibus tanta est difficultas, ut mtellectus humanus in ipsa quasi in 
Dedali laberinto circuiens vix exitum valeat inveniere” (Peter of Ailly 1492, Insolubilia, f. 12vB) 
[cf. par. 90]. 
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-reflexive sentences are insolubles.” In this way he clears at once the 
area of insolubles from all sophisms which are not insolubles.” This 
clearing is too vehement anyway, since no self-reflexive sentence which 
do not predicate on itself to be false counts as an insoluble — our 
author has not been able to create insolubles out of other self-reflexive 
sentences. Fortunately, the solution has gone in such a direction that it 
has expanded on all self-reflexive sentences. 

The author sees the inevitable contradictories that follow from re- 
garding the «insoluble sentences» to be sentences; this is the reason 
why he imposes a number of structural limitations on sentences. Those 
limitations are along the lines of the restrictions entailed by the rami- 
fied theory of types (Whitehead and Russell 1925, pp. 37—65). 

In a similar way, Prof. Stanislaw LeSsniewski disposed of the Eubu- 
lides’ antinomy in 1913 (Lesniewski 1913, pp. 343—349). It is signifi- 
cant, however, that it is only proper mental sentences that Peter of Ailly 
pegs down with those limitations. No proper mental sentence can 
predicate on itself to be false either directly or indirectly.’' No proper 
mental sentence can predicate on itself to be true.” In general, no 
proper mental sentence can be a self-reflexive sentence.” A part of a 
proper mental sentence cannot supposit for that very sentence of which 
it is a part.” A part of a proper mental sentence cannot supposit for the 


°° “Propositio insolubilis seu insolubile... [est] propositio, quae significal se esse falsam, non 
enim in proposito dicitur insolubile, quia nullo modo possit solvi, quia sic nulla propositio vel argu- 
mentatio esset insolubilis quantum est de se nisi sit demonstrativa [sic?]. Nec etiam ideo propositio 
dicitur insolubile, quia difficulter possit solvi, ut dicit quidam doctor, quia multasunt talia, quae non 
vocantur insolubilia. Sed dicitur insolubile, quia difficulter potest solvi, cuius tamen difficultas 
proveni ex eo quod tals propositio significat serpsam esse falsam, ideo patet, quod omne insolubile 
est propositio habens reflexionem supra se licet non econtra” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 18vA) [cf. par. 242]. 

© “Sexto sequitur, quod communiter multae propositiones enumerantur inter insolubilia, quae 
lamen non sunt proprie insolubiles, quia non significant seipsas esse falsas patet ex istis: Socrates 
scit errare, Socrates fingit se esse sophistam, Socrates maledicit Platoni, Socrates optat malum Pla- 
toni. Et ita de multis alus quae communiter ponuntur in practica sophismatum insolubilium” (ibid., 
Insolubilia, f. 19rA) [cf. par. 252]. 

“Prima conclusio est: nulla propositio mentalis proprie dicta potest significare seipsam esse 
falsam” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 20rB) [cf. par. 282]. 

“Secunda conclusio: nulla propositio mentalis proprie dicta potest significare seipsum esse 
veram” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 21rB) [cf. par. 302]. 

™ “Tertia conclusio est: nulla propositio mentalis proprie dicta potest habere reflexionem supra 
seipsam” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 21 vA) (cf. par. 307]. 

™ “Pars propositionis mentalis proprie dictae non potest supponere pro ipsamet propositione 
cuius est pars” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 21vB) [cf. par. 313). 
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contradictory of the sentence of which it is a part, either.” These res- 
trictions are formulated clearly with the aim of removing antinomial 
contradictories; other arguments are artificially supplemented and ob- 
scure. Nevertheless, he is willing to acknowledge auto-semantic mental 
signs as well.’° However, our author is so influenced by the sentential 
structure itself that he does not want to recognise expressions which 
transgress against the restrictions which he has formulated as senseless 
complexes; he treats them as false sentences, for their subjects are 
empty names.”’ Only at one place does he express himself as if mental 
sentences which are in any way self-reflexive did not exist at all and the 
conviction that they exist was an illusion.” 


“Secunda conclusio pars propositionis mentalis proprie dictae non potest supponere pro con- 
tradictoria illius propositionis, cuius est pars” (ibid.) (cf. par. 318). 

© The basis of those other arguments is the following assumption: “Quarto suppositio, 
nulla res creata potest esse propria et distincta cognitio formalis suatpsius” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 
20rA) [cf. par. 276]. He adds the following remark to this assumption: “Dico autem notan- 
ter in hac suppositione res creata, quia cognitio divina est cognitio sutpsius, dico etiam notanter 
cognitio propria et distincta, quia aliqua cognitio creata posset esse cognitio confusa sunpsius sicul 
conceptus a quo sumitur iste terminus ens vel iste terminus qualitas” (ibid., Insolubila, f. 20rB) 
[cf. par. 277]. 

7 “Ey istis... plura possunt inferri correlaria, quae prima facie videntur extranea, tamen dili- 
genter advertenti praemissa apparebunt vera. Per praemissa enim patet responsio ad dubitationes, 
unde dico, quod illa propositio aliqua propositio mentalis est falsa in casu posito [nulla aha existente 
— JS] est falsa, non quia falsificat seipsam, sed quia praedicatum pro nullo supponit, quia non 
supponit pro ipsamet — ut dictum est — nec pro aliqua alia, quia nulla alia est falsa... Ex prae- 
dictis etiam patet, quod si ista propositio mentalis et nulla alia formaretur, scilicet, omnis proposttio 
mentalis est falsa ipsa esset falsa, quia eius praedicatum pro nullo supponit...” («bid., Insolubilia, f. 
22rA) [cf. pars. 324—325]. 

8 “Si vero dicatur... quod igitur in supradictis videatur negare experientiam, quia communi- 
ter videtur omnibus experirt, quood sicut possent in voce formari propositiones, cuius una pars sup- 
ponat pro ipsa tota, quae significat serpsam esse veram el falsam ita videtur, quod possunt in mente. 
Videtur enim, quod sicut possumus formare talem propositionem vocalem haec est vera demon- 
strando seipsam et significando seipsam esse veram, tla possumus formare talem propositionem 
mentalem. Ad hoc respondeo, quod ego non nego experientiam, verum tamen, licet ita appareat illa 
lamen experientia est falsa. Causa vero apparentiae est multiplicitas fantastica, hoc enim est magna 
similitudo propositionum ad placitum significantium ad propositiones mentales propre dictas, quia 
enim multis sunt similes, apparet etiam, quod sint similes quoad hoc et haec origo et radix difficul- 
tatis totius principalis ipsorum insolubilium. Causa vero defectus in eis est diversitas, quia non est 
simile in omnibus praedictis propositionibus — sicut ostensum est per rationes efficaces — ideo ap- 
parentia opposita est falsa nec est experientia. Sic enim apparet nobis, quod habemus experientiam 
de multis operationibus intellectus, quas tamen non habemus, sicut apparet nobis, quod propositiones 
mentales omnino similiter componuntur ex pluribus partibus ut vocales eis correspondentes, quod est 
tamen falsum, ut dictum est superius in primo capitulo” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 22vA) [cf. pars. 
334336]. Here our author makes use of the previousely observed indecision concer- 
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And it is also characteristic that Peter of Ailly does not want to ex- 
tend the restrictions over the sentences of conventional languages, for 
— as he claims — the sentences of conventional languages are arbitrary 
systems of arbitrary signs and we can impose such signs and systems of 
signs to signify whatever we want, provided some mental signs or sys- 
tems of mental signs correspond to them.” He sees clearly that admit- 
ting antinomial sentences into conventional languages leads to the vio- 
lation of the law of non-contradiction in those languages; it will be ne- 
cessary to admit that a sentence of a conventional language can be both 
true and false. Even that, however, has not succeed in inducing him to 
limit the freedom of the conventional languages. He claims clearly that 
the law of non-contradiction does not hold in the conventional lan- 
guages. Thus, of course, another consequence, which is doubtless less 
dangerous to his system, worries him less: the consequence that at this 
point the exact correspondence, almost a one-to-one correspondence, 
between the mental language and the conventional languages breaks 
down. Having acknowledged the law of non-contradiction in the men- 
tal language, he has to assume that to the conventional sentences which 
are both true and false there correspond pairs of mental sentences, one 
of which is true and the other — false.*” In only one case does he have 


ning the components of the mental sentence (cf. footnote 47) and does this in order to 
defend better the position which he currently discusses. 

” “Conclusio principalis et ultima est ista quod quolibet modo reflexionis supradicto propositio 
vocalis scripta aut mentalis improprie dicta potest habere reflexionem supra se, patet ex distinctioni- 
bus supradictis. Et ratio diversitatis, quare talis propositio potest habere reflexionem supra se el non 
propositio mentalis proprie dicta est haec, quia talis propositio est signum ad placitum significans et 
solum obiective et non formaliter repraesentans... et ideo possumus tale signum imponere ad signift- 
candum, quidquid volumus, dummodo im sic significando sibi correspondeat signum mentale natu- 
raliter significans... non sit aulem est de propositione mentali proprie dicta, quia ipsa est signum 
naturaliter repraesentans et formaliter significans nec est in potestate nostra per tale signum sig- 
nificare, ul volumus...” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 22rA—B) [cf. pars. 327—328]. 

*° “Tertia conclusio: quaelibet propositio significuns ad placitum ideo praecise est vera aut 
falsa, quia sibi correspondet mentalis proprie dicta vera vel falsa. Ex hac conclusione sequitur res- 
ponsio, quod eadem propositio vocalis aut scripta, aut mentalis improprie dicta potest esse simul vera 
et falsa, patet quia cum quaelibet talis ad placitum significet sibi, potest correspondere duplex men- 
lalis, una vera et alia falsa... Et si obticiatur contra primum correlarium, quia si ipsum esset verum 
sequeretur, quod duae propositiones sii invicem contradicentes possent simul esse falsae et verae 
quod est contra legem contradictoriarium, respondetur concedendo consequens de propositionibus ad 
placitum significantibus, nec de illis intelligitur illa lex vel regula, sed intelligitur de mentalibus 
propre dictis et de alas ad placitum significantibus, quarum quaelibet sic se habet, quod sibi cor- 
respondet una mentalis proprie dicta et haec omnia clara sunt diligenter advertenti” (ibid., Insolu- 
bilia, f. 15rA—B) [cf. pars. 148—152). “Tertia conclusio: cuilibet proposition’ insolubili duae 
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the courage to restrict the freedom of conventional sentences: a part of 
a sentence signifying by convention cannot supposit for the whole 
mental sentence that corresponds to it; since then also a mental sign, 
which is-a part of the relevant mental sentence, would have to supposit 
for the whole mental sentence against the restrictions we have ac- 
knowledged; for the mental sign and the corresponding conventional 
sign supposit for the same.*' Only in this single case does he write 
clearly that such a conventional expression would not be a sentence at 
all and there is no mental sentence corresponding to it.” It is clear that 
the thesis CKpNpgq (Lukasiewicz 1934, p. 434), which has 
occurred to Duns Scotus, was not accepted in the Middle Ages, since it 
is not to be found at Ockham (Salamucha 1935b [in this volume: pp. 
137—165]) and surely Peter of Ailly did not know it as well. The dama- 
ging consequences for science done in conventional languages, which 
follow from the negation of the law of non-contradiction would cer- 
tainly induce him to impose some restrictions even on the free crea- 
tions of man. 

On the example of Peter of Ailly we see clearly how the illusion of a 
complete freedom of conventional signs has made the problem of an- 
tinomies harder for medieval logicians (Salamucha 1937d [in this vo- 
lume: pp. 167—208]). As soon as they managed somehow to free them- 
selves from the Platonic suggestions concerning a naturalness of lin- 
guistic signs, which have been hanging heavy on them for a long time, 
they have met with resistance resulting from the connecting of freely 


propositiones mentales proprie dictae quarum una est vera et alia est falsa correspondent, inconiun- 
cle... Quarta conclusio: quaelibet propositio insolubilis est simul vera et falsa, probatur, quia cuilibet 
tali correspondent duae mentales una vera et alia falsa, igitur talis est simul vera et falsa. Conse- 
quentia est nota ex primo correlario secundi capituli. Antecedens patet ex immediata conclusione nec 
illud debet esse mirabile in propositionibus ad placitum significantibus, quae etiam sunt propositio- 
nes plures, patent intuenti” (ibid., Insolubilia, f. 23rB—23vA) [cf. pars. 354, 359—360]. 

S! “Quarta conclusio: pars propositionis ad placitum significantis non potest supponere pro 
propositione mental proprie dicta sibi correspondente patet ex praedictis, quia subiectum propositio- 
nis ad placitum significantis et subectum mentalis proprie dictae sii correspondentis supponunt pro 
eodem — ut clarum est — ideo si tale subiectum propositionis ad placitum significantis supponal 
pro mentali, etiam subiectum mentalis illus sit correspondentis supponeret pro ipsamet mentali, 
quod est contra primam conclusionem” (ibid., Insolubilia, £. 22rA) (cf. pars. 322—323]. 

82 “Secundo sequitur, quod haec oratio vocalis haec propositio mentalis est vera nihil demon- 
strando per ly haec, nisi propositionem mentalem alli vocali correspondentem, non essel propositio, 
patet quia nihil demonstraretur per eam, quia nullam haberet mentalem sibi correspondentem” 


(:bid.) [cf. par. 326]. 
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created elements into complex wholes. It is no wonder that they did 
not notice these stumbling-blocks, that they trip over them blindly, ex- 
posing themselves to the biggest intellectual danger — the danger of 
destroying the entire science. And, as it has happened quite often in 
the history of sciences, the sound idea of linguistic limitations has asso- 
ciated with a naive theory and developed on its ground. The conviction 
about the existence of the natural mental language has made it possible 
for Peter of Ailly to investigate its structure and acknowledge that there 
are certain laws which govern it and which cannot be violated with im- 
punity. 


In the light of the studies presented here it appears that Geyer’s 
thesis that there is no psychological nominalism in the Middle Ages, is 
false (cf. p. 224). Peter of Ailly is a distinct representative of just such a 
position and he fights sharply with logical nominalism. And his fight 
has met with a response. In the manual of logic by John Maior (1478— 
1540), chronologically probably the last manual which has been written 
in the medieval style, we read that there are two positions concerning 
the modes of signifying, which fight each other: realists (reales) defend 
them, while nominalists (nominales) reject them®’ — so radical was the 
form of nominalism towards the close of the Middle Ages. Therefore, 
De Wulf’s thesis that there was no nominalism in a modern sense in the 
Middle Ages seems doubtful as well (cf. p. 212—213). 

Moreover, Prantl’s claim that Peter of Ailly went in his nominalism 
so far that he considered logic to be a science of utterances is com- 
pletely wrong (1927, IV, p. 104) — it would be a nominalism close to 
the logical nominalism. This claim of Prantl is a result of a certain in- 
terpretative mistake, which is quite understandable considering the 
huge number of texts, which he has collected in his history of logic and 
tried to elaborate. Prantl must have taken the text, in which Peter of 
Ailly, having in mind the fact that logic besides other subjects concerns 


* “Quaeritur circa illam litteram vocum quaedam significativa, quaedam non significativa, 
an per hoc, quod vox imponitur ad significandum aliquid modus significandi activus vel passivus a 
voce distinctus, ets, altribuatur vel aliqua significatio. Respondetur super materia proposita, duae 
volitant positiones, una multorum in grammatica speculantium parlem affirmativam tutantium 
(“reales”, £. 28vB). Alta nominalium res non ab re multiplicantium negativam defendentium” 
(Maior Scotus 1516, f. 28vA). 
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also the conventional languages, contrasts the logical treatment of this 
subject with the grammatical treatment, to be the characteristics of the 
entire logic.” 

In my opinion, the chapter of the history of medieval nominalism 
presented here is interesting also for another reason: we have here the 
seeds of modern ramified theory of logical types, while — if we clear 
reism from materialism, which is not organically connected with it — 
the Roman cardinal appears to be a forerunner of today’s reism. 


Translated from Polish by Joanna Odrowqz-Sypniewska 


3+ “Crammaticus... considerat voces tpsas ordinando ad congruitatem et sub ratione con- 
gruilatis lenendae et incongruitatis vitandae, et respectu passionum grammaticalium. Logicus au- 
tem considerat voces sub ratione veritatis et falsitatis cognoscendae et respectu passionum logi- 
calium” (Peter of Ailly 1492, Destructiones, f. 8v.B). 


PART III. METAPHYSICS AND ETHICS 


FROM THE HISTORY OF ONE WORD (“ESSENCE”’’) 


Z historii jednego wyrazu (“istota”) 

Tygodnik Powszechny 2 [1946] (7), 3—4 

There are few words in the human language which have been so 

strongly affected by changing fortune as the word “essence”. This word 

reigned in all the scientific books of the Middle Ages: searching for the 

essence of each object was at that time the main goal of all scientific re- 

search, and finding the essence of objects would be the top achieve- 
ment for each science. 

All of a sudden, in the Renaissance, this word is brutally struck 
down from the heights of its scientific reign. Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452—1519) speaks of this word contemptuously: “To search for the 
essence is to submit oneself to the intellectual domination of friars, fa- 
thers of nations, who know all secrets thanks to inspiration”; he sneers 
at the duration of its reign: “O human stupidity, you have not realised 
that you created an entire epoch by yourself, and still you have not yet 
recognised the thing you possess most, 1.e. your madness” (quoted in 
Olgiati 1934, p. 282). Galileo (1564—1642), although more reticent, 
writes about this word with no less contempt: 

I consider inquiries into the essence of objects an endeavour no less impossible 
and an effort no less vain in the domain of the nearest elementary objects than 
in the domain of objects most distant... and it seems to me that I am just as ig- 
norant of the essence of the Earth, the Moon... as of the essence of sunspots... 
And in the same way I do not understand the true essence of earth or fire any 
more than the essence of the Moon or the Sun: because this all 1s knowledge 


which we can be sure to possess in the state of eternal happiness, but not earlier 


(ibid.). 


In science since that time, a relentless war has been waged against this 
word until the beginnings of the twentieth century, and finally in recent 
decades it has become almost entirely quiet on this front, because the 
word “essence” is at last almost completely eradicated from modern 
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science; it is still used only by scholastics — in a way incomprehensible 
to today’s scientific world — while the Husserlians (followers of Ed- 
mund Husserl, German philosopher born 1859) attempt to rehabilitate 
it in a way which is not much more comprehensible. 

Strangely enough, however, despite this long and eventually victo- 
rious campaign, the opponents of the essence of objects have not been 
able to limit the extent of its reign. Ousted from the language of 
science, this word in fact widened the extent of its reign, although in 
another realm; it forced its way into everyday language with such 
might that even the word’s greatest opponents are often caught using it 
constantly in less serious utterances. In almost all discussions remarks 
like “This does not touch the essence of the problem”, “This is not an 
essential difference”, etc. may be heard again and again. There must be 
something strange in the content of the expression “essence” if despite 
being, after a long period of unequalled glory, the object of relentless, 
often derisive attacks, this «obscure» but unyielding word should prove 
to be so strong that, although it finally comes to be almost completely 
eradicated from scientific language, it intrudes into common everyday 
language and in this way, in some sense, the area of its reign is even 
wider. A slightly closer look at this word seems worthwhile. 


1. Ordinary scholastic definitions 


When asked what the essence of objects is, the scholastics give us two 
variants of answer. 

1. The essence of a given object is that without which the object 
would not be what it is. 

2. The essence of a given object is that without which the object 
would not belong to a given group (species) of objects. 

At the same time, essential features are contrasted with proper fea- 
tures (proprium) and accidental features (accidens). 

Let us consider each of these definitional variants separately. 

At first sight the first variant gives the impression of clarity. Thus, 
for example, it is said, the essence of a man is that without which a man 
would not be a man, therefore — to develop this example — having 
fair hair is not an essential feature of a man, because there are black- 
-haired and auburn-haired people among men. The essence of a horse 
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is that without which no animal can be a horse, so, for example, chest- 
nut colour is not one of the essential features of a horse, since there are 
also grey and black horses. It is, however, easy to notice straightaway 
that with this definition it seems easier to tell which features are not es- 
sential features than to determine which features constitute the essence 
of a given object. 

We could discuss whether the given definition of essence is clear or 
not for a long time, and we would reach no result acceptable to all. The 
sense of clarity of utterances is something so relative, so dependent on 
the level of one’s knowledge, on one's command of the language in 
question, on customs, language habits, etc. that nothing precise can be 
based on it. If someone with poor knowledge of trigonometry were 
given, for instance, the standard definition of the sine function (the re- 
lation between the length of the segment of a straight lowered from 
any one arm ofa given angle perpendicularly to the second arm of this 
angle, where the segment is set by the point of intersection of the per- 
pendicular with the angles of a triangle — and the length of the seg- 
ment set on the first arm of the angle by the point of intersection of 
this arm with the propendicular and the apex of the angle) and were 
asked to compare this definition with the definition of essence dis- 
cussed here, he would no doubt say that the definition of essence is by 
all means clearer than the definition of the sine function. Meanwhile, 
to anyone with a fair knowledge of trigonometry this answer will seem 
simply ridiculous: for a mathematician, the definition of the sine func- 
tion is clear and precise; the definition of the essence of objects is ob- 
scure and complicated. 

‘Today, instead of debating vaguely the clarity and unclarity of defi- 
nitions, we demand something else from definitions: we require that 
they be operational. A definition is operational if it so differentiates the 
object in question from other objects in a given group that we are able 
to perform — thanks to the definition — operations on this object 
without fear of mixing it up with the others. The definition of the sine 
function is operational, because it enables us to perform mathematical 
operations on the sine function without fear of mixing it up with other 
trigonometric functions. Is the definition of the essence of objects dis- 
cussed here operational? The definition of the essence of objects dis- 
cussed here is not operational, since if we take it literally and seriously, 
all features of a given object will be its essential features; hence, this 
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definition does not single out any group of features. After all, each 
feature of each object makes it what it is, and if it did not have that 
feature, it would be a different object. If Peter has fair hair, then he is a 
fair-haired man, and if he had a different hair colour, he would be a 
different man; the feature of having fair hair is therefore — according 
to the discussed definition of the essence of objects under discussion — 
an essential feature of Peter. This holds true for any other feature of 
Peter which we may decide to take into consideration. We feel that this 
criticism somehow misses the intentions of the supporters of the defi- 
nition under discussion, but these intentions must be hidden some- 
where between the words, because if we take that definition literally, 
our criticism is absolutely justified. 

Anyone who knows the atmosphere of Scholasticism fairly well will 
have no problems guessing from where an attempt at counterattack 
will come. Very well — the scholastic will say, developing our example 
of Peter; if Peter did not have fair hair, he would be a different man, 
but despite this he would still be a man, and this is what counts here: 
the essence of a given object is that without which the object would not 
belong to a given group (species) of objects. In this way the second of 
the alternative definitions of essence is called upon for assistance, and 
thus it is also our duty to deal with this second variant. 

General logic imposes two requirements on the operation of distin- 
guishing some groups of objects — on the so-called classification of 
objects. For a classification to be logically correct, it must divide the 
objects in a given set into groups such that: (1) the sum of the groups is 
equal to the whole set (the classification should be exhaustive); (2) the 
groups do not overlap one another, do not have common elements (the 
groups of the classification must be exclusive). Therefore, for example, 
the division of animals into vertebrates and invertebrates fulfills these 
requirements, because the class of vertebrates added to the class of in- 
vertebrates is the class of all animals, and at the same time no verte- 
brate is also an invertebrate, which means that the classes of the divi- 
sion do not overlap one another, do not intersect. These — and only 
these — are the requirements which general logic imposes on every 
classification. Each individual science, depending on its goals, has its 
own more or less precise classification-requirements; we do the same 
with all operations of classification which we perform in practice, ad- 
justing them to suit concrete goals. At any rate, the satisfaction of the 
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requirements of general logic is a necessary condition for the correct- 
ness of a classification; and at the same time it is a logically sufficient — 
but only logically sufficient — condition for its correctness. 

A group, distinguished from any set of objects in a logically correct 
way, 1s a group which together with its complement is equal to the en- 
tire set and which at the same time does not intersect, i.e. does not 
have common elements with, this complement or particular groups 
within this complement. 

If we proceed from the logical requirements for correct classifica- 
tions, we will easily notice that the second definition of essence does not 
help us at all. Returning to our example of Peter, we observe that, 
thanks to his fair hair, he belongs to the group of fair-haired people, 
and that without this feature he would not belong to this group; as 
long as the expression “fair hair” is precisely defined, the group of fair- 
-haired people is, from the logical point of view, correctly distinguished 
from the set of other people; thus, considering the problem from this 
angle we will also want to say that having fair hair is an essential fea- 
ture of Peter, because in virtue of this feature he belongs “to a given 
group of objects”. 

Here the scholastic will probably attempt to push us against the wall 
even harder in his counter-attack and he will say: we are not talking 
about any group whatsoever, but about a given species — the essence 
of a given object is that without which the object would not belong to a 
given species of objects. At this point we touch the heart of the second 
variant; we must deal with the notion of species. 

To understand the secrets of the scholastic classification, let us con- 
sider its classical example, the so-called tree of Porphyry (arbor Porft- 
riana — Porphyry, a Neo-Platonist, 232—304). This is an attempt to 
classify the group of prime substances, 1.e. individuals. 
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substantia 
incorporea corporea ( corpus) 
inorganica onganica | (vivens) 
sensu carens sentiens ( animal ) 


a 


irrationale rationale (homo) 


The class of prime substances is one of the supreme genera (genus 
supremum) and is contrasted with nine other supreme genera, to which 
all types of features, including relations, are subordinated. Each supe- 
rior class is called a genus in relation to every class subordinated to it, 
each subordinated class is called a species in relation to every class su- 
perior to it. A lowest class which is no longer divided (e.g. the class of 
humans in our example) ts called a lowest species (species infoma). And it 
is this lowest species that the scholastics refer to in the second variant of 
the definition of essence (the term “species” without any qualification 
is, after all, ambiguous). What is this lowest species? 

A lowest species is any lowest class in a classificational process which 
is not divided any further. In that case — so the opponents of the es- 
sence of objects will say — the notion of essence is relative, dependent 
on the type of classification in relation to which the essence is being 
determined: the essence of a given object is that without which the ob- 
ject would not belong to the given lowest species in a given classifica- 
tion. In reference to the tree of Porphyry we will say that on the 
grounds of this classification Peter’s essence will be that without which 
Peter would not belong to the lowest species in this classification, to the 
class of humans — and then having fair hair will not be an essential 
feature. But we may develop the tree of Porphyry further, we may di- 
vide the class of humans into fair-haired people and non-fair-haired 
people, and on the grounds of this new classification having fair hair 
will be an essential feature of Peter once again. The scholastic, however, 
will not agree to that. You may — he will say — divide the class of hu- 
mans into subordinated groups, but these can no longer be called spe- 
cies, and therefore the class of humans is the lowest species, and 
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therefore it and only it is relevant for determining the essential features 
of Peter. Why cannot groups subordinated to the class of humans be 
called species, however? 

According to Aristotle and the scholastics, the operation of distin- 
guishing genera and species may only be performed with regard to es- 
sential features. This is why in this classification there are absolutely 
supreme genera and absolutely lowest species. A supreme genus is a 
class of objects which does not have any common essential features with 
classes of the same level and because of this may not be joined with 
them in a superior genus, although some superior classes can be based 
on common non-essential features. A lowest species is a class of objects 
which cannot be further divided into subordinated species, because 
among the objects it comprises there are no essential differences, al- 
though there might be various accidental differences which might serve 
as the basis of various non-essential classifications. Let us remember 
this definition of a lowest species, because we will need it. The class of 
humans may — the scholastic will say — be divided into the group of 
fair-haired people and the group of non-fair-haired people, but you 
cannot call these groups species, because the differences between their 
elements are not essential differences; “genus” and “species” are names 
reserved for groups based on essential features. This is why the class of 
humans is the lowest species. 

Let us now bring together the definition we have obtained of the 
lowest species with our earlier discussion of the second variant of the 
definition of essence and see what we get. We now have the following 
definition of essence: the essence of a given object is that without which 
the object would not belong to a given class of objects which cannot be 
divided into subordinated species, because among its elements there 
are no essential differences. We have an evident vicious circle. We have 
only learned something about the essence of objects if we knew some- 
thing about essential differences already; if we asked what essential 
differences were, we would probably be referred to the notion of es- 
sence. 

Let us now sum up our research into the two scholastic variants of 
the definition of essence. It has turned out that the first definition is 
not operational without the second, whereas the second contains a 
hidden vicious circle. Therefore, both classical definitions of essence 
may be considered vague and unclear. If for many centuries people 
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have understood something by them, then they must have linked some 
unexpressed or badly expressed intentions to them. 

We cannot simply disregard such critical considerations and delude 
ourselves into believing that the notion of essence, thus defined, is clear 
and precise. On the other hand, however, those who content them- 
selves with a sharp criticism of verbal formulations or — even worse — 
dismiss the whole problem, deal with important historical facts too 
easily. This is especially true when these historical facts still continue to 
obtain in one form or another, and even take control of a wide sphere 
of everyday life. The people of the Renaissance may be forgiven their 
disrespect and sneers; that was the sharp reaction of a new intellectual 
style, which had formed itself half-consciously against the old style. To- 
day, our historical distance from these matters is great enough for us to 
obtain a more thorough knowledge of the structural features of both 
styles and to judge their values more justly. 


2. A genetic explanation 


Sometimes a complex and unclear sentence becomes clear when it is 
examined from a genetic point of view. Mathematical logicians know 
this situation well; many a thesis which is an organic synthesis of nu- 
merous simple ideas is, in its final formulation, extremely difficult to 
grasp by intuition; it becomes intuitive when one looks at it through 
the simple ideas which have organically combined to create it. So, let us 
try and examine the perplexing notion of essence from the genetic 
perspective. 

Let us recall that Aristotle and the scholastics divide the features of 
objects into three groups: essential features (notae essentiales), proper 
features (propria) and accidental features (accidentia). Essential features 
are defined in the way we presented in the previous paragraph; it 
might be worth mentioning in addition that they are to constitute the 
definition of a given object. Proper features are just as permanent or 
necessary as essential features, as they are supposed to result from es- 
sential features. Accidental features are not linked with essential fea- 
tures by any necessary bond and therefore a given object may have 
them or not. The following facts are significant. Both Aristotle and the 
scholastics have lots of negative examples for essential and proper 
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features (e.g. whiteness is neither an essential nor a proper feature of a 
human), but when positive examples are needed, they take them al- 
most exclusively from the field of mathematics, especially from geo- 
metry; probably the only non-mathematical example of an essential 
feature is the thesis: man is a rational animal (homo est animal rationale), 
repeated literally to the point of boredom; probably the only non- 
mathematical example of a proper feature is the thesis: man is a crea- 
ture that can laugh (homo est risibilis). Because of this choice of exam- 
ples, let us take a look at how things stand in the realm of geometry. 

In the time of Aristotle geometry already had a structure more or 
less familiar from the ancient textbook of Euclid (which is quite similar 
to our modern school geometry textbooks); the date when this text- 
book appeared is not certain, but we know that it must have happened 
somewhere at the end of the 4th century BC, i.e. soon after Aristotle’s 
death. Geometry is the main source of Aristotle's methodological ideas, 
as may be seen clearly in the Posterior Analytics, his main methodological 
work. Euclid’s geometry, just like any deductive system today, consists 
of three types of theses: axioms, definitions, and theorems. Axioms are 
basic propositions, assumed and accepted without proof. With the help 
of definitions, new terms or new objects are introduced into the system. 
All theorems are deduced directly or indirectly from axioms and defi- 
nitions. Let us call, with an intention which will soon become clear, 
those features which are ascribed to geometrical objects in axioms — 
axiomatic; the features which are talked about in definitions — defini- 
tional; the features which are talked about in theorems — theoremati- 
cal. Thus, in Euclid’s system, we have three clearly distinguished 
groups of features of geometrical objects: axiomatic features, defini- 
tional features, and theorematical features. We may also say that theo- 
rematical features result from both axiomatic features and definitional 
features. Aristotle does not say much about axioms, since they are too 
simple and obvious, or at least he does not deal with their content. 
Much greater intellectual refinement than that of Aristotle’s epoch 
would be needed for the content of axioms to become an object of in- 
terest. Definitional features are for Aristotle identical with essential 
features, theorematical features are called proper features. And it is 
understandable that Aristotle, having taken no account of axiomatic 
features, says that proper features, although not essential, follow from 
essential features (theorems follow from axioms and definitions). Acci- 
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dental features are features predicated of geometrical objects in propo- 
sitions which do not follow from axioms and definitions — e.g. that a 
given triangle has sides of such-and-such a length. 

In the realm of geometry essential (definitional) features can be dis- 
tinguished from proper (theorematical ) features clearly and precisely. 
Since at that time people were not yet able to employ a deductive sys- 
tem skilfully enough to move some theorems to the position of axioms, 
and vice versa, and to move some theorems to the position of defini- 
tions, and vice versa (as we are able to do it today), the deductive system 
of geometry appeared to be fixed in a strict manner, and therefore es- 
sential features appeared to be strictly separated from proper and acci- 
dental features. Today, we could relativize these views to a given speci- 
fied deductive system, modifying them as follows: for a given deductive 
system, defined by a given set of axioms and a given set of definitions, 
constructed with the use of the specified directives, definitional 
(essential) features are clearly distinguished from theorematical (pro- 
per) features and from features not belonging to the system (accidental 
ones). 

In my opinion, here in geometry is the main source of Aristotle's 
ideas about how to distinguish essential features from proper features 
and accidental features. This statement is, of course, only a historical 
hypothesis, because Aristotle did not clearly convey to us anything to 
this effect. Two facts suggest that this hypothesis is true: the selection of 
examples given and the clarity of the whole construction in the field of 
geometry. Besides, it has been shown quite clearly by modern research, 
especially in Berlin philologist W. Jaeger’s school and under its influ- 
ence, how great the influence of mathematics was on Aristotle’s philo- 
sophical ideas. Geometry gave birth to the metaphysical notion of es- 
sence. 

An historian of philosophy will probably remind us here about the 
struggle between Parmenides and Heraclitus, about the search for con- 
stant, unchanging elements in changing objects, about the influence of 
Plato’s forms by themselves. Indeed, these matters are well known to 
history, but they are not of much use when explaining the sense of this 
difficult term “essence”. They did, of course, influence the develop- 
ment of this notion, especially the substantialization of essence (the 
scholastic distinguished between essentza and substantia, and in Aris- 
totle’s writings we also have a pair of terms corresponding to this one, 
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although they are not yet so sharply contrasted). However, geometry, 
the only deductive system known at the time of Aristotle, is the field in 
which the meaning of the word “essence” is clear and precise — it is 
therefore from this field that we should start our attempts to dispel the 
mist which surrounds this term; in the field of geometry Aristotle uses 
this term most skilfully, geometry put this term on the throne of Aris- 
totelian-scholastic science — hence, in spite of all the additional ele- 
ments that suggest themselves, we can say: geometry gave birth to the 
metaphysical notion of essence. 


3. The geometrization of science 


Aristotle complained that the philosophy of his time was turning into 
mathematics (Met. A. 9, 992a. 32) — and in those days the term 
“philosophy” referred to the whole group of the then sciences — but 
he himself contributed significantly to this mathematization of the 
sciences. Why then did he complain so? Here we should touch upon a 
certain intellectual tragedy which unveils itself discreetly in the serene 
and usually impersonally written pages of Aristotle’s works. 

Aristotle was, by disposition, a natural scientist in philosophy. He 
was interested in the real world and he wanted to descrive this real 
world scientifically. However, he found the natural sciences to be not 
even in infancy, but rather in a barely embryonic state; a heap of unor- 
dered observations and a bunch of non-methodical generalizations 
based more on fantasy than on tests. A gigantic task awaited him, if he 
wanted to bring these scientific embryos to a human shape. And since 
he had the energy of a giant, he was not afraid of this task and he un- 
dertook it so effectively that he left an indelible mark on the develop- 
ment of our European science. Unfortunately, however, he did not give 
a human shape to the embryonic natural sciences and he even blocked 
their development to a large extent, because he put them on the wrong 
track, despite his intentions and hopes. In this way, his drama reaches 
— on an historical scale — a truly tragic level; fortunately, the hero of 
the drama no longer played a direct part in this tragedy. During twenty 
years of intense association with Plato’s school, which was full of the 
atmosphere of mathematical apriorism, Aristotle did not flourish. His 
intellectual attitude could not fit into a Platonic frame, and because of 
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this he never became a Platonist. Many years spent in this essentially 
alien atmosphere did have some influence on him. Aristotle was not 
attracted by the content of mathematical apriorism, but he did fall un- 
der the spell of the mathematical method. Exact and simple mathe- 
matical deduction was for him enlightening by comparison with the 
chaos of the natural sciences. And this enlightenment set the pattern of 
Aristotle’s intellectual life. Mathematics is, in its content, uninteresting, 
but it has a wonderful methodical structure; the natural sciences are, in 
their content, interesting, but they are a chaotic collection of sentences. 
The mathematical method must be separated from the content of 
mathematics and the natural sciences must be ordered with the help of 
this separate mathematical method. Unfortunately, Aristotle forgot to 
inquire whether such a methodologica! transplant is even possible — 
he just wanted to carry it out. But should we be surprised at this for- 
getfulness? This all took place in so innocently childish a time that little 
caution was exercised, and Aristotle did have a lot of intellectual mo- 
mentum. It was only the various nasty slips on this — prolonged — 
path of intellectual effort, and complex and methodologically costly 
misunderstandings that taught people intellectual caution. And in fact 
we see today that Aristotle’s idea was right in general, but it was right in a 
way more complicated than he had thought. 

Separating the method from the mathematical content, Aristotle 
created the Organon, his logic (historically the first system of logic) and 
methodology. Of course, in this work the suggestions and apparent 
needs of the natural sciences, the prevailing logical and methodological 
views, intervened again and again; in this way, the nervous system of 
mathematics was not fully separated, but an attentive and keen reader 
of this work sees clearly that that is precisely the aim here, especially 
once he reads the Posterior Analytics. Aristotle’s other works — beside 
the Organon — are an attempt to order the natural sciences with the 
help of a logic and methodology derived in this way. Mathematics is a 
deductive-a-priori science, the natural sciences are deductive-a-posteriort 
or reductive sciences. In mathematics, the criterion of truth of a given 
thesis is deductibility from axioms — the fundamental theses of deduc- 
tion; the criterion of truth in the natural sciences is accordance with 
particular descriptive theses — the final consequences in a deductive 
sequence. Here we shall reflect on the role played by definitions in a 
priort and a posteriori science. 
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In a priori science, definitions introduce new terms into the system 
whose meaning within this system is fully and completely determined 
by these definitions. There are no real objects denoted by these defined 
terms; the content of a priom definitions is not constrained by any 
existing reality. Using idealistic language for the sake of clarity, we 
could say that the ideal (unreal) objects of a priort science are created by 
definitions; they are exactly and exclusively as the definitions state 
them to be. The ideal objects of @ priori science have those and only 
those features which are either mentioned in the definition (essential 
features) or are implied by definitional features according to the rules 
of a given system (proper features); Aristotle calls all features which are 
not inconsistent with these, but which do not belong to any of the two 
groups mentioned above, accidental, and he says that it makes no dif- 
ference — and it is not known within the system — whether an a priori 
object has them or not. 

In a posterior. science, definitions introduce into the system new 
terms by which some real objects are designed. The meaning of the 
defined terms has to be suited to the objects designed; otherwise we 
shall not be speaking about what we want to speak. To say it in idealis- 
tic language, in a@ posteriori science a definition does not create an ob- 
ject, but is a more or less accurate description of some real object; real 
objects have some structure or other, regardless of definitions. 

Aristotle wanted definitions in a posteriort science to play the same 
role which they play in a prior science. Thus, for example, in any given 
system of sociology, man as a social being would have to be so defined 
that all (proper) social features of man were implied by his definitional 
features. In some given system of general anthropology, deductively 
superior to all detailed study of man, a definition of man would have to 
be given such that all (proper) features common to all people would 
deductively follow from definitional features. But how is this to be 
done? To say it figuratively, we would have to select, from the set of 
features common to all people, those which are something like the ge- 
netic nucleus for all the others, just as a source of light is a centre 
which sends out rays. But how is this to be done? The scholastics will 
say that we achieve this through the process of abstraction, by separa- 
ting features from one another; the Husserlians will speak of a special 
intuition of essence (Wesensanschauung) — these are problems concerning 
the cognizability of essence, rather than the meaning of this term. In any 
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case, the definition of essence here will only be the result of some more 
or less complicated research processes. It is well-known that in all clas- 
sifications of real objects we try to describe (define) the classes we distin- 
guish in such a way as to definitionally single out some such features 
(essential for a given class in a given aspect), but all such descriptions will 
only be provisional and will have to undergo modifications with the de- 
velopment of knowledge about the given group of objects. 

The essence of ideal objects is determined by definitions, the es- 
sence of real objects may only be a limit case — in the sense of a 
mathematical limit — a scientific ideal. 

Let us now sum up what we have learnt from genetic research into 
the essence of objects. 

In a priori science, the essential features of a given object are its 
definitional features; they are invariable insofar as definitions in a 
given deductive system are invariable — today we know that there is 
some limited variability in these matters. 

Furthermore, we see that in a priort science, if we use language such 
that we refer to particular types of triangles (equilateral, isosceles, etc.) 
as elements of the range of the notion “triangle”, we may say, less pre- 
cisely, that essential features constitute that without which a given ob- 
ject would not be what it is or that the essence of a given object is that 
without which the object would not belong to a given group of objects 
— these are, if I may say so, the literary equivalents of saying that the 
essence of a given object is the set of its definitional features. 

In a posterior’ science the demand that the descriptions of sets 
(definitions of general notions) should be formulated in such a way as 
to play a similar role to that played by definitions in a priori science 
meets specific difficulties: such a definition does not create an object 
but must be suited to it. Hence the low number of examples for the es- 
sence of objects from a posteriort science. And since describing the es- 
sence of objects as the set of definitional features makes these specific 
difficulties much more evident, in a@ posteriori science it is rather the 
literary equivalents of the definition of essence which are adopted. 
These literary equivalents seem more intuitive, because they conceal 
these specific difficulties, but once separated from mathematical con- 
texts, they lose their operational character; they cannot be a subject of 
rigorous analysis. 
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In very brief summary, the role of the notion of essence in a poste- 
riori science could, in reference to the above genetic explanations, be 
described as follows. 

The notion of essential features is a precise negative test for incor- 
rect descriptions of objects and classifications unsuited to given pur- 
poses — we know exactly that certain features do not distinguish a 
given object or group of objects in an essential way. 

The notion of essential features constitutes an unclear programme 
of describing objects correctly and classifying them in a way suited to 
given purposes — we indistinctly feel what distinguishes a given object 
or group of objects in an essential way — and because of this we are 
always ready to introduce modifications of one type or another when- 
ever they are found necessary. 

The essence of objects is a limit ideal in the gradual process of im- 
proving our attempts at classification and will remain a limit ideal for 
conceptual knowledge. Whether it should be made a general ideal for 
all knowledge is a different problem. 


Translated from Polish by Leszek Kotodziejczyk 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE MATERIAL WORLD 


Struktura swiata materialnego 

Dus i Jutro 2 [1946] (19), 2—3 
“Everything in the world is ordered — and ordered on purpose”; “the 
world is a purposefully ordered set of objects” — these are the key- 
notes of the Thomist philosophy of nature. In the Summa theologica (I. 
II q. 1 a. 2 ad 2) St. Thomas Aquinas develops these thoughts in the 
following way: “Those things that are possessed of reason, move them- 
selves to an end; because they have dominion over their actions, 
through their freewill which is the faculty of will and reason. But those 
things that lack reason tend to an end, by natural inclination, as 
though moved by another and not by themselves; since they do not 
know the nature of an end as such, and consequently cannot ordain 
anything to an end, but can be ordained to an end, only by another. 
For the entire irrational nature is in comparison to God as an instru- 
ment to the principal agent.”* 


1. Physical indeterminism and determinism 


The thesis: everything which happens in the material world is strictly 
determined by the conditions in which it occurs, has till recently been 
the main, indisputably accepted postulate of all physical sciences. The 
view which is based on this postulate is called physical determinism. By 
the way, it is worth pointing out that the deterministic postulate is only 
a postulate, a working hypothesis; experience may confirm this hy- 
pothesis, but it cannot transform it into a verified thesis — all the 
changes occurring in the material world would have to be checked, and 
this is unfeasible. Of course, the deterministic hypothesis does not ex- 


* Cf. (St. Thomas 1914, p. 5) [tr.’s note]. 
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clude the possibility of a miracle, for it concerns only those facts which 
are naturally entangled into the natural course of events — whereas 
miracle is a consequence of a super-physical intervention; also the 
problem of free will is quite loosely and rather externally connected 
with this deterministic hypothesis — unless it is arbitrarily extended 
from the universe of material phenomena onto the mental phenomena. 
Physical determinism is a postulate imposed by the assumption that the 
world is rationally constructed: a fact which is not determined by the 
conditions is for us an unintelligible fact; the constantly expanding 
scope of scientific tests has been giving more and more new support to 
the deterministic hypothesis. 

Today, the deterministic hypothesis has already emerged from the 
sanctuaries of science into the wide world and is a part of common rea- 
son as it were; unfortunately in that wide world it is very often harm- 
fully deformed, becoming a fetish in the name of which traditional be- 
liefs are being rejected authoritatively and without appeal, because they 
allegedly stand in the way ofa sober critical attitude. 

However, if we reach to the history, we will see that physical deter- 
minism has come into power very slowly. For ages the lack of proper 
knowledge of the world has fanned the belief in chance, in the exis- 
tence of facts which do not depend on their conditions (physical inde- 
terminism); the more often man met with the phenomena whose de- 
pendencies he did not know, the more willingly he believed that they 
are completely independent of their conditions. And later, already in 
the modern era, when the deterministic hypothesis has been growing 
in strength thanks to expanding knowledge of the world, also then the 
sharp objections have been heard for a long time. The causes of the 
quarrels lied on both sides. The believers in physical determinism ex- 
panded its scope groundlessly and made an infallible dogma out of a 
hypothesis; the opponents of such a groundless expansion of its scope 
and dogmatization in the confusion of the struggle did not even notice 
its value as a working hypothesis. Paradoxically, when the above men- 
tioned confusion was slowly calming down, when the scientific level- 
-headedness and moderation were quickly removing opportunities for 
misunderstandings, suddenly, already in the twentieth century, physical 
indeterminism has appeared in a new form and not in the middle of 
nowhere, but in the very headquarters of determinism. The physical 
research into the inner construction of the atom has met with such dif- 
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ficulties that some contemporary physicists (Heisenberg, Schrédinger) 
did not hesitate to reject the hitherto existing deterministic hypothesis 
in order to overcome them. The intra-atomic processes were to be in- 
deterministic; and since the microscopic phenomena are a result of 
mass intra-atomic processes, no physical laws would have a determinis- 
tic character as a consequence — they would be merely laws of big 
numbers; statistical laws. Today, these matters are again widely and 
intensely discussed, often clearly too widely — to the prejudice of their 
scientific import — but we cannot go into their refined details. It 1s 
hard, nevertheless, not to see in all these, an odd malice on the part of 
history: deterministic hypothesis appeared first on the scientific 
ground, for a long time it has fought with indeterministic reservations 
in the vast area of common opinions, and then suddenly, when it was 
already on the threshold of victory, it has seen the enemies in its own 
base of attack. 

This handful of reflections on the subject of physical determinism, 
historical and non-historical, constitutes a necessary introduction to 
further arguments and it is also chance immunisation to deterministic 
fetishism. 


2. Mechanism and finalism 


Parallel to the ups and downs of the dispute between physical deter- 
minism and indeterminism and even in a close connection with it — 
closer than the very character of the issues have required — two other, 
antagonistic, global interpretations of the phenomena occurring in the 
material world have developed: mechanism and finalism. 

Mechanism in its antifinalist form — for the meaning of this term 1s 
a bit vague in philosophy — is closely related to determinism. Accor- 
ding to the mechanistic interpretation everything that happens in the 
world is strictly determined by the conditions, while only facts which 
are either contemporary to a given phenomenon or earlier in relation 
to time, can be the conditions which determine that phenomenon, any 
fact which is temporally later than a given phenomenon cannot be con- 
sidered to be a condition of occurrence of this phenomenon. 

According to the finalist, not only facts which are either contempo- 
rary or past in relation to the fact under study, but also a final result of 
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the given system of processes has to be taken into account in the des- 
cription of physical dependencies, since in some cases factors which 
determine phenomena are not only the contemporary and earlier facts 
but also the future facts. If finalism were a general view concerning all 
facts, it would also be closely connected with physical determinism, for 
also here everything would be determined, only — in contrast to 
mechanism — the determining conditions would include future facts as 
well. However, the main thesis of finalism is rather a particular sen- 
tence (some phenomena etc.). Therefore, it may also agree with inde- 
terminism — and indeed it has so happened that it has often associated 
with indeterminism. 

If we represent a temporal sequence by a straight line from left to 
right: x,, X», x3, then we may briefly characterise the difference between 
mechanism and finalism in the following way. For the mechanist the 
factors which determine the phenomena x, are merely the facts to the 
left of it; for the finalist, there exist phenomena (e.g. x. may be such a 
phenomenon) which are determined by the factors lying on their both 
sides on the line (the determining factor for x, may be, for instance, xs). 

Historically, mechanism is earlier than finalism. Already the ancient 
atomists (V B.C.) were resolved mechanists; however, Aristotle (IV B. 
C.) was a finalist and by his authority he almost completely forced out 
mechanism from natural philosophy. From the days of Aristotle till the 
end of the Middle Ages finalism reigns in the philosophy of nature. In 
modern times physical sciences take a new turn: mechanism becomes 
the main hypothesis; finalism is ruthlessly ousted; nonetheless, it keeps 
intruding itself from different directions, particularly supported by 
biological sciences — even today finalism has its defenders. 

It so happens that the mechanists in general use a clear, precise and 
strict language; whereas the finalists often express themselves vaguely, 
appealing to some hidden forces which direct processes; they like to 
use anthropomorphisms (“The processes tend to certain ends”), and 
obviously suspect expressions (“The final results influence the order of 
processes” — haw can they influence anything if they do not exist yet?). 
Hence, the mechanist critique of finalism is usually crushing; however 
also the finalist critique of mechanism is quite suggestive. One can see 
at once that the mechanists defend an easier position — is this position 
not too big a simplification of complicated reality, however? The fina- 
lists defend a harder position and often they defend it clumsily. None- 
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theless, if despite difficulties and awkward defence the finalists are still 
able to maintain their position, then a justified suspicion arises that the 
situation is not quite as simple as the mechanists present tt. 


3. Ordered sets and sets ordered purposely 


“Purpose”, “purposefulness” and other derivative expressions have a 
quite clear sense as regards human actions; undoubtedly it is from 
there that they have later been moved onto a general physical area — 
frequent anthropomorphisms in the language of finalists are a sign of 
it. “John acts purposely” means that John thinks at a time ¢, about the 
occurrence of a fact at a later time ¢, and since he thinks that the co- 
ming into being of this fact depends on his actions, so in the meantime 
(from ¢, till ¢,) he tries to order his actions so that the fact does come 
into being at a time ¢,. A concrete example: If John leaves home with 
the purpose of going to the theatre, then John thinks that in so-and-so 
many minutes he will be in the theatre and he arranges his steps ade- 
quately, ordering his locomotive motions. In any purposeful action 
there are two main elements which distinguish it from any purposeless 
action: a thought about a future fact and an ordering of some set of ac- 
tions so that that future fact comes into being. We can see at once that 
purposefulness in this form cannot be transferred into the areas in 
which there is no thinking being among the components. The finalists, 
however, often do this without scruples, using such anthropomor- 
phisms as: a biological system tends to etc., but such expressions in 
such reference can count at most as more or less admissible metaphors. 
However, in our analysis of a purposeful action beside the mental ele- 
ment, which can be moved into general physical systems only meta- 
phorically, we also have the element of putting some set of actions in 
order. It is worth to focus attention on this element of ordering, for the 
word “order” and derivative expressions we can apply to such actions 
as well as to any other sets of objects — hence, maybe here we will find 
the means of translating the anthropomorphic and metaphoric con- 
structions into a scientific language. 

“Order” is a word which for ages has been considered a word with a 
clear meaning, precise and not requiring explanations; till the last de- 
cades it was used on credit of allegedly completely precise intuitions on 
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that score; and as a result it has been used somewhat imprecisely and 
no one has ever known what has been going on. It is only modern logic 
which has put the notion of order on the operating table, made a tho- 
rough autopsy and it has turned out that it is not as simple in its con- 
tent as we thought — thanks to the autopsy we finally gained an accu- 
rate insight into the structure of that notion. 

Any set of objects is ordered always and only if all its elements have 
their places assigned. If we deal with a finite set with a small number of 
elements, then we can order it by simply arranging its elements ade- 
quately. However, such an operation for sure cannot be performed on 
infinite sets — since then the operation itself would consist of infinitely 
many acts; moreover, it turns out that it is insufficient even for finite 
sets which are adequately rich, especially when those sets grow con- 
stantly and each new element has to have its place assigned in advance. 
Then if we want to order infinite and finite but rich sets — especially 
when they are sets which grow constantly — we need a general order- 
ing principle. It turns out that such a necessary and sufficient principle 
is a so-called ordering relation, which satisfies the following conditions: 
it is asymmetric, transitive and connected. It is asymmetric, 1.e. if it 
holds in one direction, it does not hold in the reverse direction. It is 
transitive, i.e. from the fact that both xRy and yAz hold, it follows that 
xRz holds — it jumps over the elements which are suitably related. It is 
connected, i.e. it holds in one direction or the other between any two 
elements of a given set. So, for instance the relation: x is less than y — 
satisfies all the above conditions within the set of integers and therefore 
it orders for us the entire set of integers, which is infinite, open on both 
sides: ... -8, —7, -6, ..., 3, 4, 5, ... 

If someone gives us any two, three or four numbers, we can tell at 
once by means of the above mentioned relation, which number will 
stand in front of which in that set. The ordering relation which is used 
in ordering any set of surnames is usually alphabetic ordering — it fails 
only when there are two surnames which are spelled in the same way; 
then spelling of christen names is taken into account; if both two sur- 
names and two names are spelled in the same way, then alphabet does 
not decide the order and we have to use some other rule (i.e. the date 
of birth). 

Let us now consider the following simple example: a man lifts a 
weight of 60 kg up to the height of 10 m; and he assembles an auxiliary 
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apparatus by himself. He has quite a rich series of actions to perform: 
he sets a ladder, say, fixes a pulley, throws a rope through it, attaches 
one end of the rope to the weight, pulls the other end and then the 
weight will go up. We can describe the whole series of actions accor- 
ding to the order of succession we observe. Nevertheless, we sense that 
beside the mere sequence, there is some «deeper» order in this series of 
actions; admittedly not between particular actions, but between certain 
sets of actions. We would like to say that one cannot pull the rope, be- 
fore it is thrown through the pulley, the pulley has to be fixed first, etc. 
Sensing the existence of some deeper order than the mere order of 
succession — and we will be even more aware of it if we observe a few 
similar operations and notice the changes in the sequence of some par- 
ticular actions (e.g. once someone throws a rope through the pulley 
first, and next he attaches it to the weight, next time the sequence is 
reversed) — we look for some ordering relation for this order. It is not 
easy, for we will see as a result that this ordering relation does not even 
have a ready name. The content of this relation will occur in the ante- 
cedent of the following intuitively correct conditional: if a weight is to 
be lifted with the help of a pulley, then the fixing of the pulley at an 
adequate height has to be earlier than the pulling of the rope, etc. The 
final element of the whole process (“the weight... is to be lifted”) is a 
component of the ordering relation and without taking this final ele- 
ment into account it is hard to find the ordering relation. Let us notice 
also that the description of the whole operation in terms of the orde- 
ring relation does not exclude the possibility of a description in terms 
of the sequence of actions — both descriptions can be equally correct. 

Let us notice now that not all ordering relations contain the final 
element of the set in their content; for instance the ordering relation 
for numbers: x is less than y, does not contain it. Hence, let us distin- 
guish among the ordered sets those whose ordering relation contains 
in their content the final element of the set and let us call them “sets 
ordered purposely” or “purposeful orders”. 


4. Scientific finalism 


The language of the finalists hitherto existing has aroused serious sus- 
picions because of frequent anthropomorphisms (“Systems tends to a 
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certain result”) or postulates of some hidden forces (entelechia); such a 
language could have been sufficient in the old times, when it was ne- 
cessary to settle many things only provisionally. In the face of modern 
postulates of scientific methodics such a language is not sufficient any- 
more and in the eyes of many it throws discredit upon the position it- 
self. A logical theory of order gives us at last the instruments by means 
of which we can remove literary metaphors from the finalist language 
and describe the purposefulness of nature in the physical language. 

Every system purposely ordered can be described in terms of an or- 
der of succession (in relation to time and space) of elements — it will be 
then a mechanistic description. Such a mechanistic description may be 
scientifically correct, but it is a one-sided description. Sensing a pur- 
poseful order in the system, we are aware of the insufficiency of the 
mechanistic description and we look for a complementary description, 
which would somehow express this purposefulness. This sensing of 
purposefulness and the need for a complementary description are par- 
ticularly strong when we consider biological systems, because of a wide 
plasticity of the means which we observe (regenerative processes, adap- 
tation) with a more or less the same final result (biological efficiency of 
the organism as a whole). A complementary description for the given 
systems will consist in pointing out a relation which orders them pur- 
posefully. The finalist description does not conflict with the mechanistic 
description at all — they are two different pictures of one and the same 
object made from two different standpoints. One or the other will be 
more useful for various purposes. For the operational purposes the 
mechanistic description is more useful — if I am to introduce some 
change to biological processes I have to know on which earlier factors 
this change depends. For the theoretical discernment (the need to un- 
derstand) and for the quest for mechanistic dependence the finalist de- 
scription is more useful. 

We ascertain experientially that thinking beings — mainly people — 
sometimes act on purpose; but we also ascertain experimentally that 
there exist in the world purposeful systems (mainly biological orga- 
nisms), in which none of the acting components is a thinking being. 
The purposeful systems, in which none of the acting components is a 
thinking being, whose existence we have ascertained experientially, 
make us think that there exists beyond them a superior, intelligent 
being which directs them. And it is the conviction of the dependence of 
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the whole world on God which gives us a warranty of a purposeful 
structure of the whole world — the discordances we observe are then 
merely unintelligible elements of the overall harmony. 


Translated from Polish by Joanna Odrowqz-Sypniewska 


FAITH 


Wiara 

Zygmunt Lempicki (ed.), Swiat i zycie. 

Zarys encyklopedyczny wspélezesnej wiedzy i kultury, vol. 4, pp. 1283—1294 
Lwow & Warszawa 1936: Ksiaznica & Aas 


With faith into the future, with faith into life we must go — it is an en- 
couragement we often hear. For life without such a faith becomes 
hopelessly vain or is, at best, a series of thoughtlessly spent days. 
People who do not have such faith do not plan anything, do not expect 
anything, and in fact do not know what they live for. Only faith in the 
future may fill the life of an individual human and of organized groups 
with a rich and thick substance. For faith, in this sense, is the firm belief 
that one will achieve something in life — that life sets one various, 
greater or smaller, expected or unexpected tasks which have to be 
faced and which somehow have to be carried out. This faith in the fu- 
ture 1s usually, or perhaps even always, a reasonable and justified atti- 
tude, but it can never be accounted for with full precision. For the fu- 
ture can only then be foreseen with complete accuracy, when it de- 
pends on known and precise laws. But in the life of an individual hu- 
man, and even more so in the life of entire groups, there are too many 
unknown quantities for anyone to be able to precisely determine it in 
advance. This is why we say that what is necessary is faith in the future, 
and not — knowledge of the future, for the latter is, when it comes to 
human life, simply impossible. 

Faith in the sense discussed above is a certain attitude towards the 
unknown future. This attitude is mainly emotional, although there are 
both some desires and some rather vague resolutions present in it. But 
such a sense of the term “faith” 1s probably its secondary sense; that term 
is more often used to designate certain convictions — and it is faith in 
this sense, convictional faith, that will be the subject of this article. 
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1. Faith and knowledge 


Quod intelligimus debemus rationi, quod credimus auctoritatt (we owe what 
we understand to reason, what we believe in — to authority) — this is 
the short and concise way in which St. Augustine (345—430) characte- 
rized the principal difference between faith and knowledge. 

We know something when we have appropriate information about 
the given thing. I know that right now, when I am writing this, it is 
daytime and the weather is good, because I see that the sun is shining 
and the sky is cloudless. I know that at this moment I have my mind set 
on the topic I am working on, because I am aware of the fact that it 1s 
so. I know that in Euclidean geometry the sum of the angles in a trian- 
gle on a plain is equal to two right angles, because I can prove it. I 
know that a part is smaller than the whole, because it is obvious to me. 
In brief, we know things: (1) the truth of which we have ascertained by 
experience, or (2) which we have justified by reasoning, as e.g. the 
theorems of geometry, or (3) which are obvious to us, as e.g. the 
axioms of geometry. 

But we do not come to all of our convictions in this way. 

I was told by Mr X that he played chess with Mr Z yesterday, 
checkmating him thrice in a row. I was not present at this game and I 
did not see them playing, but I am convinced that it was so, because Mr 
X never lies, and besides, he is an excellent chess player. I am con- 
vinced that it was so, but I do not know that it was so, because I did not 
check it by myself; in this case I only believe that it was so, trusting Mr 
X’s words. Or another example. Mr U has recently met Mr A and has 
immediately begun to put absolute trust in him. Since I know that Mr 
A does not deserve such trust, I go to Mr U and warn him, providing 
him with the appropriate proofs. Mr U, however, does not want to lis- 
ten to me and still remains convinced that Mr A is as pure as the driven 
snow, despite the fact that he barely knows Mr A and cannot find any 
reasonable way to refute my proofs. We would say that Mr U believes in 
Mr A’s honesty or nobleness for some irrational motives — in his con- 
victions, he is perhaps guided by his heart, but certainly not by his rea- 
son, as he knows almost nothing about Mr A. These simple examples 
suffice to illustrate the difference between faith and knowledge. 

Faith (as opposed to knowledge) is a set of convictions based on the 
testimony of somebody else or on some irrational motives. 
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For the sake of brevity and of clarity, from now on, I will distinguish 
between authoritative faith (the first example) and emotional faith (the 
second example). 

Naturally, emotional faith does not depend on any rational justifi- 
cation. The situation is different in the case of authoritative faith. 
Authoritative faith is a set of reasonable and sensible convictions, as 
long as we test (with an appropriate degree of thoroughness) that the 
given testimonies are credible; without such a test, authoritative faith is 
just credulity and it may happen that it will be a set of completely false 
convictions. It is, for example, difficult to believe that Horace himself 
believes in his famous: dulce et decorum est pro patria mori (it is sweet and 
honourable to die for the homeland), when we remember his not too 
glorious retreat from the battle of Philippi — as a matter of fact, it is 
enough to read attentively the rest of the stanza opened by this lofty 
sentence. We may agree with this sentence if we think about its sense 
ourselves or if we hear it from somebody else who deserves greater 
trust; in addition, we may pay tribute to Horace’s talent and admit that 
the poet succeeded in expressing a great thought in a great manner — 
and that is all. 


2. Religious faith 


The notion of faith gains special importance due to the role played by 
faith in all religious movements and organizations. Every religion de- 
scribes somehow the mutual relationship between God and man. This 
relationship is expressed in the form of certain ceremonies, but it is al- 
ways also expressed in certain theoretical views which are binding on 
or at least are held by, the members of a given religious movement. 
Human knowledge about the relationship between God and man is 
very limited, therefore the vast majority of religious convictions are 
expressions of faith, not knowledge. In the case of most religions, this 
faith is authoritative faith, although some new religious movements 
(modernism, liberal Protestantism) present their theoretical views also 
in the form of emotional faith. To illustrate this, I will describe more 
thoroughly how faith is understood in the Catholic Church. 

In the Catholic Church, the source of faith is the Holy Scripture of 
the Old and the New Testament and the so-called Tradition. The Holy 
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Scripture is a document which contains truths revealed to humanity by 
God. All Protestant denominations consider the Holy Scripture the 
only expression of Divine Revelation. For Catholics, the Holy Scripture 
is complemented by Tradition. Christ the Lord did not write anything 
himself and told his disciples only to teach — he did not oblige them to 
write down the doctrine they were to teach. In accordance with the or- 
der they were given, the disciples of Christ the Lord taught and or- 
ganized the Church, and only some of them wrote (this is how the New 
Testament was created). Therefore, the revealed doctrine should be 
sought not only in the Holy Scripture, but also in Tradition, 1.e. in the 
developing life of the Church, in its ceremonies and generally held 
convictions; especially important in this aspect are the first centuries of 
Christianity, the epoch of the so-called Fathers of the Church (the last 
Father of the Church in the West was St. Isidorus — + 636, and in the 
East St. John Damascene — f ca. 749). 

Divine Revelation which binds all Catholics ended with the death of 
the Apostles; from that time, the Church no longer receives new reve- 
lations which would bind all Catholics, but it remains the sole authori- 
tative interpreter of Revelation. The last books of the Holy Scripture 
were written at the end of the first century of the Christian era, the 
oldest — a few thousands of years ago. It is not a document which 
would be easy to understand. It is even more difficult to recognize D1- 
vine Revelation in Tradition. The power to authoritatively and infal- 
libly define which truths are revealed by God is given only to popes 
and to ecumenical councils [teaching] together with the pope (when- 
ever all bishops unanimously teach religious truths, they are also infal- 
lible collectively). Thanks to these ever newer interpretations, which 
always agree with the previous ones, the Catholic doctrine continues to 
develop, although Revelation itself has been complete for a long time. 

A Catholic is obliged to believe in everything the Church puts for- 
ward to believe as: (1) revealed directly by God (fides divina et catholica) 
or (2) having a strict logical connection with directly revealed truths 
(fides ecclesiastica). A Catholic believes in these truths not because they 
are obvious to him nor because they can be proven by pure reason or 
by experience — he accepts them on the grounds that they are re- 
vealed by God and put forward by the Church to believe. Catholic faith 
is authoritative faith. In order to accept revealed truths which — being 
contained in Revelation — are the object of faith, it is enough to ra- 
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tionally assert the existence of God and the historical fact of Revelation 
(preambula fider), which is still the object of knowledge. Apart from this, 
it is the task of the science of theology to scrupulously research the 
sources of Revelation, systematically arrange the set of revealed truths, 
develop them by means of deduction, and prove that they agree with 
one another and do not contradict purely scientific truths. 

Catholic faith introduces a believer intellectually and — through 
certain religious practices performed in accordance with the faith (the 
sacraments) — also existentially into the supernatural world (inacces- 
sible to natural efforts and research); a believer accepts truths he would 
not be able to discover without Revelation, and is subject to the direct 
action of God, which takes the form of the so-called Divine Grace. Due 
to this supernatural role, Catholic faith is a function of the cooperation 
between man and God; man’s natural efforts will not suffice here. 

The First Vatican Council (1870) elucidates the notion of Catholic 
faith thus: 


This faith, which is the beginning of human salvation, is a supernatural virtue, 
by which, thanks to God’s inspiration and assistance, we believe that these things 
which are revealed by God are true — not for the inner matter of these truths, 
perceived by the natural light of our mind, but for the authority of God Himself, 
revealing [them], Who can neither be mistaken, nor mislead us. 


In this definition it is said that faith is the beginning of human salva- 
tion — because the Catholic Church teaches that bare faith is not 
enough to be saved, although it is a necessary condition; one has to live 
according to the faith in order to be saved. The Catholic Church 
stresses this — in fact, natural — approach to the problem so strongly 
because Lutheranism, basing on certain texts from the Holy Scripture, 
places too much emphasis on faith as a means of salvation and pays less 
attention to the need for a life which agrees with the faith. At the same 
time, in Lutheranism faith is understood not just as a set of certain 
convictions, but also as trust in the merits of Christ and the hope that 
God will forgive us all of our offences. According to the Catholic doc- 
trine, faith without deeds is dead — it does not give supernatural life. 
To be more precise, it must also be noted that in Catholic termino- 
logy the word “faith” has two interdependent meanings: it means (1) 
the psychic act of accepting certain truths (subjective faith) and (2) a 
part or the whole of the set of religious truths believed in (objective 
faith). Because of this, one may speak both of strong or shaky faith 
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(subjective faith) and of the agreement between faith and science 
(objective faith). 

In primitive beliefs, God is usually thought of as a being similar to 
humans, only endowed with power and perfection greater than ave- 
rage (anthropomorphism). In the Catholic Church, this ordinary an- 
thropomorphism is removed by the so-called theory of analogy. All 
truths concerning God, be they revealed or discovered in a natural 
way, are formulated using notions developed on the basis of our em- 
pirical knowledge of the world. When I say that God is just, I apply to 
God the notion of justness, which I have made up basing on observa- 
tion of relations between people, accompanied by appropriate consid- 
erations. If I applied to God this notion of justness, made up in such a 
way, without any modification, I would impute to God the possession 
of a certain human feature, which would immediately result in a partial 
anthropomorphization of God. According to the Catholic doctrine, this 
is unacceptable. This notion of human justness has to be modified so 
that it suits the infinite essence of God. Thanks to this approach, (1) 
anthropomorphism is avoided, (2) God is never a being completely un- 
known to us (agnosticism is avoided), (3) we may never get to know 
God in full detail — as long as we live here on earth, God always, in 
spite of Revelation, remains as if hidden from us in the mist and sepa- 
rated from us by his majesty. 


3. The psychology of faith 


Detailed research into the psychology of faith has not yet been carried 
out, but even the unmethodical observations made hitherto provide 
some explanation of this problem. 

Faith in the future is an attitude in which the main role is played by 
the will — or rather by desires and feelings. A man wants to achieve 
something in life and his thoughts about the future, not always clear 
and explicit, are filled with positive feelings (a feeling of strength, of 
energy, of the joy of living). The role of reason is secondary here. Cer- 
tain general considerations may, at most, be preparatory to this faith in 
the future; systematic thinking about the future is a result of faith in 
the future, if this attitude is sincere and is to be fruitful. 
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The role of reason is completely different when it comes to convic- 
tional faith. Convictional faith is an act of reason, because a conviction 
may be true or false, and distinguishing between truth and falsity is the 
task of reason. But in contrast to knowledge, an act of faith always 
contains a greater emotional element. Emotional faith is the result of 
purely emotional motives. Authoritative faith, although it is less de- 
pendent on emotional motives, as it has a primarily rational basis, ne- 
vertheless remains the result of trust in somebody’s testimony, and 
trust is never without a rather strong emotional background. Emo- 
tional factors are, in particular, very strong in religious faith. It is diffi- 
cult to acknowledge the authority of God and remain completely in- 
different to it: either one acknowledges the authority of God — and 
then feelings of reverence and of love towards God arise spontaneously 
— or one does not acknowledge Him at all. 

Apart from emotional factors, an important role in an act of faith is 
played by the will. In an act of faith, reason is not forced to accept a 
given truth by its obviousness, nor by the power of purely rational ar- 
guments. A truth which requires faith remains as if outside the scope of 
reason; here, the factor which decides whether a given truth is ac- 
cepted and acknowledged is always an act of will, more or less clearly 
experienced — first, one must notice some good what one is to believe 
in; belief comes after that. If one is aware of the role which will plays in 
acts of faith, it is quite easy to understand those great differences ob- 
served between the beliefs of different people, not present to this ex- 
tent in spheres where precise cognition is possible. 

In religious beliefs, these emotional and voluntative factors are even 
strengthened, because the objects of religious faith themselves have a 
strong impact on man’s emotional side and on the will. Sincere reli- 
gious convictions, after all, shape a believer’s entire attitude towards 
life. When a man is sincerely religious, he loves stronger and he heads 
towards clearly defined goals in life. 

For intuition, objects of faith are usually less transparent than ob- 
jects we get to know in a natural way. But because of emotional factors 
and because of the role will plays in acts of faith, convictions based on 
faith are normally much stronger than scientific views. This is why 
people sacrificed their lives for faith much more often than for scien- 
tific views. 
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4, The importance of faith for life 


In common language, the difference between faith and knowledge 
tends to fade; often one says “I know”, when one should say “T believe” 
— and vice versa. Due to this common practice of mixing [these notions], 
it takes some reflection to become aware of the role of faith in our life. 

Life is too short, and man’s mental energy is too weak to get to 
know everything, and life constantly sets us tasks which would require 
a lot of knowledge to carry out properly; therefore, many things simply 
have to be believed in. 

To appropriately understand the present, one must look at it from a 
historical point of view, because the contemporary cultural and civiliza- 
tional conditions did spring neither from our heads, nor from the 
heads of our fathers and grandfathers, like a deus ex machina; they grew 
with the life of the previous centuries. However, to look at the present 
from a historical point of view, one must trust the historians, because 
one may not get to know all of the relevant past from original sources. 
To live a fruitful life, one must have some outlook on life, some convic- 
tions about the whole of the world, and this cannot be exclusively a 
matter of precise cognition; the powers of our reason are too weak to 
face up to such a great task. Finally, one must find an answer to the 
most important and fundamental question: What is the purpose of 
man’s life on earth? A satisfying answer to this question may only be 
found in religious faith. 

One may walk thoughtlessly through life, believing in nothing; but 
one can live strongly and consciously only if one is not afraid to accept 
things in which one can and should reasonably believe. And all militant 
worshippers of pure reason have to admit — if they have the courage 
to take an honest look at the situation — that even war against faith 
may only be waged in the name of some other faith. Pure cognition 
and science will always be only a fragment — although a very impor- 
tant and perhaps the most sublimely human one — of man’s spiritual 
life. Faith in the future, however, will result in powerful, planned, and 
fruitful deeds, if it will be based on reasonable and prudent convic- 
tional faith.* 


Translated from Polish by Leszek Kotodziejczyk 


* References — as designed especially for Polish readers — are omitted [eds’ note]. 


THE RELATIVITY AND ABSOLUTENESS OF CATHOLIC ETHICS 


Wzglednos¢ i bezwzglednosé etyki katolickie} 

Przegiqad Powszechny 53 [1936] (209, 1), 36—51 
The most frequently heard charges against Catholic ethics more or less 
resemble the following: Catholic ethics is rigid and absolute. The 
Church does not want to change anything in its norms and bans, 
which, after all, have existed for nearly two thousand years; as a result 
of this, Catholic morality can no longer be reconciled with today’s 
changed living conditions, or — even worse — it demonstrably retards 
progress. 

These charges were first raised in the days when positivism invaded 
all spheres of human thought and attempted to take complete control 
of them. The positivists accepted no absolute moral norms which 
would in principle bind all people, regardless of the longitude and 
latitude at which they lived. They believed that all moral norms were 
relative, dependent on changing living conditions, and in the end — 
on the views shared by the members of a given social group in which 
they hold. The book of our once prominent positivist, Aleksander 
Swietochowski,* entitled O powstawaniu praw moralnych [On the Genesis 
of Moral Laws] — published in Warsaw in 1877 — may serve as a clas- 
sical example of such an attitude towards ethics. It is obvious that 
against the background of such views Catholic ethics must have seemed 
shockingly absolute and rigid. And since positivism has not yet lost all of 
its dominance over souls — despite the fact that its influence has become 
somewhat weaker after the war — it is not surprising that today one may 
still hear different types of accusations connected with the absoluteness 
and rigidity of Catholic ethics. 


* Aleksander Swietochowski (1849—1938), Polish writer, journalist, historian, and 
social thinker; he was the author of the positivist manifesto “My 1 wy” [We and You], 
1871, and an influential representative of the Polish positivist movement, the ideals of 
which he advocated in his numerous press articles [tr.’s note]. 
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Khomyakovy,* a Russian thinker of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, although guided by intentions different from those of the 
positivists, characterized the Catholic Church in the same spirit: the 
Catholic Church shaped itself according to Roman standards of state- 
hood, “with the Pope as an autocratic monarch on the top; the priests 
are merely the executors of his will, while the mass of the Christians is a 
submissive herd, without the right to think and the right to express its 
opinions” (cf. Zdziechowski 1934, p. 182). 

But the times have changed. The old social and economic order has 
been shaking heavily all over the world for a good few years now, 
whereas the new order is coming into existence with difficulty, accom- 
panied by acute conflicts and ominous discords. Among the general 
chaos more and more is being written and spoken about the absolute 
duties of a human being. New ideas no longer try to win domination 
and acceptance by stressing their novelty. Just the opposite: their 
propagators attempt to strengthen them by referring to old traditions, 
even to the Middle Ages. Somewhat paradoxically, that is how things 
are: when life was steady and peaceful, people allowed themselves to 
accept shaky and relative norms of behaviour on principle. When life 
itself has begun to shake, people seek refuge, a way out of the chaos, in 
the idea of the absoluteness of views and duties. With public feeling 
having changed in such a way, the old positivistic arguments against 
Catholic ethics have lost much of their force. On the contrary — the 
absoluteness and invariability of Catholic ethics are coming to be 
treated as its positive values. But does Catholic ethics really give us the 
clear and absolute norms we need today? 

I was quite surprised to read in last year’s issues of Pion** a series 
of articles written by the well-known and talented journalist J.E. Skiw- 


* Aleksey Khomyakov (1804—1860), Russian poet, social writer, and religious thin- 
ker. An excellently educated descendant of an outstanding noble family, he was one of 
the founders of the conservative Slavophile movement, whose members shared a senti- 
ment for Russia’s past and criticized the culture of the secularized European West. He 
was also a prominent lay theologian of the Russian Orthodox Church, although the hie- 
rarchy of this Church considered some of his ideas heterodoxical [tr.’s note]. 

** Pion, a literary and social weekly published in Warsaw in the years 1933—1939. 
The weekly, which supported the authoritarian rule of Jézef Pitsudski and his followers 
in Poland, was intended to provide the public with up-to-date information on various 
aspects of Polish cultural life. “Last year’s issues” means the issues of 1934 [tr.’s note]. 
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ski* and directed against Catholic morality. My surprise was caused by 
the content of the arguments: they were exactly the opposite of what 
had formerly been raised against Catholic ethics. It is not the absolute- 
ness and rigidity of Catholic ethics, as the positivists used to say, which 
is its negative value — Mr Skiwski does not mention this at all; on the 
contrary — Catholic ethics is very relative and flexible, too relative and 
flexible to be able to provide clear rules of behaviour. I shall allow my- 
self to review the content and the chronological order of this entire 
methodically planned campaign, since it is very characteristic and very 
different from wide-spread accusations. 

In (1934b), Mr Skiwski presents some of his reflections on the cate- 
chism of Cardinal Gasparri, which was just newly published. To his dis- 
content, he finds quoted in it the clear thesis of the Council of Florence 
that there is no salvation outside the Church. Fortunately, he is truly 
satisfied to find in the same catechism a «vague» explanation of this 
thesis in Pope Pius IX’s allocution (Singulart quadam of Dec. 9th, 1854). 
It would be very sad if the Church accepted such an awfully intolerant 
thesis that there is no salvation outside it, but, fortunately, even though 
such a thesis was clearly announced by the Council of Florence, the 
Church authorities interpret it so vaguely that it is not dangerous at all. 
There is a thought showing quite conspicuously throughout these 
reflections: Catholic ethics only appears to be absolute. In reality, it 1s 
vague and vacillating. 

In (1934c), Mr Skiwski is noticeably worried by the lack of clear and 
precise theses in the Catholic doctrine. 

Catholic universalism differs from all other attempts at universalism in that it 
does not make the always dangerous claim to have found certain and final solu- 
tions. It only stipulates that if such solutions are ever found, it is already today 
their rightful possessor. The creation of such an @ prior? universalism is an event 
of great importance. It indicates the most important matter known to mankind; 
it is in some sense equal to integrating all of man’s efforts in order to reach the 
truth and keeping up a constant watch so as to make sure that these efforts are 


not weakened. The core of Catholicism is therefore, if I understand correctly, no 
doctrine, no set of theses, no dogma. All these things are in a state of continuous 


* Jan Emil Skiwski (1894—1956), Polish writer, critic of literature, and journalist. 
He contributed to Pion during the entire period of that periodical’s existence, and was 
also the author of collections of essays entitled Poza wieszczbiarstwem 1 pedanterig [Beyond 
Prophesying and Pedantry] and Przetom [The Breakthrough]. He was forced to flee Po- 
land in 1945 and spent most of his post-war life in Venezuela [tr.’s note]. 
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flux. The core of this doctrine is nothing else than preserving for centuries the 

suggestion that science — not truths — continues to subsist, and accepting an 

unceasing patronage over this [scientific] search. 
All that is common to all Catholics and constant 1s what the author calls 
une sensibilité catholique; he attempts to illustrate it by referring to an 
understanding of heaven, based on emotions and the imagination, in 
which there is nothing of a sensual paradise. Hence, everything in the 
Catholic doctrine melts, nothing is precise — and this is clearly consi- 
dered to be a drawback and weakness of Catholicism. 

In (1934a), Mr Skiwski discusses the emergence of a psychological 
and sociological trend in religion, which is in this way able to evade 
purely rationalist attacks; he notices some dangers connected with 
these trends, because they introduce a pragmatic element into religion; 
finally, he publicly asks Catholics (especially the well-known Catholic 
periodical Verbum) to answer two questions: 1. May physical force be 
used against a heretic? 2. Has the Church taken a clear stand on the 
issue of the inquisition of the past? Reading between the lines, one feels 
that official and unofficial representatives of the Church have been al- 
leged to avoid giving clear and definite answers to up-to-date and con- 
troversial problems. 

In the final article in this series (1934b), on the basis of written and 
oral discussions the author concludes, with discontent slightly flavoured 
with indignation, that Catholicism is so flexible that it is a method 
rather than a doctrine. In discussions with Catholics it is even difficult 
to reach evident disagreement. 

If you say that you affirm something and deny something else, you will never 
hear that this affirmation and this denial are something which cannot be recon- 


ciled with Catholicism. No, you will hear that they can be reconciled perfectly 
well, but your understanding of Catholicism is too narrow and incomplete. 


Orthodox Catholics allegedly express contradictory opinions on the 
most fundamental issues. The author illustrates this by example in two 
of his discussions. One Catholic, judging the activity of a certain out- 
standing person negatively, wishes him dead (condemnation — sug- 
gests the author cleverly, but this can, of course, be treated as an inno- 
cent journalistic trick). Another Catholic revolts against the first, con- 
sidering his attitude un-Catholic. He refers to the words of Christ who 
compared lustful thoughts to adultery. The author finds justification 
for both opinions expressed in the Gospels, since besides the words 
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about mental adultery there are also the words about a scandalizer 
(Luke 17: 2—3). He thus reaches the following conclusion: “In this way 
a little bit of creativity is enough to deduce everything from holy 
scriptures”. In the second part of the article the central thought of the 
whole campaign is unveiled. “Is it remarkable how a religious system 
could develop which excludes all definite solutions to fundamental 
ethical problems and tolerates completely contradictory solutions?” 
This question receives the following answer: In all spheres of intellec- 
tual work except religion there are empirical criteria; and in religion?... 


Someone applying the machinery of the intellect to matters of religion and re- 
ligion-based ethics is in a different situation. He adheres to a text he considers 
sacred and interprets it. In this work he is dependent only on himself (sic!), on 
his talents, his habits, his inclinations. If he reaches some conclusion, some final 
result, he never knows whether or not he has erred. As a result, a man proves 
what he wants to prove... Man as the measure of all things — that is the price of 
Catholic universalism. There is one comfortable side of this situation: man is al- 
ways in agreement with himself and always keeps all paths open... Whoever says 
that we may use the mind in striving to discover divine laws must agree that, de- 
pending on who will strive to discover them, once noble, then again hideous 
doctrines, teachings and imperatives will be created; he must agree that the es- 
sence of Catholicism consists in creating such a system in which everyone can 
find whatever pleases him most, a system which satisfies all aspirations, good 
and evil, by slightly trimming off exuberance and orchestrating various voices 
into a whole as uniform as possible, at least on the outside. 


Mr Skiwski completely forgets about the authoritative magisterium of 
the Church, or at least he does not mention it. To stress the shakiness 
and relativity of the Catholic doctrine, he leaves everything for the in- 
dividual to settle, despite the fact that this clearly contradicts one of the 
fundamental Catholic principles: the authoritative interpreters of the 
Revelation are the Pope and the general councils. 

That was Mr Skiwski’s critical campaign last year. A malicious 
reader might think that — with the general constellation changed — 
appropriate accusations have been selected in order to attack the 
Church at all costs, and it does not matter that they clearly contradict 
what was being said against the Church thirty years ago; that is by now 
nearly forgotten. 

However, I do not want to be malicious. I want to treat Mr Skiwsk1’s 
arguments seriously. I did not present them here for the purpose of 
polemic; I presented them only because their author, with great jour- 
nalistic talent, cast some light on those sides of Catholic ethics to which 
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I also want to draw attention. Mr Skiwski’s opinions, although very 
one-sided, are to a large extent correct; just as there was much truth in 
viewing Catholic ethics as something very absolute and rigid. In 
Catholic ethics there is, on the one hand, absoluteness and invariability, 
on the other, a certain flexibility, so to speak. And one has to be aware 
of this if one wants to design and regulate one's life according to rules 
of Catholic morality. Let us look at the theoretical construction of 
Catholic ethics — and these various elements will appear with full clarity. 

From a theoretical point of view, Catholic ethics consists of a num- 
ber of norms, an example of which are the ten commandments and the 
so-called commandments of the Church. Some of these rules are 
strictly binding bans and orders, others serve only as advice. 

What are the fundamentals on which these rules of conduct are 
based — from which premises follows their binding power? There are 
three such fundamentals, which have to be discussed in appropriate 
order: Revelation, natural law and the moral and organizational 
authority of the Church. 

Revelation, which according to the teaching of the Church is con- 
tained in the Bible and in Tradition, includes, apart from various ex- 
planations concerning God himself, the origin and goal of man, and 
even the structure of the universe, a number of normative theses — 
rules on how one should behave. For example, one of these revealed 
rules of conduct is the norm about marriage — that it can only take 
place between two people of different sex (polygamy and polyandry is 
forbidden) and that it is indissoluble (Matthew 19: 1—9). Revelation is 
a finished fact, the rules contained therein are an expression of God’s 
will, no human authority may change them — and in this aspect 
Catholic ethics is absolute, invariable, and — one might say — rigid. 
Furthermore, the authoritative interpreters of Revelation are the Pope 
and the general council. A Catholic is not allowed to interpret docu- 
ments of Revelation according to his own ideas; he is obliged to take 
into account the authoritative interpretation of the Church — in this 
way the absoluteness and rigidity of Catholic ethics is even enhanced. 

On the other hand, however, it has to be noted that Revelation does 
not constitute any strictly ordered system of theses, such as the system 
of arithmetic or Euclidean geometry; it could rather be called an unor- 
dered axiomatics of our outlook on life; it is only theology which puts 
an order into this set and draws various conclusions from it. Just as in 
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the process of the cultural and civilizational development of humanity 
new scientific problems arise which are gradually solved in some way 
or other on the grounds of a given scientific axiomatics — and often 
much effort and many years of work are needed to solve them — so do 
new moral problems arise which the Church must solve anew on the 
basis of Revelation. For example, in the Middle Ages there was no issue 
of a just division of profits between the capitalist and the worker, be- 
cause there was no capitalistic production at all. 

Moreover, some moral problems are often difficult to solve on the 
basis of Revelation, because of its mentioned above axiomatic character. 
As a result of this, the Church frequently hesitates for years — until the 
situation ripens — before giving an authoritative solution. Such an im- 
portant moral issue as marital life had to wait until 1930 and Pius XI’s 
encyclical Cast: connubu to become regulated by a number of precise 
rules — which were, of course, in accordance with Tradition. 

And here lies the reason — although not the only one — why 
Catholic ethics, although absolute and rigid in the previously defined 
sense, undergoes change and evolution together with changing living 
conditions. 

The second foundation of our Catholic moral norms is natural law; 
this is a set of obligations which are a consequence of man’s ontological 
relations with the universe; in other words — these obligations are a 
function of the psychophysical structure of a human being and the 
structure of the universe. This set of obligations is fixed and invariable 
insofar as the structure of a human being and the structure of the uni- 
verse do not, in general, change. Nevertheless, some modifications take 
place even here. As civilization and culture develop, man _ himself 
changes, and his influence changes objects in his nearest environment. 
As a result of this, some of his natural duties may also change. It 1s 
probably here that the reason for a certain change in the attitude of the 
Church towards interest from borrowed capital should be sought. Until 
the second half of the eighteenth century the Church considered taking 
interest from borrowed capital immoral; however, in canon 1543 of the 
Code of Canon Law promulgated in 1917 the taking of moderate in- 
terest is allowed. In the capitalist system money plays a different role 
than before. The justness of the capitalist system itself may be some- 
thing to discuss, but once it is accepted, some details of economic life 
automatically gain their appropriate meaning. 
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Here again we have a certain flexibility beside the general inva- 
riability. There are, however, also other, deeper roots of change in this 
category of obligations. 

A moral norm has a practical meaning only in so far as we are aware 
of it; in so far as we know it. If the set of natural obligations depends 
on the structure of the universe and the structure of a human being, 
the awareness of these obligations depends on knowledge about the 
world and the degree of self-awareness. And here there is a lot of room 
for different opinions regarding natural law. 

From a materialistic or positivistic point of view, there is, of course, 
no room for any natural law; if reality is reduced to material objects or 
relations between them, the basis of moral laws must be some irrational 
feeling or social views based on some need to regulate mutual coexis- 
tence. Hence the acute — and consistent, if such an intellectual attitude 
is accepted — criticism of natural law in the nineteenth century. 

The idea of natural law gains sense only when one sees in the world 
not just material, but also spiritual elements, not just creatures, but also 
their Creator; not just mechanistic, but also teleological dependencies 
introduced into the world by God and by created thinking beings. But 
even then the awareness of natural law will vary and undergo devel- 
opment. 

Humanity has been looking at the material world for tens of thou- 
sands of years, but how slowly are we coming to know it, how variable 
were and are the natural sciences? After all, only recently did we learn 
about the existence of electric forces present in matter, only recently 
did we learn how to use them to satisfy our needs; only a hundred 
years have passed since the time when Faraday «played» with his elec- 
tric wires. And it is much harder to decipher from the structure of the 
world what our moral obligations are. Hence the differences in moral 
norms between different human environments on different cultural 
levels. The positivists believed that these differences are an irrefutable 
argument against natural law. Why did they not see an argument 
against physics in the differences of views on physics then? Catholic 
moralists do indeed figuratively say that natural law is written in the 
heart and soul of every human, but only in the same way in which 
physical laws are written in the material world. St. Thomas Aquinas 
teaches that only a small part of natural law, namely the principle that 
good should be done and evil should be avoided plus the general con- 
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tent of the decalogue, is known to every human in the clear form of a 
directive (S. Theol. 1.2 q. 94 a.2; cf. Stockmus 1911, p. 48) — and even 
this only under the condition that this human is not mislead by some 
opinions which turn the order of the world upside down. But the 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil, the practical extension of 
the content of the decalogue — these are, yet again, liable to change 
and development. 

Therefore we see that the second foundation of Catholic moral 
norms also introduces both absolute and relative elements into Catholic 
ethics. 

We must also mention the authority of the Church as a separate 
foundation of Catholic directives concerning behaviour. The Church, 
represented by its official leaders, issues not only directives which are 
an authentic interpretation of Revelation; it also gives advice grounded 
in its moral and organizational authority. These two types of rulings 
are Clearly distinguished by Pius XI in his encyclical on marriage when 
he writes: 


So as to... not deprive themselves of that assistance given by God with such li- 
beral bounty, they [the faithful] ought to show... obedience not only when the 
Church defines something with solemn judgement, but also, in proper propor- 
tion, when by the constitutions and decrees of the Holy See opinions are pres- 
cribed and condemned as dangerous or distorted. Wherefore, let the faithful 
also be on their guard against the overrated independence of private judgement 
and the false autonomy of human reason. For it is quite foreign to everyone 
bearing the name of a Christian to trust his own mental powers with such pride 
as to agree only with those things which he himself can examine from their in- 
ner nature, and to imagine that the Church, sent by God to teach and guide all 
nations, is not conversant with present affairs and circumstances; or else that 
they must obey only in those matters which she has decreed by solemn defini- 
tion as though her other decisions might be presumed to be false or putting 
forward insufficient motive for truth and honesty (cf. Pius XI 1931, p. 62).* 


Although the constitutions and decrees referred to here require obe- 
dience, they do not even have the privilege of infallibility and may 
therefore be modified or supplemented; hence, they do not contain 
even those fixed and invariable elements which were present in the 
first two categories of moral norms. 

Finally, it must also be observed that these three categories of moral 
directives, even taken together, do not regulate the whole of human 


* English translation: pp. 33—34 [tr.’s note]. 
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life. A lot of room is left for free initiative, be it individual or social — 
and here is another element of relativity and variability. 

What remains to be discussed is that moral factor which in Catholic 
ethics is raised to the status of the highest individual moral instance — 
conscience. The goal of the Church is to lead people to God; the high- 
est test of a man’s moral value is his relation to God; a man’s social, or- 
ganizational, intellectual or artistic values are hierarchically subordi- 
nated to his moral value. And what decides someone’s relation to God 
is his spiritual attitude: whether he believes that what he does is good 
and just, or makes compromises with himself, thus deliberately chan- 
ging the hierarchy of values he accepts. This personal judgement — 
conscience — most certainly introduces into Catholic ethics an element 
of shakiness and relativity, seemingly even great shakiness and relati- 
vity. Mr Skiwski attempts a little sneer at this: 


As a result, all that remains is a man proving what he wants to prove... Man as 
the measure of all things — that is the price of Catholic universalism. There is a 
comfortable side to this situation: man is always in agreement with himself and 


always keeps all paths open (1934d, pp. 5—6). 


Of course, even if the author is not cleverly «making things shallow» 
here, he is at least exaggerating enormously. The freedom of con- 
science does not go that far. There are some issues which are clearly 
settled and precisely regulated by the Church — someone who does 
not want to accept these settlements and regulations ceases thereby to 
be a member of the Church unless he withdraws in time. Hence, there 
is some freedom, but it is a limited freedom. A Catholic who has an ap- 
propriate awareness of this subtle role of his conscience in his moral 
life understands perfectly well why the Church attaches so much im- 
portance to the sacramental life; if this element of individual judge- 
ment is to function well, it is not enough that one obeys the orders and 
bans imposed on him by the Church; he must also transform his exis- 
tential conditions — into supernatural life. 

I will attempt to show how harmoniously Catholic ethics combines 
even this most relative moral factor — conscience — with absolute ele- 
ments by explicating the meaning of the principle attacked by Mr Skiw- 
ski: there is no salvation outside the Church (1934b, p. 3). Obviously 
enough, this explication will have to transcend normal earthly dimen- 
sions; if someone wants to limit himself to these dimensions, he will not 
understand my explanations — but there is no remedy for this. It is, 
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after all, so fundamental and elementary at the same time that the 
Church adds a new — supernatural — dimension to human life. To 
make my explication reasonably clear, I will present it in the form of a 
few theses. 

1. Salvation, reaching heaven, is possible for a human being only 
thanks to the Redemption brought about by Jesus Christ. 

Explanation: This thesis is so strictly connected with the entirety of 
Catholic dogmatics that its negation would force a radical reconstruc- 
tion of this whole system; Catholicism would no longer be Catholicism. 

2. Any human who reaches salvation is spiritually linked with Christ 
the Lord; in other words, he is a member of a mystical society called 
the Catholic Church in the broad sense. Let us call this mystical society 
the mystical Church for short.' 

Explanation: This thesis is merely another formulation of what was 
already stated in thesis 1. 

3. Apart from the mystical Church there exists also the Catholic 
Church as a strict social organization on Earth; this organization has its 
authorities and administers the sacraments, which were established by 
Christ as sensibly observable signs of Divine Grace; let us call this ex- 
ternally organized society the organized Church for short. 

Explanation: This is an historical and dogmatical fact. 

4. The sets constituted by the two Churches mentioned above may 
intersect each other; membership in one does not imply membership 
in the other. 

Explanation: What decides membership in the mystical Church is 
one’s spiritual attitude; what decides membership in the organized 
Church is — apart from some elements of spiritual attitude — a num- 
ber of external factors; since these notions have different, although not 
mutually exclusive, contents, they may intersect — the problem of 
whether in fact they do intersect cannot be solved by human means, 
and the Church does not want to solve it. 

5. Belonging to the organized Church makes it easier to belong to 
the mystical Church. 

Explanation: If someone is a member of the organized Church, he 
has the sacraments and the whole organizational structure to help him. 


' Here the term “the mystical Church” is not synonymous with the dogmatical term 
Corpus Christi Mysticum; its sense is narrower than that of the dogmatical term. I allow 
myself such terminological freedom in order to shorten and simplify my reasoning. 
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To sum up all these theses, we may say: only members of the mysti- 
cal Church will reach salvation; if someone is a member of the orga- 
nized Church, it is easier for him to reach salvation — and that is the 
meaning of the principle: there is no salvation outside the Church. 

If this principle is transformed into a directive of a form similar to: 
you are to belong to the Church — this directive will, on grounds in- 
dependent of Catholic dogmatics, be reducible to: do whatever you, to 
the best of your knowledge, according to your conscience, consider 
good; on the grounds of Catholic dogmatics it will mean: you are to 
belong to the organized Church, but in such a way that you will also be 
a member of the mystical Church. 

Once again, we have here absolute elements, strictly connected with 
the fact of Redemption, and relative elements, introduced by human 
conscience as the highest individual moral instance. 

Such explanations, perhaps in another form, may be found in any 
large catechism, and therefore also in the catechism of cardinal Gas- 
parri. It seems to me that they are neither vague nor intolerant. Ad- 
mittedly, they will not be understandable for someone who locks him- 
self within purely earthly dimensions; but than again such a person has 
no right to express authoritative opinions about Catholic principles, as 
he can have no idea about them. 

It is probably clear from what I have written how harmoniously 
Catholic morality links relative, variable and dependent elements with 
absolute, invariable and fixed elements. Somebody who looks at this 
morality only from one side will only notice elements only of one type, 
which might induce him to formulate some charges against it. This 
makes it possible to understand those contradictory criticisms which I 
wrote about at the beginning of this article — they do not have to be 
based on ira et studium; some one-sidedness, an inability to grasp the 
whole, is enough to raise them. 

Is such a combination of relative and absolute elements good? I will 
not discuss this problem; I have attempted to describe the theoretical 
construction of Catholic ethics; the evaluation of this construction is 
another, broad topic. I will thus limit myself to a metaphorical summary. 

The Fathers of the Church often compared faith to a star which 
makes it easier for the earthly traveller to control the direction he is 
following. The star’s light is not bright enough to allow him to stop 
looking around carefully or observing the path. Nor is Catholic mora- 
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lity a treadmill which one can start working in order to be able to walk 
around thoughtlessly in circles without losing confidence that one is 
following the right path and will reach one's goal. Catholic ethics could 
rather be compared to a system of semaphores which shows the right 
way through life but does not relieve anyone of the need to use his own 
initiative and energy. Someone searching for a set of military regula- 
tions inside Catholic ethics will not find it. Someone who wants to live 
according to his own rules or desires and does not accept any authority 
above himself will quickly find himself in collision with Catholic ethics. 
However, someone who knows that to live means to create, to build with 
effort, overcoming encountered difficulties and obstacles, who is aware of 
just how great and how risky a task this building process is — such a per- 
son will find advice and useful help in Catholic ethics. But that is all: 
nothing more, nothing less. For someone with a herd or sheepish dispo- 
sition that is clearly too little, for a person with a strong personality it is 
clearly a lot, even a great lot — but in that case one has to bow down and 
submit oneself to the authority of the Church, and as a result many 
needless mistakes will be avoided and life will become more efficient. 

Related views were expressed by Berdyaev* in the following short 
sentence: “As truth, Christianity excludes tolerance; as a religion of 
freedom — it does not tolerate violence” (1911, p. 215). This seems 
paradoxical, but paradoxes often do justice to reality in its complexity 
better than clear sentences full of shallow one-sidedness. 

Similar thoughts were expressed with power and beauty by Stani- 
staw Brzozowski,* our great sage with his aura of sorrowful mystery — 
and I will end this article with his words: 

Catholicism is a strange edifice. Someone who has not attempted to enter into its 
spirit does not know its mysteries and its magic. The average Polish Catholic 


knows little or nothing of how deep Catholicism can be when depth is sought in 
it. What one sees at first glance is subordination, a lack of circulation of blood 


* Nikolay Berdyaev (1874—1948), Russian philosopher and religious thinker, an 
ardent propagator of Christian existentialism. Expelled from the Soviet Union in 1922, 
he spent the rest of his life in Germany and in France. His most recognized works in- 
clude Duch 1 realnost [Freedom and the Spirit], 1931, and O naznacent celoveka [The Des- 
tiny of Man], 1937 [tr.’s note]. 

* Stanistaw Brzozowski (1878—1911), Polish literary critic and novelist, best known 
for his aesthetical work Legenda Mtodej Polski [The Legend of Young Poland], 1909, and 
his novels Pfomienie [Flames] and Sam wsréd ludzi [Alone among Men], 1911. His works 
have a noticeable philosophical content [tr.’s note]. 
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and spirit — lifelessness. Hierarchical obedience and the subordination of the 
laity to the clergy are the most conspicuous features of ecclesiastical structure. 
But within the limits of this obedience the Church has its chapels for hermits, its 
crypts for thinkers, its bastions for knights: the aquiline and the subterranean in 
the human soul finds refuge here. There are entire systems of deep philosophy 
and artistic visions of the world which justify this obedience to the Church, but at 
the same time leave almost infinite room for individual thought, its speculative in- 
vestigations, and an intensive spiritual culture (1910, p. 72). 


Translated from Polish by Leszek Kotodziejczyk 


THE PROBLEM OF FORCE IN SOCIAL LIFE 


Zagadnienie przymusu w #yciu spolecznym 
Prad 26 [1939] (37, 3), 172-182 
The topic I am to discuss has in our times a great practical and emo- 
tional load; these issues have become so tense today that it is difficult to 
study them in the calm atmosphere of pure theory; practical conclu- 
sions, be they pleasant or not, suggest themselves regardless of one’s 
will — therefore I am going to abandon on purpose all stylistic orna- 
ments and attempt to discuss the problem using a quasi-deductive 
method. I would gladly use a strictly deductive method here, as it gives 
the greatest guarantee of the objectiveness of reasoning; however, 
firstly, the problems themselves are not yet ripe for such treatment, and 
secondly, observing the rules of strict deduction would make this paper 
too heavy — hence, I will restrict myself to a quasi-deductive method. 
As a matter of fact, I do not introduce this method here artificially, it 
stems directly from the problems themselves and from the manner of 
discussing them I have noticed: many misunderstandings arise as one 
or another principle, appropriately stressed, is introduced into the de- 
bate, whereas other principles important for the problem are con- 
sciously or unconsciously neglected. 


1. The background of the problem 


(1) “Freedom” is the key word of the nineteenth century, people lived 
for freedom and died for it. This notion gained a practical extension in 
the programme of liberal organization of social life. Social authorities 
are entitled and obliged to prevent and repress the abuse of freedom 
by some individuals, when this abuse is harmful to others or to the 
common good. Apart from that, social life is to be a free game of the 
initiative and work of individuals or private groups. 
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(2) Today’s totalitarian systems retain the word “freedom” in their 
vocabularies and in their programmes. Whole studies could be written 
on how old words with an established suggestive power are cleverly 
preserved, but their meanings skilfully changed. Despite this, however, 
today’s totalitarian systems: 

(A) completely submit the human individual to the interests of the 
community, as expressed by the group in authority; 

(B) treating social groups as a certain kind of macro-organisms, 
strive for planned regulation of their life processes. 

In particular: (a) certain existing processes are relentlessly re- 
pressed, and their full inhibition 1s aimed at; (b) certain foreign social 
groups, considered to be a form of malignant, though often chronic, 
disease are removed from the social organism in a relentless, and fre- 
quently also brutal, manner. 

(3) In our times, as these two so sharply opposed forces struggle 
against each other, a Catholic wants to learn: (a) in what relation they 
are to the Catholic doctrine and (b) what their social value is. 


2. Assumptions 


1. The official Catholic moral doctrine is only a set of axioms, one 
which constitutes an incomplete axiomatic system. 

The official Catholic moral doctrine consists of: (a) moral dogmas, 
(b) moral natural law, (c) ecclesiastical legal decrees, (d) directives con- 
tained in encyclicals and other public statements of responsible Church 
authorities. 

Of these sections of the official Catholic doctrine, section (a) is the 
most important; it is so invariable that moral directives belonging to 
section (a), once formulated, never cease to oblige Catholics, although 
with time their number may grow and their content may become en- 
hanced. Sections (c) and (d) consist of directives which regulate the 
changing living conditions and are dependent on these changes. As re- 
gards (b), moral natural law, it should be made clear that it is, in the 
best case, given to us just like the so-called laws of nature are: only by 
arduous and persistent work, which has to go on for centuries, are we 
to discover them and to develop them into the form of explicit direc- 
tives; solely the most general principles of natural moral law are im- 
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mediately obvious. Overly eager and overly inconsiderate use of the 
weapon of natural law was a serious reason for the downfall of its im- 
portance in the theories of the nineteenth century. 

If the official Catholic moral doctrine is merely a set of axioms, then 
it should be expanded into a system — only then may we use it to set 
our lives in order. Without such a systematic expansion, this doctrine is 
at least as insufficient as any set of geometric axioms not expanded into 
a system is insufficient for the purposes of technology. A set of geomet- 
ric axioms becomes useful for technology only when a mathematician 
expands it into a system — without such an expansion a technician 
who is not a mathematician will reject the axioms as a set of banal and 
idle truisms. For the purposes of life, the official Catholic doctrine has 
to be expanded into a system — without such an expansion a person 
interested in practice who is not a theoretician might be mislead into 
thinking that it is a set of unimportant truisms. The theses expressed 
here are in agreement with Catholic tradition, as is shown by the way 
in which the Catholic Church, from time immemorial, cultivates the so- 
-called moral theology, which is nothing else than a systematic expan- 
sion of the official set of axioms — as the need arises, some groups of 
problems may separate themselves from moral theology to become the 
subjects of specific sciences; such tendencies are already clearly visible 


today. 
However, in the assumption formulated above something more is 
being stated — that the official Catholic moral doctrine is an incom- 


plete axiomatic system. This requires both further explanation and a 
more thorough justification. 

The mere consciousness of the fact that certain axiomatic systems 
may be complete or incomplete is something brand new; it has arisen 
in the last years as a result of detailed research on deductive systems. 
An axiomatic system is complete always and only if all sensible theses of 
the sign system determined by this system are decidable basing on this 
system, i.e. each sensible thesis is true or false on the grounds of the 
given axiomatic system. In an incomplete axiomatic system there are 
undecidable theses, i.e. theses which cannot be declared true or false 
basing solely on the given axiomatic system. It 1s very probable, and 
many logicians consider it even today a proven fact, that no deductive 
system at least as rich as theoretic arithmetic may be organized into a 
complete axiomatic system. 
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The official Catholic moral doctrine is certainly a set of axioms for a 
system much richer than theoretic arithmetic, which makes it all the 
more probable that it constitutes an incomplete axiomatic system. This 
purely logical probability is further increased by the influence of his- 
torical experience: various social and economic systems were approved 
of by the official Catholic doctrine. This fact might be explained by 
changes in living conditions regardless of accepted moral directives, 
but the matter will become clearer if we assume that the official Catho- 
lic moral doctrine is an incomplete axiomatic system — then some 
moral systems which differ as to their content might fit into the Catho- 
lic set of axioms, although some others will be absolutely ruled out by 
it. For the above reasons, I introduce the incompleteness of the Catho- 
lic set of axioms as an assumption into my reasoning. I am aware, how- 
ever, that this part of the assumption may be an object of further dis- 
cussion. I strongly emphasise this, because I do not want to be an in- 
tellectual smuggler. 

The incompleteness of the Catholic set of axioms may be figura- 
tively presented thus. The official Catholic moral doctrine determines a 
rather broad, but clearly regulated river-bed for individual and social 
life. Some ways of individual or social life, which extend beyond the 
edges of this river bed, are no longer Catholic. But the distance bet- 
ween the walls of this Catholic river bed is quite large: currents of dif- 
ferent width and different directions, different depth and different 
speed may flow there, and unfortunately, also Catholic puddles, or at 
least stagnant ponds, may be found there. 

However, the incompleteness of the Catholic set of axioms does not 
at all imply that there exist morally neutral acts or that two contradic- 
tory moral directives may be equally good. The incompleteness of the 
Catholic set of axioms implies only that two different ways of acting or 
two different moral directives concerning the same issue are equally 
acceptable on the basis of the axioms themselves; the choice between 
them will depend upon additional moral directives or on the condi- 
tions in which the act is to be performed. 

In particular, the incompleteness of the Catholic set of axioms 
makes it possible to find an easy solution of the alleged, and in fact 
sham, though often maliciously indicated, contradiction between 
Catholic universalism and Catholic national tendencies. The Catholic 
river bed is so wide that not only various narrow, individual streams, 
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but also broad, national rivers may fit into it — they may all flow more 
or less independently of each other, but within the Catholic river bed. 
Even the need for, or at least moral usefulness of, Catholic national 
tendencies could be easily justified on this basis: patriotism is not just 
an acceptable compromise or deviation from the allegedly «internatio- 
nalist» Catholic ideal; national directives, as a complement to the in- 
complete Catholic set of axioms, enrich the life of a given group, and 
thus enrich also the individual lives of its members. 

2. No social group organized to reach mundane goals is an orga- 
nism in the strict sense of the word or an exact structural copy of a 
biological organism. 

I introduce this obvious assumption because social groups are fre- 
quently — and rightly so — compared to organisms; the point is that 
such comparisons should not be abused. 

Only a biological organism is an organism in the strict sense of the 
word; in a biological organism its component elements have no matters 
(goals or functions) outside the system; reproductive elements are the 
only exception. An exact structural copy of a biological organism must 
be a system whose component elements are subordinated to the whole 
to at least the same degree. 

I leave out on purpose the case of monastic communities, where the 
situation in this aspect is less clear. Apart from that — even the Church 
in its mundane structure is not an exact structural copy of a biological 
organism, as it has, to use the language of the Gospel, left mundane 
matters to the «Caesar». Still less may any other mundane community 
be an exact structural copy of a biological organism. 

Every human individual has certain interests which are not fully re- 
alised within the limits of mundane society and which clearly stretch 
beyond the limits of mundane society — the salvation of the soul. 

3. Every social group is a quasi-organism in that the activity and 
state of any of its component elements depends on the activity and 
state of others. 

It is because of this that in the period of «liberal ideals» the public 
teachings of the Church stressed the organicity of social order. Nowa- 
days, when ideals undergo revaluation and we observe attempts to 
model the organization of social life upon the biological processes of an 
organism, it must be made quite clear that social groups are only quasi- 
organisms. 
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4. All affairs of a human individual are dependent upon the life of 
the social groups the given individual belongs to, although there are 
(functional) affairs which are not completely determined by this social 
life. | 

There are no affairs in which one is fully independent of the social 
groups one belongs to. Even the most intimate relationships between 
the soul and God are made easier or more difficult by these social 
groups. It certainly is difficult, though not impossible, to be virtuous 
living among moral monsters. The second part of the assumption will 
be acknowledged by anyone who accepts free will and believes in the 
existence of extra-mundane interests. 

If the assumption formulated above is true, then the slogan 
“Absolute freedom in the spiritual sphere — although discipline in 
material affairs is acceptable” is a suspicious catchphrase. 

5. The Catholic moral doctrine acknowledges not only individual, 
but also collective responsibility. 

The truth of this assumption is proved by the dogma of original sin. 
It can also be supported by the fact that there are social duties towards 
the groups an individual belongs to — and the closer the bond between 
the individual and group is, the greater these duties are. These duties 
are not at all limited to the sphere of material goods; they also extend 
into the sphere of spiritual values. Moreover, it is important that when 
defending against a harmful group, it is easy to make mistakes judging 
the individual members of this group — and because of this, defence 
becomes practically impossible if group responsibility is not acknow- 
ledged. 

6. People are, in principle, equal (the same supreme goal and the 
same basic means), but not all have equal rights on a given territory. 

Some territory is a necessary condition for organized social life and 
in the result of various historical processes a given area becomes the 
area of a certain social group — other social groups are foreign on this 
given territory. 

7. Any mundane social organization has as its goal the good of all of 
its members. 

This assumption only appears to be simple, the bare explanation of 
its Meaning would grow into a lengthy treatise — I leave this to the 
specialists. Here it is enough to stress the following things: (a) the 
so-called common good is not some good transcendent of the goods of 
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component individuals; therefore, it cannot be realised if all compo- 
nent individuals only suffer losses; (b) the common good is certainly 
not the arithmetic sum of individual goods; (c) to explain the sense of 
"common good” properly, some theory of the hierarchy of values 
would certainly have to be introduced. 


3. An empirical thesis 


In a liberal system, there is plenty of room for the malpractice and 
crimes committed by cunning individuals and evil groups. 

This empirical thesis is a theoretically daring generalisation. Proofs 
for it should be sought in the history of modern Europe and in the life 
of contemporary America. Proving it would be made all the more diffi- 
cult not only by the copiousness of research material, but also by the 
fact that it would be hard to find social systems in which «liberal ideals» 
are fully realised. I introduce this empirical thesis here as an assump- 
tion, because (a) I believe in its truth, but I do not want to smuggle it 
[into my considerations]; (b) «liberal ideals» base on extremely optimis- 
tic views about mankind and do not harmonize well with the Catholic 
doctrine about human nature corrupted by original sin. In any case, 
the more tightened the screw of social organization is, the less room 
there is left for the malpractice of tricksters; on the other hand, we 
certainly will not invent a system which will make the functioning of 
the whole completely independent of the moral value of its component 
elements — evil and cunning people will always find some way to reach 
their goals. In the particular case of a total system which keeps a tight 
hold on the whole society, there is a serious risk that malpractice will be 
committed by the uncontrolled ruling group. 

The best system would be somewhere in between the liberal and 
total one — it would be a system in which social control would restrict 
the government and positive organization would limit the malpractice 
of cunning individuals and private groups. 
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4, Conclusions 


1. From assumptions (3), (7) and the empirical thesis follows the need 
for disciplined organization of society. 

2. From assumption (4) and the previous conclusion it follows that 
we should also strive for such disciplined organization in the name of 
our religious goals. 

3. From assumption (4) and the previous conclusions it follows fur- 
thermore that also freedom in the spiritual sphere may and should be 
limited. 

The Church meets this conclusion by practising preventive censor- 
ship and [keeping] the Index. 

4. From assumptions (5) and (6) it follows that even the removal of 
entire social groups from a given territory may be aimed at, as long as 
these groups are harmful to the «natives»; and — in accordance with 
the previous conclusions — sometimes such a removal even should be 
striven for. 

5. From assumption (2) it follows that no social authority may com- 
pletely determine the life of the individuals which constitute the so- 
ciety; some leeway always has to be left for affairs which reach beyond 
the limits of every mundane social organization. 

I remind that I have decided to exclude the case of monastic com- 
munities [from my considerations]. 

6. It is most probable — assumption (1) — that in the official doc- 
trine of the Church we will not find any decisive setthement of the 
question of the borderline between social force and freedom — even 
when we expand this official doctrine into the system determined by its 
axioms. Due to its incompleteness, the Catholic set of axioms allows the 
existence of many variously expanded Catholic systems of life. The in- 
considerate and authoritative settling of complex questions «in the 
name of Catholicism» is a form of reprehensible abuse and leads to 
harmful confusion. In this particular case, the borderline between force 
and freedom should be drawn by the intellectual work of Catholics 
themselves; in performing this task, they should take into account not 
only the Catholic set of axioms itself, but also additional theses — both 
directives and theses describing conditions in which the theory is to be 


applied. 
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5. Practical remarks 


1. The defence of liberalism in the name of the Catholic doctrine is a 
form of conscious or unconscious abuse of Catholicism; although — on 
the other hand — a Catholic aware of his faith will never accept a to- 
talitarian system, even during a stage of transition. 

I am using the term “totalitarian system” here in the sense ex- 
plained above: an organization of social life exactly modelled upon 
biological organisms. A Catholic knows that no mundane organization 
may completely and fully absorb him — it has to leave him some lee- 
way for affairs reaching beyond the limits of any mundane organiza- 
tion. 

By putting things thus, I do not at all want to declare myself against 
the Catholic totalist tendencies present in today’s Poland. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that the keynotes of this paper generally harmo- 
nize with these tendencies. After setting appropriate restrictions on its 
meaning, the word “totalism” and words derived from it could be in- 
troduced into the Catholic vocabulary. I have only some psychological 
reservations against introducing these words into the Catholic vocabu- 
lary: (a) the word “totalism” is, from an etymological point of view, ex- 
ceptionally well-suited to describe the un-Catholic programme carried 
out by our Western neighbour (totus homo is absorbed by the society); 
(b) words also have their own life and do not eagerly obey directives 
which restrict their meaning — both these reasons create a serious risk 
that the meaning of the word “totalism” may, contrary to [our] inten- 
tions, evolve in an un-Catholic direction. 

2. ‘To sentimentalize over individuals who suffer the consequences 
of their membership of some groups is to forget about the existence of 
not only individual, but also collective responsibility. On the other 
hand, however, during all surgical operations of such kind the funda- 
mental equality of all people should be remembered, and human dig- 
nity should be respected; all the more so because many good and 
helpful individuals may in such situations be the victims merely be- 
cause of their group membership. 

3. The problem of the relation between social force and freedom is 
so complex that all practical decisions must be based on some theoreti- 
cal simplifications; just as some necessary simplifications have to be in- 
troduced into mathematics, when it is to be applied to technology. For 
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this reason, all practical decisions may always be criticised from a theo- 
retical point of view, but such criticism is often completely worthless 
and leads only to harmful confusion, since without simplifications of 
one kind or another, theory simply cannot be put into practice. 

4. The screw of social organization must remain neither fully tigh- 
tened nor completely loose; its tightening and loosening should to 
some degree be regulated by the changing needs which life brings. 
Governing will always be an art which cannot be replaced by a set of 
clear directives — collective needs have to be appropriately «felt». 

5. When tightening the screw, one should remember about the em- 
pirical fact that limiting freedom, even if it increases collective effi- 
ciency for a short time, hampers the creative efforts of the constrained 
individuals. A very tight screw increases the creative capabilities of only 
a small group of leaders, putting an inert social mass at their disposal. 

6. For a Catholic, the tightening of the screw should also be regu- 
lated by the following simple truth: human life is the more valuable 
before God, the more it is a function of individual conscience; ama et fac 
quod vis. Excessive tightening of the screw generally lowers the moral 
level of society, as it turns people into treadmill creatures. Consciences 
have to be educated, and the screw should only serve as a means to 
educate consciences or — more seldom — as a tool used to force the 
society to make short-lasting, but exceptionally strong efforts. 

Complete freedom is an ideal which could only be realised in a so- 
ciety of angels; in human conditions, the authoritative restriction of 
freedom has to be accepted — for the individual and the common 
good. 

Constructing detailed plans is the role of moralists, sociologists, 
economists, and lawyers. But also the general fundaments must be 
spoken of, lest the detailed plans be defective. Much confusion and 
many misunderstandings arise as one or another principle is exces- 
sively and one-sidedly stressed, while other principles important for 
the given problem are neglected. And in reality, we should have a pos- 
sibly complete view of the whole, especially when in discussing these 
issues also the voice of the heart makes itself heard — regardless of 
whether this voice is a voice of aversion, of love, or of compassion. 


Translated from Polish by Leszek Kotodziejczyk 


A VISION OF LOVE 


Oblicze mitosci 

Dzis i Jutro 3 [1947] (30), 3 
Through the act of His love, God gave the beginning of a new religious 
era; the Christian concept of life tells us to aim at God as a supreme 
destination, through the love of God and the world: “Love thy God 
with all thy heart all thy soul all thy mind”. This is the utmost and first 
commandment. And the second is similar to this: “Love thy neighbour 
as thyself”. Strange it sounds in today’s war tumult. What we are going 
through in these days raises dangerous confusion in our Christian con- 
sciousness. And Gospels tell clearly even about the love for enemies: 
“But I say unto you which hear, Love your enemies, do good to those 
who hate you, bless those who curse you, and pray for those who des- 
pitefully use you”. 

Is it not an internal and external disarmament? Is it really needed 
to drown love in the chaos of hate to keep the necessary fighting force? 
Besides, is it possible at all to maintain the feeling of love, even at the 
price of a sacrifice of self-misery in this hopeless chaos of hate? Should 
not Christianity become silent for some time, so maybe sometimes later, 
when the flames of one hate are completely suppressed by the wave of 
another hate, it will be able to revive with a new power on the ruins of 
such monstrous destruction? But what kind of a doctrine 1s it that in a 
difficult situation it fails and has to be put away? Do we really have to 
surrender to the feelings of hate, to fight one force with another? 

In easy and simple situations, even rough understanding of some 
guiding mottos is sufficient. In difficult situations, it 1s necessary to 
search deeply in their contents, otherwise it is easy to get lost. Let us 
try to clarify some other existing suggestions, conveyed by the word 
“love”. 

There is an egoistic love, directed at oneself, and there is an altruis- 
tic love, directed at something or somebody besides oneself. Christian 
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love is not an egoistic love. Indeed, the Gospels are talking about lo- 
ving your neighbour through self-love, but they also talk about re- 
nouncement of self-interest. There is a plane, two-dimensional, altruis- 
tic love, that oppose a human individual to everything which exists be- 
yond it. And there is a multidimensional altruistic love, which in many 
of different directions indicates different intensities and different extent 
of help and defence responsibilities. Plain altruistic love is either so su- 
perhumanly strong that it stops and disperses the whole wave of hate, 
or it is helpless in the face of hate: saying it in a simple way, a man 
walking into life with a plain altruistic love soon vanishes under the 
pressure of a powerful wave of hate, or rejecting love, he reacts to hate 
with hate. Superior plain altruistic love in a superhuman dimension — 
we would like to point out — is able to effectively resist the wave of 
hate. Our outlook on life is being formed in a completely different way 
if we carry multidimensional altruistic love in our heart. Then love 
forces us sometimes (and let lamblike lofty pacifists not get shocked) 
even to kill others — and always in the name of some love, at the same 
time releasing ourselves consciously from any kind of hate. Simply, if 
someone who I am closely tied with the bonds of love is being threat- 
ened by someone else, with whom my ties are not that strong, then un- 
der some circumstances I will be even killing in defence of beloved 
matters — exactly in the name of this love. 

Pacifists of any sort proclaim plain altruistic love and that is why so 
hopelessly they disarm any power of resistance — it would take a su- 
perhuman strength to pacifically put the world in order. 

National socialism and fascism profess national egoistic love, that is 
love only extended from an individual onto one group; their moral 
leaders saw an altruistic love only in a pacifistic guise as a plain altruis- 
tic love and therefore Mussolini and Goebbels, in the hysterical ner- 
vousness caused by clouds gathering above them, talked about hate as 
the only source of the fighting force in such a insolent way. Underedu- 
cated leaders of the Axis powers, being in danger, brutally deny cul- 
tural slogans, the intention of which they never understood, but they 
respected them for some time, only because of tactical matters, now 
they simply proclaim hate as the only source of power, shamefully 
showing their ignorance and barbarity. 

Christian love is not one-dimensional egoistic love and it is not plain 
altruistic love; Christian love is multidimensional — the Gospels gave it 
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such contour and it is being build this way by continuously developing 
Christian consciousness. Christian love spreads all over the universe, 
including God as the superior value, all people, even the so-called 
enemies, that is those who destroy and persecute us — but Chritstian 
love, in different directions and at different distances, causes different 
intensities, determines widely differential scale of responsibilities. The 
stronger blood and spirit ties are, the stronger love intensities arise. I 
should love all the people, but I love stronger those whom I am closer 
to. I do not know any group or national hate, but I am not a member 
of the International, indifferent to my nation’s matters. In my con- 
sciousness, I feel cultural ties with all the nations of the world, the 
more intense, the deeper my consciousness is; of course I mean diffe- 
rent ties with different nations, but I am tied the closest with my own 
nation, because it is my extended home I grew up and learned in its 
atmosphere, at the beginning I only took into my heart what came 
from this home or what came to it from the outside world, and if later I 
learned to reach outside my native home myself, I was only a guest in a 
strange home and a strange home always stayed strange to me. This 
destruction of the native home is a destruction of my extended perso- 
nality. There are facts known about people changing their nationality 
of their own free will, but such changes are less painful if they happen 
truly voluntarily, and such changes can probably never be done without 
any pain at all. I hate destroyers of my native home, but I intend to 
defend this native home until my last breath — not defensively only, 
but also offensively — if my discernment tells me so, I will kill the 
enemies, when there is no other way to defend, but still in the name of 
my love, and I will still fight against the feeling of hate, even towards 
my enemies. My Christian consciousness determines my outlook on life. 

Multidimensional Christian love is often deformed by egoistic love, 
that gets even into Christian hearts. Even more often it is being de- 
formed by plain (two-dimensional) love, pacifistic mottoes of which at- 
tract our Christian consciousness. Let pacifists not remind us of St. 
Francis, who approached Saracens with no weapon, but with brotherly 
greetings. He also carried multidimensional Christian love in his heart, 
and it is a different matter that on the superhuman scale this love is 
similar to two-dimensional love; at first let us lift our souls into the St. 
Francis’s heights, only then we can successfully follow his open fighting 
love. 
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Egoistic love is connected with the waves of hate, and altruistic love 
disappears in the chaos of hate; multidimensional Christian love effec- 
tively and constructively oppose the chaos of hate. 


Translated from Polish by Kordula Swietorzecka 
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i Sw. Tomasza z Akwinu” 

Bulletin Thomiste 3 (8 (1931], 4), 401—405 

The work by Rev. Salamucha, a professor of the High Ecclesiastic 

Seminary in Warsaw, is a book written in an unusual, negligent — or 

even bizarre — style, and is filled with quotations in six different lan- 

guages. However, it deserves our notice because of its contents, and es- 
pecially because of what is suggested by it and of what it is a symptom. 

One can distinguish in this work a historical exposition of the de- 
duction in Aristotle in actu signato (cf. p. 7), a study of the parallel texts 
of St. Thomas and a criticism of these doctrines leading to a project to 
replace the Aristotelian and Thomistic logic with logistic. We are inte- 
rested in the two last elements here. 

The author states at the beginning that St. Thomas’ comments add 
nothing essentially new to Aristotelian theses; only in sidenotes of his 
studies on Analitics does he indicate explanations offered by St. Tho- 
mas as regards almost all the questions (e.g. pp. 27, 30, 35, 38, 55, 73, 
109), contradictions noticed by him (p. 97), as well as decisive proofs 
made at places where Aristotle presents only confused reasonings (p. 
57). These remarks generally constitute an interesting contribution to 
our knowledge concerning relations between St. Thomas and Aristotle; 
they confirm the more and more evident thesis that Angelic Doctor him- 
self made great progress in logic. The author uses the method of a si- 
multaneous study of two thinkers in the first three sections of the book 
(pp. 1—72), concerning the role of deduction, its conditions, and its 
axioms. In the last part, concerning the «intuitive» foundation of axioms 
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(pp. 73—121), the difference between St. Thomas and Aristotle is so 
great, that the views of each of them are discussed in separate chapters. 
Unfortunately, this part of the work of Rev. Salamucha is clearly 
weaker than remaining ones: it is evident that he does not move freely 
in the area of epistemology. For example, his description of Thomistic 
intuition (p. 117) is very incomplete; apart from the things which are 
absolutely elementary (e.g. pp. 110ff), we meet here doubtful affirma- 
tions (such as the supposition that God — according to St. Thomas — 
could influence our consciousness in the «gnoseologic» — 1.e. objective 
— order; p. 120). Let us say at once that Rev. Salamucha, presenting 
his personal views in the remaining chapters, draws only on Grabmann 
(1924),’ not being tempted to give us something new. 

So far as the criticism of Aristotelian logic is concerned, the author 
examines at great length (pp. 74—103) the traditional «proofs» of the 
principle of noncontradiction. He distinguish in Aristotle (and in St. 
Thomas) a «dialectic» reasoning (Meth. T) and easily demonstrates that 
this reasoning is not conclusive; then he mentions a reasoning, which 
can be named «largo sensu inductive»* (by the solution of difficulties and 
the coherence of consequences) and — in the end — the «intuition». 
Reading these pages, written with the remarkable erudition, one could 
believe that Aristotle and St. Thomas really wanted to demonstrate the 
principle of noncontradiction, which is — as a matter of fact — neither 
the historical truth (Meth. A4, 1006a; Aquinas 1926, lec. 6, no 607), nor 
the opinion of Rev. Salamucha himself (p. 108). Let us notice that the 
author seems to combat the possibility of subordinate the axioms ones 
to others (pp. 68ff). 

More important are the objections against the rules of the Thomis- 
tic deduction. Two of them are more extensively developed: 

(1) the conception of the necessity of reasoning, explicated in the 
way making impossible of using it in natural sciences, while in fact it is 
used in them (p. 28—37); 

(2) the principle Ka@dAov (the identity of the extension of S and P) 
(pp. 37—46). 


' In addition to this work the Author quotes also Rousselot, Sertillanges and Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, but not by the same right: Rousselot is described as “one of the greatest 
expert in Thomism” (p. 13), while the most of Rev. Garrigou-Lagrange's arguments “is 
not worthy of being discussed” (p. 70). 


> This is the sense ascribed to this expression by B. Russell. 
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He supplies his own solution being of historical as well as systematic 
character: the contradictions provoked by these two rules are the 
common source in the confusion of three different forms of reasoning: 
the reasoning «of classes», the mathematical reasoning, and the rea- 
soning used in natural sciences. 

Frankly speaking, this discussion indicates at most a certain impreci- 
sion in Aristotle and St. Thomas, and — as a matter of fact — we do 
not know how the author was able to deduce from this state of affairs 
that the traditional logic “is contradictory” (p. 123), even if we prescind 
from its modern state (e.g. in Keynes or in scholastic manuals), where 
there are not such imperfections. After all Rev. Salamucha himself af- 
firms (p. 122) with the majority of logicians, that the Aristotelian logic 
could be introduced in logistic after eliminating from it «empty terms» 
(by the way, neither Mr Kotarbinski, quoted in the references, nor the 
author himself demonstrates this stricture).” This allows us to pass to 
the general conclusion of Rev. Salamucha. This conclusion is very 
symptomatic for the spirit prevailing in Poland and maybe in other 
countries; at the same time, it is the first example, according to our 
knowledge, of a Catholic author, strongly praising St. Thomas, turning 
to us in such a manner: “We have no right to contrast Aristotle’s and 
St. Thomas’ logic with logistic, which is not only the mathematical 
logic, but the modern logic”. Thus Rev. Salamucha proposes to in- 
troduce the logistic in the place of the traditional logic, thinking that 
this by no means signifies «new ways». 

Is this conclusion legitimate? It is obvious that we cannot present 
more detailed criticism at this point (cf. Feys 1927), but we should de- 
fine in few words the position which could be taken by Thomism as re- 
gards the logistic. This position in fact creates a problem which could 
not be ignored in our times. 

Let us note, first of all, that it cannot be said that the logistic 1s “now 
the only scientific logic” (Kotarbinski 1929, p. 253). Even in England, 
the classical country of logisticians, the logic of Aristotle continues to be 
taught at universities (cf. Stebbing 1930, p. EX).* On the other hand, 


3 What is demonstrated by Kotarbiriski is also a certain imprecision of the classical 
logic (cf. 1929, pp. 222f, 220f). Let us remember that the distinction proposed by this 
author was already known by Capréol (1900—1908), I Sent., dist. VIII, q. 1, conel. 1; I, 
p. 302). 


+ It is true that the curriculum at universities in Poland foresees licentiate examina- 
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we Cannot imagine that logistic is a homogeneous system: there are as 
many logistic as logisticians themselves (cf. Lewis 1918),’ and the situa- 
tion is complicated additionally by the lack of a common terminology 
and symbolism. Salamucha himself is a good example thereof: for his 
90 theorems, he proposes a system of particular symbols.° Moreover, 
neither philosophers,’ nor mathematicians are unanimous in their es- 
timation of the value of the logistic: Henri Poincaré wrote very biting 
words on it; he considered it absolutely useless (cf. 1920a, pp. 150— 
214, especially p. 193).° Thus, we have no sufficient argument to quit 
the traditional system of logic — compatible with requirements of 
epistemology, being of great service to philosophy, and whose inner 
noncontradiction is not so far shaken in favour of logistic. 

The theoretical possibility of admitting a system of «mathematical» 
logic is of course quite a different matter. The Thomists will not affirm 
with Kant that their logic is absolutely perfect; the trials of making the 
methods of philosophical work more precise will be very sympathetic 
for them. But here it is necessary to make some distinctions. The logis- 
tic in general contains two elements, which are sometimes not sepa- 
rated: a technics and a theory of foundations of logic. It is obvious that the 
attitude towards each of them will be different. 

The main constituent of the logistic as a technics is introducing 
quasi-mathematic symbols, which have no philosophical value, being 
useful as such (though this opinion is not commonly accepted). The 
Thomists will have no difficulty introducing these symbols in their 
logics J. Maritain, who can hardly be considered as a revolutionary, 
made this step many years ago (1923, II, pp. 399ff). The matter is here 
of course only about the substitution of a material symbol by a word 


tions in the area of “the logic ... with the main notions of the mathematical logic”, but 
the «logistic» movement is in Poland very strong in comparison with the majority of 
other countries. 

» This book is a guidebook of the logistic systems (cf. also H. Poincaré 1920, pp. 190f). 

® Jt is particular, or non-Russellian at least (pp. 92ff). 

“ T do not mention here pragmatists or other philosophers not admitting the formal 
logic (as e.g. Geyser 1919, especially pp. 190ff), or intellectual such as Mr A. Pauler 
(1929), who ignores it completely. In Poland, Chwistek carried a very strong criticism of 
logistic (1930, pp. 365ff). Let us add that practically nobody uses logistic signs: neither 
Husserl, Driesch, and Brunschvicg, nor B. Russell himself (cf. Kremer, 1928, p. 43). 
What concerns the situations in England cf. Stebbing 1930, p. VII. 

* Unfortunately, we cannot present here his criticism, which is scathing, but justified. 
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which is neither more nor less material — let us stress that we do not 
understand how such a procedure could imply “materialism” or 
“passing from the third to the second degree of abstraction”, as we 
sometimes hear. 

The other technical innovations consist in numerous clarifications, 
and even the new forms of propositions and reasoning. When taking in 
itself, it is nothing more than a progress, and it would be interesting to 
examine in the light of these new acquisitions the logic of St. Thomas 
in actu exercito; it would appear maybe that he used often forms un- 
known for the theory of his times. But an inescapable structure arrives 
here: all these new forms must be reducible to the fundamental form, 
in which the est, the identity, is the ground of the necessity offered by 
the judgement and the consequence. This is negated by the majority of 
logisticians, but we believe they are not right. For the rest, if their for- 
mulae lead in fact to correct conclusions, is this fact a priori necessary? 
Thus as long as logistic remains a «producer of science» and does not 
become «n-dimensional» speculation, comparable with non-Euclidean 
systems of geometry, its technics can be, as we think, integrated with 
the Thomistic synthesis. 

It is quite different as concerns logistic as a theory of foundations of 
logic. If we ignore the individual systems of logisticians (which are 
much more radical sometimes), three their theses are common in gene- 
ral: «relational» theory of judgement, the priority of conditional rea- 
soning in relation to categorical syllogism, and the hypothetical charac- 
ter of axioms. All these points are not acceptable for a Thomist: they 
are contrary to epistemological requirements, and as such they cannot 
hold. Limiting themselves to the pure logic too categorically, the logis- 
ticians lost sight of these requirements, independent of their science, or 
rather of their technics. 

It would be very good if somebody took a work, not only critical, 
but also constructive one, towards the determination of what was really 
assumed in logistic, to include it into the Thomistic philosophy. The 
work of Rev. Salamucha is so remarkable that, without accepting all its 
conclusions, we should desire to receive from him one day this synthe- 
sis, of which he seems to be an advocate. 


Translated from French by Jacek Jadacki 
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J. SALAMUCHA, “THE PROOF EX MOTU FOR THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOD. LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS’ 
ARGUMENTS” 

[REVIEW] 


Jan Salamucha, “Dow6d ex motu na istnienie Boga. 
Analiza logiczna argumentacji sw. Tomasza z Akwinu” 
Bulletin Thomiste 4 (12 [1935], 6), 601—603 
This work contains an analysis — or rather a formal reconstruction — of 
the proof ex motu from Contra Gent., I, 13, with the aid of methods of 
modern logic. The author preferred the text of Contra Gent. to the text of 
Sum, because the respective proof in the former text was exposed in 
much more complicated manner, which is a source of amusement for a 
logician who 1s able to think as philosopher. Such a logician will not find 
in Rev. Salamucha’s work metaphysical profoundness, which is, at any rate, 
not something that the author promises. On the other hand, from a logical 
point of view, the work is highly interesting; the main conclusions are: 


1. St. Thomas reveals in this text unusual subtlety, which is the 
more admirable that his logical tools are very simple. 


2. This logical subtlety was not — and could not be — appreciated 
up to now, because of being strictly «formed». The full analysis is pos- 
sible here only with the aid of logistic methods. 


3. There are in the proof sixteen suppositions, which are sufficient 
to demonstrate the thesis: “There is at least one object which does not 
move, but which moves all the objects which move”; St. Thomas’ de- 
monstration is correct. 


4. These suppositions are more than sufficient for the foundation of 
the thesis: one could receive it from premises which are «weaker» in 
many points. 
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The value of this study consists in the fact that it shows the prin- 
ciples of the proof and gives a strict quasi-integral demonstration of 
their sufficiency; moreover, the author proposes various interesting 
considerations on the structure of the proof, the possibility of elimi- 
nating of axioms, etc. Nothing similar was up to now made for any St. 
Thomas’ text. The work of Rev. Salamucha constitutes a true progress 
in knowledge concerning the examined text as well as casting light 
upon Angelic Doctor’s method. It shows that we were short of infor- 
mation about the exercita logic of St. Thomas; it was not examined by 
the specialists from this point of view, for all we know. Thus, we ought 
to congratulate the author on making this contribution a priority. 

The interpretation of texts seems to be exact in general; below, I 
put some critical remarks, concerning detail questions: ' 

(a) The author gives as a consequent of the main thesis the follo- 
wing formula: (f(v) — “v moves”; vRu — “v moves wu”): 


[du]:.~Q@(v):. [uJ]: ueCR:u#u.DdvRu 


Vu ~foardu{[weC’Ra~(u=v)|>vRu} || 


Is it really the thesis of St. Thomas? We do not think so. In the text, 
the matter is not about the universal unmoved motor, but only about 
the first unmoved motor; the universal causality of God is a conse- 


' The symbol #, used in default of a typographical character, stands for the sign of 
non-identity (the note of the reviewer). 

° The symbolism is here the same as in Principia mathematica. We introduce also the 
following symbols: 


f(x) — “x is in motion” 

xRy — “x moves y” 

xR.y — “x moves y to z” (z = the term of movement) 
xAz — “x is in act in respect to 2” 

xPz — “x is in possibility in respect to z” 


All these expressions — except of the third expression — derive from the author. Let us 
note by the way the urgent necessity of keeping the unique symbolism. It would be very 
desirable if the Thomists used the symbolism of Principia consequently and did not imi- 
tate here the other logisticians; we have up to now three «great» symbolisms: while most 
people follow Russell (Principia), the Polish School uses — thanks to Lukasiewicz — the 
parenthesislessness notation, and lately the terminology of Hilbert spreads; e.g. R.P.D. 
Garcia uses it in his last work. The Thomists have to introduce many new signs, logic as 
well as extralogic ones; Rev. Salamucha inaugurated this process, so we should follow his 
manner of writing, and not change the practice, because the use of logistic is made 
doubly difficult by arbitrary innovations. 
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quence of the Divine unity, which will be proved much later, in the spe- 
cial chapter.” So we should prefer as consequent e.g. the formula:* 


[sv] : [z] ~z@Rv .v #2z). [aul]. vRu .u #v 


Vout Az ~[zRua~(u=z)]aVu[vRua~(u=v)]} 


(b) At first sight, disappearance in the author’s text of the words 
“patet autem sensu aliquid movern”, as well as the formula: [3z] f(z) 
seem strange. 

The first impression is that the argument deviates towards the 
proof, let us say, of St. Anselm. But, frankly speaking, this is not the 
case, because Rev. Salamucha introduces the small quantifier later, al- 
though he does it in the manner which contrasts strongly with the ex- 
plicity of text. Would it be better to do it outright? 

(c) We do not understand the transcription of the theorems con- 
cerning the act (A) and the possibility (P). The Author writes notably: 


XA y, XP y 


and we should read: “x is in act / in possibility / under the aspect S, in 
respect to y”. Having this, he writes: 


[x.y]. yRx >. xPpy . YApx 


AxAyly Rx (xP pyaryA px) | 


In the natural language: “For every x and y, the fact that y moves x im- 
plies that x is in potency, under the aspect of the relation «to make 
move», In respect to y “moving”, and y is in act, under the aspect of the 
same relation, in respect of y”. This seems to us being a disfigurement 
of St. Thomas’ thought. St. Thomas affirms that x is in potency not un- 
der the aspect of R, but under the aspect of the form, to which it is 
moved by y, i.e. under the aspect of a certain z, which is the term of the 
movement; it is, maybe, less clear in C.G., but cannot be called in ques- 
tion in Sum: “Nihil enim movetur nist secundum quod est in potentia ad illud 
ad quod movetur”. It seems to us unsuitable to give R as an index; on 
the contrary, what should be introduced here is the term of the move- 


* Let us note by the way that the problem of the unity of the first motor in Aristotle 
presents no difficulty. St. Thomas follows the text of Metaphysics in C.G., I, 13. 
* The formulation is an incomplete, unrigorous one. 
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ment as a term of the relation R. Thus, we should propose for this pas- 
sage (the very important one, because it appears only in 7h. Sume, and 
it contains notions used frequently) the following axioms: 


(1) [x] = f(x) > - [Ay,z] yx 
(2) [x,y,z]. yx D yAz 
(3) [x,y,z] . yR.x D xPz 
(4) [x,z] . xPz D ~(xAz) 


Ax[fx > VyVz(yR.x)] 
AxAyAz(yR.x — yAz) 


AxNyAz(yR.x > xPz) 


AxAz[xPz - ~(xAz)] 


Going out these axioms we are able to reconstruct the proof of St. 
Thomas in a manner similar to one proposed by the author, but not 
introducing ideas strange to the text. 


5. A little sceptic passage on “non est procedere in infinitum, quia sic 
non esse aliquod primum movens” (p. 20) is regrettable. The author does 
not reject this thesis, but only prefers not to use it in connection with 
the actual situation in mathematics; in the place of this thesis he intro- 
duces the pure and simple affirmation that in the series of objects or- 
dered by the relation R, always the first element appears. We could not 
take up the discussion on the infinity, and the author himself took no 
view in the matter; but we believe that St. Thomas’ thesis is not avoided 
by the modern discussions. 

These remarks do not diminish the value of the study: it is excel- 
lent. It is natural that the first trial in a new field of research meets 
some difficulties. But just because it is the first application of the mo- 
dern logic in St. Thomas’ texts, and it is an application which is happy 
and successful to a significant degree, it undoubtedly opens a new 
chapter in the history of studies on St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Translated from French by Jacek Jadacki 
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Jan F. Drewnowski 


J. SALAMUCHA, “THE PROOF EX MOTU FOR THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOD. LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS’ 
ARGUMENTS” 

[REVIEW] 


Ks. Jan Salamucha, “Dow6d ex motu na istnienie Boga. 
Analiza logicena argumentagji §w. Tomasza z Akwinu” 
Przeglad Filozoficzny 37 [1934] (3), 310—311 
The work is an attempt to apply modern tools of the mathematical 
logic to traditional problems of metaphysics. The author, drawing only 
on the text of Summa contra Gentiles, formulates a sequence of strict 
analogues of St. Thomas’ reasonings. The analysis of these formulae 
shows that the so-called proof ex motu for the existence of God can be 
reduced to a proof of the theorem, which we can shortly but inexactly 
express more or less in the following manner: If (a) each of things 
being in motion is moving by something, (b) the relation of moving 1s 
irreflexive, transitive and consistent, (c) there is the first element, 
moving all the other ones, then such first element itself is not in mo- 
tion. Apart from this, the author shows how we could try to reconstruct 
precisely St. Thomas’ reasoning, in which he justifies the truth of con- 
ditions, appearing in the antecedent of the above theorem. 

The author sets before himself a goal of reconstructing only St. 
Thomas’ proof, and he is occupied neither with the strict arrangement 
of the material, nor with the criticism on its merits; thus I must abstain 
in this short review from touching on many problems immediately 
rushing to my mind. I think that one of the greatest profits of such in- 
troductory logical analyses is just a revelation of these innumerable ir- 
resolved things which rest in hiding, as long as one does not formalize 
these reasonings. Dealing with all these matters, we can cast light upon 
the various, apparently idle controversies of the Middle Ages, and it 
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should show an incommensurable superiority of these subtle quaestiones 
over the picturesque phraseology of the Romantics and the like dan- 
gerous daydreamers. 

The reviewed work is of course only the first step in the field, which 
opens itself for rigorous studies on scholastic philosophy. Thus, I think 
that the critical estimate of these enterprises would be possible and ad- 
visable only when the next steps would follow, and the methods and 
results would be clear-cut. Now I allow myself making only some 
strictures concerning the external form of the reviewed work. 

It appeared in an expert theological periodical; thus the author 
certainly thinks that each of his readers has ready at hand the texts of 
Sum, on which his considerations are founded. For that reason, he 
quotes in extenso in his work none of these sentences of Sum. I am afraid 
that this is an exaggerated economy of place, and that very few lay 
readers take pains of studying the work in a manner commending itself 
to their attention. On the other hand, the author precedes his consi- 
derations with explication of the symbols used, taking the view that the 
work can be read even by persons not familiarised with logical symbo- 
lism. The considerations themselves are written however so concisely, 
and are so miserly in comments, that only persons very well familia- 
rized with logical theories will be able to understand the author’s ar- 
guments. Unfortunately, the great majority of persons, being occupied 
in theology, do not master up to now these modern methods of logic; 
thus, I am afraid that also in this narrow circle, the work finds only few 
readers. I suppose that it would be desirable to avoid such dispensable 
difficulties in the next contributions of this kind. 


Translated from Polish by Jacek Jadacki 
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Heinrich Scholz 


THE MATHEMATICAL LOGIC AND THE METAPHYSICS 
[FRAGMENTS] 


Die mathematische Logik und die Metaphysik 

Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gorves-Gessellschafi 

51 [1938] (3), 257—291 

[...] J. Drewnowski and P. Chojnacki from Warsaw, J.M. Bochenski, 

OP, from Collegium Angelicum in Rome, and J. Salamucha from Cra- 

cow,’ unanimously and independently stress that the new logic is autono- 

mous with respect of philosophical premises in the same sense as the Aristotelian 
one. [...] 

I need not be afraid that my interpretation of the medieval theory 
about two degrees of intention is mistaken, because such an expert of 
the medieval logic and science as J. Salamucha authenticate it in a way. 
In one of essential considerations, presented by this accomplished 
scholar during the Cracow session*, it was said essentially the same. I 
am very satisfied that I could find in his opinion a confirmation of the 
approach to these difficult matters held up by myself in recent years. 

In this connection it should be said something which I was not able 
to clearly understand, and which I came to know only from J. Sala- 
mucha. A well educated neoscholastic could demur to using new 


' ‘We owe to him the dissertation Pojecie dedukcjt u Arystotelesa 1 Sw. Tomasza z Akuinu 
[On the Notion of Deduction in Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas], which is — accor- 
ding to me — the best work written on this difficult subject (Warszawskie Studia Teolo- 
giczne 2, Warsaw 1930, p: 130). We owe also to him two subtle and penetrating studies 
of the propositional logic of William Ockham, and — finally — the very interesting logi- 
cal analysis of the difficult and textually controversial proof ex motu for the existence of 
God in Summa contra Gentiles, | 13. Unfortunately, all these works are available only in 
Polish, i.e. in the language in which they are originally written. 

* The matter is about the session during the Third Polish Philosophical Congress, 
1936 [tr.’s note]. 
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mathematised logic to metaphysics, claiming that it implies intolerable 
mixing of levels of abstraction. He could say namely: “Mathematics has 
the level of abstraction 2. Thus, also the mathematised logic should 
have the same level of abstraction. The knowledge of the level of ab- 
straction 2 cannot of course contain expressions referring to objects of 
higher levels of abstraction, because advancing the level of abstraction 
means also an effective enlargement of the domain of objects. In con- 
sequence, the new mathematised logic cannot be «used» in metaphy- 
sics, interpreted in the Aristotelian-medieval sense.” 

J. Salamucha answered this problem in such a straight way, that I 
can express it shortly: 

(a) The calculus of predicates of the new logic — in relation to 
which the above-mentioned calculus of predicates of the first order 
with one variable is only a beginning — can be now presented as well 
as the logic obtaining in such a way can be called in medieval terms as 
the theory of a level of abstraction corresponding to the discussed on- 
tology.” 

(b) If we assume such presentation for the calculus of predicates of 
the first order, then the logic built on the basis of the Aristotelian on- 
tology will became a part of the «syntax» of this calculus of predicates.” 
This «logical» syntax is a strict «linguistics». Its objects are in fact fully 
determined entia secundae intentions. 

(c) Mathematics presented with the aids of such a logical calculus 
could be defined in various ways. In each of such definitions, the logical 
calculus is introduced in such fundamental manner that it is purposeful 
to eliminate the Aristotelian principle of abstraction, to place the logical 
calculus on the top, and to infer remaining formalised theories from this 
calculus by «reconstruction»: the question of the possible order of ranks 
of this reconstruction would be delayed for the future.’ [...] 


* J. Lukasiewicz made serious observations, which imply that already the Aristote- 
lian syllogistics is built in such a way. We can be sure, in any case, that already Stoics de- 
fined precisely logic as the theory of linguistic entities, 1.e. as the theory of objects secun- 
dae intentionis. It is obviously connected very strongly with discovering the propositional 
logic, which is ascribed to them. The Stoics brought the logic interpreted in such a way 
round to the grammar; they did it with the consistency which is clear to us only now. 
The Stoic approach was probably transmitted to the Aristotelian syllogistics. It fully 
dominated the medieval approach to logic. 

* This new «logical» syntax is presented in detail by R. Carnap (1934). 

* My approach to this point does not fully agree with the approach of J. Salamucha. 
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The only essential question which seems to be open here, is the 
question whether and in which degree it is possible to gratify a desire, 
expressed in the claim of interpreting of theological notions essentially 
in analogical manner. During the Cracow session J. Salamucha dis- 
cussed emphatically also this problem. I am able to say nothing on this 
subject, because in spite of my serious efforts I have not succeeded up 
to now in inquiring into the meaning of this claim to such a degree that 
I could say what the matter of it really is. Thus, I limit myself to giving 
an account of the fact that this penetrating Cracow theologian does not 
consider this question to be sufficiently mature for solving; however, he 
personally has no doubt that it also will be solved in favour of the new 
logic. 


Translated from German by Jacek Jadacki 


But J. Salamucha expounded his approach so cautiously and non-dogmatically that I 
will need not here to go into detail. 
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J. SALAMUCHA, “THE APPEARANCE OF ANTINOMIAL 
PROBLEMS WITHIN MEDIEVAL LOGIC” 
[REVIEW] 


X. Jan Salamucha, “Pojawienie sie zagadnieni antynomialnych 

na gruncie logiki sredniowiecznej” 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung 59 [1938] (22), 764—765 

[...] Our classical logic is two-valued, in the sense that in this logic a 

sentence is either true or false. In the famous Aristotelian discussion of 

sentences on future events — 1.e. events which can occur but their oc- 

currence 1s not necessary — we can read the allusion to a logic in which 

we have sentences being neither true, nor false, but «possible». Such a 
logic can be reasonably named three-valued logic. 

The first exact construction of such a logic was made successfully by 
the pioneering Warsaw logician J. Lukasiewicz (see DLZ 1932, p. 1111 
ff.). And now we come to know (see DLZ 1934, pp. 1642 ff.) that this 
three-valued logic was in the past bitterly impugned in Oxford and in 
Paris, after the great William Ockham’s triple defence of it. I do not 
know about a more beautiful example [...] of the creative influence of 
deep-laid metaphysics on logical speculations. 

The figure of William Ockham is also the focus of the study of J. Sa- 
lamucha, who is the author of an excellent dissertation on Ockham’s 
propositional logic (DLZ 1937, pp. 695 ff.). This dissertation was also 
inspired by the new logic, especially by the pressure which 1s laid by the 
scholars studying this logic on the so-called logical antinomies (DLZ 
1937, pp. 1915 ff). The matter is about antinomies of the kind of the 
antinomy of liar. The history of this antinomy 1s elaborated from the 
philological point of view by A. Ruistow in his work from 1910. As far as 
the Middle Ages, when this antinomy was technically named “insolu- 
bila”, many problems awaited explanation. The work of Salamucha 
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distinguishes itself by great accuracy and philological intimacy: we 
should forget never once that, strictly speaking, we do not, at the mo- 
ment, have access to the «texts» of these scholastic masters at all: this 
work shows that Ockham was probably the first person who elaborated 
the above-mentioned antinomies in a monographic manner; it is made 
in such a way that in some texts we can probably see the first timid 
sketch of the Russellian solution, which consists in a planned breaking 
of this apparent sentence. The lavishly quoted Latin text would be in- 
structing also for readers not speaking Polish. [...] 


Translated from German by Jacek Jadacki 
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Johannes Bendiek 


ON THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF PROOFS 
FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. I 
[FRAGMENTS] 


“Zur logischen Struktur der Gottesbeweise. I” 
Franzskanische Studien 38 [1956], 1—38 
Among all the philosophical disciplines, the part of particular meta- 
physics which is called “natural theology”, “theodicy” or “theologic” 
seems to be the subject of the greatest transformations. Many keen 
studies were devoted to explaining notions and the question of legiti- 
macy of forms of inference in this theory. The central place in consid- 
erations of the natural theology is occupied by the so-called proofs for 
the existence of God. When a certain theory is sufficiently developed, it 
is possible to perform its formalisation. In this paper, I shall try to for- 
malize and explain the logical structure of a certain traditional proof of 
the existence of God. I was encouraged to undertake this by the paper 
of Salamucha, “Dowéd ex motu na istnienie Boga. Analiza logiczna ar- 
gumentacji $w. Tomasza z Akwinu” (1934c) [The Proof ex motu for the 
Existence of God. Logical Analysis of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Argument]. 
Salamucha was the first who conducted the study of a certain known 
proof for the existence of God with the aids of modern logic. I wanted 
at the beginning to translate the paper of this Polish theologian and lo- 
gician, but soon it became clear that today — the work of Salamucha 1s 
more than twenty years old — one can do many things in a different 
manner and probably better, and that the scope of analyses should be 
extended. But this paper, apart from the introductory work of Sala- 
mucha, continues to be only rudiments, having all the disadvantages of 
such rudimentary research. [...] 
At the beginning, I shall present a short preliminary remark con- 
cerning the terminology. St. Thomas states continuously: non est pro- 
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cedere in infinitum. It will be shown during the study what is understood 
by this expression [...]. To have an useful and neutral expression at our 
disposal, we shall speak about processus in infinitum. 

We omit the proof against processus in infinitum given in prima ratio 
S.c. G.I, 13, and in Phys. VII, 1.2. We omit it not because it is not inte- 
resting — Salamucha (op. ci.) formalised it — but because it is con- 
nected to much with the Aristotelian physical picture of the world, and 
now it is difficult to take it into consideration seriously. [...] 


Translated from German by Jacek Jadacki 
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Korneliusz Policki 


ON THE FORMALIZATION OF THE PROOF EX MOTU 
FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD! 


W sprawie formalizagji dowodu 
ex molu na istnienie Boga 
Roczniki Filozoficene 23 [1973] (1), 17—30 
In 1934, Rev. J. Salamucha presented an interesting analysis of the ki- 
netic proof for the existence of God given by St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
analysis, contained in the paper Dowédd “ex motu” na istnenie Boga [The 
Proof ex motu for the Existence of God] (1934c) was performed using 
modern formal logic. It includes a formalized kinetic proof for the 
existence of God and many interesting and valuable remarks based on 
St. Thomas’ texts and concerning the justification of the premises of 
that proof. It seems that Rev. Salamucha’s considerations, both the 
formalized proof of the existence for God and the premises used in it, 
have not yet received an appropriate evaluation. In those considera- 
tions there are some seemingly minor formal defects, which escaped 
the notice of their author. The present paper is largely devoted to filling 
these gaps. 

The paper consists of two parts. The first part contains the men- 
tioned supplements to Rev. Salamucha’s analysis. In the second part, I 
present my own formalization of the proof. 

In the paper, I make use of the following logical and set-theoretical 
symbols: 

(a) individual variables, representing objects existing in reality: x, y, z, 

vey Xp Xyy 0005 
(b) variables representing sets of objects: X, Y, Z, ..., X1, X», -..5 
(c) the variable R, representing binary relations between objects; 


| The article was written under the guidance of docent B. Iwanus. 
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(d) connectives of the propositional calculus: negation (~), conjunction 

(A),disyunction (v), implication (>), equivalence (=); 

(e) quantifiers: universal (A), existential (V), individual (V,); 
(f) the symbols of: elementhood (€) and identity (=). 

I define those symbols I use which are different from the above 
when I come to discuss particular problems. I formulate proofs in sup- 
positional form (Borkowski 1970). Expressions beside the lines of a 
proof are the abbreviations of, respectively: 

(ass.) — assumption of proof; 

(add. ass.) — additional assumption of proof; 

(ass. ind.) — assumption of indirect proof; 

(contr.) — contradiction; 

(1.1—contr.) — line (1.1) implies a contradiction; 

(log.) — the expression is a substitution instance of a tautology of 
the predicate calculus with identity. 


I will present the scheme of the kinetic proof for the existence of God 
given by Rev. Salamucha with some minor changes. I use the symbo- 
lism which is nowadays most common in textbooks of logic and set the- 
ory (Borkowski 1970; Rasiowa 1971). 

In his paper, Rev. Salamucha uses, among others, the following 
definitions taken from the theory of relations: 


Df. 1 xe C(R) = Vy(yRxvxRy) 

Df. 2 Reirr = AxAy(xRy>x#y) 

Df. 3 Re trans = AxAyAz[ (xRyayRz)xRz] 

Df. 4 Recon = [(xe C(R)aye C(R)ax4y) 9 (xRyvyRx)] 
Df. 5 ord(R) = [(Reirr)a(Re trans)A(RE con)] 

The above definitions designate, respectively: 


Df. 1 — the field of relation R 
Df. 2 — the set of irreflexive relations 


' The expression x#y is an abbreviation of the expression: ~(x=y). 
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Df. 3 — the set of transitive relations 
Df. 4 — the set of connected relations 
Df. 5 — the set of ordering relations 

Relations designated by definition Df. 5 are often called [strict] l- 
near orderings, while the sets of objects ordered in this way are often 
called chains. Apart from the notions defined above, in the proof there 
are also two constant symbols “f’ and “3”, which in the appropriate 
contexts are read: 


f(x) — x moves (object x is in motion); 
xy — x moves y (object x moves object y). 


Making use of the introduced symbolism, I will now present a sche- 
me of Rev. Salamucha’s proof. 


Premises: 

(aj) Ax[f(x)>Vy(y-3x)] 

(ay) ord(3) 

(ay) Vxlxe C(3)any{[ye CA)axty]xy}] 


These premises state that: 

(a,) For each object which is in motion, there is an object which moves 
it. 

(a) The relation of moving is a [strict] linear ordering. 

(a,;) There is an object belonging to the field of the relation of moving 
which moves every other object belonging to this field (there is a 
first element in the field of the relation of moving). 


Conclusion: 
(a,) Vx] ~flx)aAy{[ye C(3)ax#y] xy} ] 


Expression (a,) states that there is exactly one object which is not in 
motion and which moves all other objects which are in motion (the 
primum movens). 

The author divides the proof of sentence (a4) into two parts. In the 
first, he shows that among the consequences of assumptions (0,)—(Qs) 
and definitions (Df. 1)—(Df. 5) there is the expression: 
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(a!) VxI~f(x)anyt [ye CR) axty]>x>y}] 


He then proves that there is exactly one object which satisfies the 
sentential formula located within the scope of the small quantifier in 
expression (a} ) (Salamucha 1934c, pp. 67f, 85f). 

The proof of sentence (a,) on the grounds of premises (a,)—(a,) and 
definitions Df. 1—5 does not itself make room for serious formal ob- 
jections. Important objections arise, however, in connection with the 
premises accepted by Rev. Salamucha. This refers in particular to the 
condition of connectedness the author imposes on the relation of 
moving; this condition is — as I will attempt to prove — superfluous in 
St. Thomas’ proof. To show this, I will investigate very thoroughly both 
parts of Rev. Salamucha’s proof. 


(4) Ax[f(x) > Vy(y2x)] 


(ay) ord(-) (ass) 
(a3) Vxl[xe C(RA)AAy{[we C(3)ax4y]>x3y} ] 

(1) aeC(>3) (as) 

(2) Ay{[we C(3)aa#y]a>y} 
(1.1) f(a) (add. ass.) 
(1.2) Vy (ya) (a,, 1.1) 
(1.3) ba (1.2) 
(1.4) bE C(3) (Df. 1, 1—3) 
(1.5) a#b (Df. 2, Df. 5, ay, 1.3) 
(1.6) ab (2, 1.4, 1.5) 
(1.7) aa (Df. 3, Df. 5, ay, 1.6, 1.3) 
(1.8) a#a (Df. 2, Df. 5, ay, 1.7) 
(1.9) a=a (log.) 


contr. (1.8, 1.9) 
(3) f(a) (1.1 — contr.) 
(4) vx[-fe)ary{[ye CA)axty]ox-y}] (3.2) 
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Expression (4) has the same form as sentence (a! ), which ends the 
first part of the proof. Rev. Salamucha presented only a sketch of the 
second part (1934c, p. 86). 


B. We assume that in the field of the relation of moving there are at 
least two different objects x, and x5. If object x, is a first element in this 
field, then it satisfies the condition 


(1) Ayi lye C(A)ax#y]x,3y} 
If object x, is also a first element in this field, then also the condition 
(2) Ayi lye CA)Ax #9] x53y} 


is satisfied. 
From the connectedness of the relation of moving, Df. 4, and the as- 
sumption that x;, x» € C(-) we obtain the disjunction 


(3) (X35) V (X_-3X)) 


From (3), definitions Df. 2—5, assumption (a,) and expressions (1) 
and (2) we obtain a contradiction — as it is easy to check. Hence, the 
supposition that there are two different first elements in the field of the 
relation of moving is false. From this and from the previously proved 
theorem (aj) we obtain the conclusion that there is exactly one first 
element in the field of this relation. 

This part of the proof — which I have repeated, with slight modifi- 
cations, after the author — is the weakest point of the interesting and 
certainly valuable logical interpretation of the kinetical proof. The fol- 
lowing objections may be raised against it: 

(a) Let us first of all notice that the condition of connectedness im- 
posed by Rev. Salamucha on the relation of moving is used only in the 
second part of the proof (B). According to Df. 4, this condition states 
that for any two objects x, and x,, either x, moves x, Or X, Moves x, 
which seems to be evidently false. 

This defect of the discussed proof is noticed by, among others, 
S. Kaminski in the work (Granat 1968, p. 110). In Kamuiski’s opinion, 
Rev. Salamucha proves only a theorem according to which in every 
chain of objects which move one another there is a first element. From 
these considerations it does not, however, follow that there is exactly 
one such element. As a matter of fact, it appears that Rev. Salamucha 
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himself is not content with this part of the proof, since he writes: 
“Against the background of this argumentation it may seem that the 
world is an ordered set of moving objects and objects that move, and 
the first element of this only sequence is God. But such a conception of 
the world is not very provable” (Salamucha 1934c, p. 87 [in this volu- 
me: p. 129]). It is also worth stressing that such an understanding of 
the relation of moving finds no justification in the texts of St. Thomas. 

(b) The condition of connectedness is not necessary in the discussed 
proof of St. Thomas. It can be shown that the accepted premises with- 
out the condition of connectedness also imply the theorem that in a 
domain of objects which move and are moved there is exactly one first 
element (Primum Movens). This fact was overlooked by Rev. Salamucha, 
and also — as far as | know — by other authors interested in that 
proof. 

Let us adopt — instead of Df. 5 — the following definition of a 
(partial) [strict] ordering: 
Df.'5. — ord*(R)=[(Reirr)a(Re trans)] 
We leave premises (a,) and (a3) unchanged, but we accept a weaker 
premise instead of premise (ag): (aj), ord* (3). 


The proof of the uniqueness of the first element — basing on 
premises (a), (a;), and definitions Df. 1—3, Df.'. 5 — runs as follows: 


(as) ord*(3) 


(as) Vxlxe C(A)aAyf{fye CA )axzy]ox3y}] (ass.) 
(1) ae C(3) (as) 
(2) Ay{lye C(3)aa#y]a3y} (as) 
(1) fle) aryf{lpeCR)ax, 4] x,3y} (add. ass.) 
(1.2) ~f(x)ANy{ [ye C(B)Ax,#y]xy3y} (add. ass.) 
(1.3) xy#xe (irr) 
(2.1) x,=d (add. ass.) 
(2.2) x,EC(3) (1, 2.1) 
(2.3) xx, (1.2, 2.2, 1.3) 


(2.4) x ,EC(3) (Df. 1, 2.3) 
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(2.5) xx, (1.1, 2.4, 1.3) 
(2.6) x,3x, (Df. 3, Df.'5, (a!), 2.5, 2.3) 
(2.7) x,#x, (Df. 2, Df.' 5, (al), 2.6) 
(2.8) x =x, (log.) 
(1.4) x 4a (2.1 — contr.) 
(1.5) x,3a (1.1, 1, 1.4) 
(1.6) x,eC(3) (Df. 1, 1.5) 
(1.7) ax, (2, 1.6, 1.4) 
(1.8) x,y, (Df. 3, Df.! 5, (aj), 1.5, 1.7) 
(1.9) x,#x, (Df. 2, Df.' 5, (al), 1.8) 
(1.10) x,=x, (Log) 
contr. (1.9, 1.10) 
(3) Ax AeA] fo )ary{lye CA) ax #9] 9x 3y} A~L-f02) 


Ay{ [ye C(A)Axg#y]x93y }x)=x5))) » 
(1.1, 1.2, 1.3 — contr.) 


From line (3) and from the fact that sentence (a}) has already been 
proved we obtain: 


(4) Vx] f(x)anyt [ye C(R)axty ]>x-3y } J 
Expression (4) ends the proof. 

I would like to stress the fact that — as it is easy to check — we did 
not use the condition of the connectedness of relation in the first part 
of the proof (A). Thus, the proof of part A will not change if we replace 
premise (ay) by premise (a}), and definition Df. 5 — by definition Df.'5. 


II 
It seems that once the condition of connectedness is dropped, Rev. 


Salamucha’s formalization corresponds to a greater degree with the 
intentions which guided St. Thomas when he formulated his unforma- 
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lized proof for the existence of God. This is not the only simplification 
which can be made in that proof. Certain objections may also be raised 
against the third premise, which — as it is easy to notice — differs 
[only] slightly from the conclusion Rev. Salamucha proves. 

I will now present an attempt at the formalization of the discussed 
proof which differs from the one given by Rev. Salamucha. It must be 
stressed, however, that my construction reaches far beyond the consi- 
derations of St. Thomas (it nevertheless remains, in my opinion, in 
agreement with their main idea). In particular, I make use of some 
theorems of set theory which, for obvious reasons, were not known to 
St. Thomas. 

Let D denote the set of objects which move and are moved. I as- 
sume this set is not empty: D # ©. This assumption agrees with an em- 
pirical thesis accepted by St. Thomas: objects in motion are given to us 
in sensory perception. I also assume — just like Rev. Salamucha did — 
that this set is ordered; this is not, however, a linear ordering (there 1s 
no condition of connectedness). In the proof, I use the following defi- 
nitions: 


Df.* 1. Reuzrr(A)=Ax[xe AS ~(xRx)] 

Df.* 2. Rerefl(A)=\x[xe A3(xRx)] 

Df.* 3. Resym(A)=AyAx[(yeE Aa xe A) (xRy>yRx)] 

Df.* 4. Reas*(A)BAxAy{ (xe Aa ye A) [(xRyayRx)x=y |} 

Df.* 5. Retrans(A)B=AxAyAz{ xe Anye Anze A) [( xRyayRz)>xRz}t 
Df£.* 6. Reord(A)=[Reirr(A)aRe trans(A)}° 

Df.* 7. Reord*(A)=[Re refl(A)aReas*(A)aRe trans(A)] 


The above definitions, slightly different from the definitions of Rev. 
Salamucha, designate as follows: 
Df.* 1 — the set of relations irreflexive in set A 
Df.* 2 — the set of relations reflexive in set A 
Df.* 3 — the set of relations symmetric in set A 
Df.* 4 — the set of relations antisymmetric in set A 
Df.* 5 — the set of relations transitive in set A 


* Relations of such kind, nowadays usually called orderings, were once referred to 
as partial orderings. 
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Df.* 6 — the set of relations [strictly] ordering set A 
Df.* 7 — the set of relations ordering set A 

Between the orderings designated by definitions Df.* 6 and Df.* 7 
— which used to be called partial orderings — there is a specific rela- 
tionship I will make use of. 

I will use the symbol “C” to denote the relation of moving. In fur- 
ther considerations, it will be convenient to accept the so-called Kura- 
towski—Zorn lemma which I make important use of in the main proof; 
this relation is a converse of the relation analysed by Rev. Salamucha. I 
thus read expressions of the type “xt-y” as: “object x is moved by object 
y”. It is obvious that this relation is also irreflexive and transitive. 

I therefore assume that set D is ordered by relation “t-” in the sense 
of definition Df.* 6, 1.e.: 


(a) Ce ord(D)AD#0 (1* ass.) 


Premise (a,) 1S, as it seems, in complete accordance with the consi- 
derations of St. Thomas. In the proof, I also make use of the following 
definitions and theorems: 


Df.*8  AxAy{(xe Daye D)[xxy=(x-yvx=y)]} 


I read the expression “x<y” as “object x is moved by object y or is 
identical with y”. Relation is characterised by (among others) the fol- 
lowing lemmas, in the proof of which I use premise (a,): 


Ll. Ax(xE D> xx x) (Df.* 8) 

L 2. AxAyt{xe Daye D)[(x<yayxx)x=y]} 

Proof: 
(1) xeDayeD (ass.) 
(2)  x<yayxx (ass.) 
(3) (xteyvx=y)aA(yervx=y) (Df.* 8, 1.2) 
(4) x=y (a,, Df.* 1, Df.* 5, 3) 

L 3. AxAyAz{(xe Daye Daze D)[(x<yay<z)x<z]} 

Proof: 


(1) AxAyAz(xe Daye Daze D) (ass.) 
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(2) x<yay<z (ass.) 
(3) 9 (xtyvx=y)A(yezvy=z) (Df.* 8, 2) 
(4) (x&zvx=z) (a,, Df.* 1, Df.* 5, 3) 
(5) (x<z) (Df.* 8, 4) 


In accordance with lemmas L 1—3: if relation “€” orders set D in 
the sense of definition Df.* 6, then relation “<” orders set D in the 
sense of definition Df.* 7. The following thesis is therefore true: 


(a,*)  <eord*(D)AD4@ (a,, L 1—8, Df.* 1, Df.* 5) 


Let set A be ordered in the sense of definition Df.* 7, i.e. (B,) <é 
ord*(A). With this assumption, I introduce the following definitions: 


Df.*9 = max(x,A)={xe AAAylye A (xxyx=y)]} 


An element x which satisfies the right side of Df.* 9 is called a 
maximal element insetA (ie. an object which is not moved 
by anything different from itself). Of course, there may be many such 
elements in set A. It 1s easy to check that the right side of definition 
Df.* 9 is equivalent (on the grounds of premise (a,) and definitions: 
Df.* 1, Df.* 5, Df.* 8) to the formula: 


xe AnAylye A (—x)] 
Df.* 10) gr(x,A)=[xe Ant Aylye AS (yx) EAy[ (ye Anxty) 9 x) ]} | 


An element which satisfies the right side of definition Df.* 10 1s 
called the greatest element in setA (i.e. not moved by any 
other object). As it is known, there is exactly one such element, if it 
exists at all. 


Df.* 11 K(Y,A)E{Y<AAAxAy[(xE Anye A) (xxyvy<x)] } 


Expression K(Y, A) is read as: “Y is a chain contained in the ordered 
set A”. 


Df.* 12 upp(a,Y,A)=[ae AAAx(xE yo x<a)] 


Element a is calledan upper bound of set Y contained in set 
A. It is worth reminding that definitions Df.* 9—12 are preceded by 
thesis (B,). 
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In the further part of my considerations, I make use of a theorem 
known as the Kuratowski—Zorn lemma. 

(B,) Let A be a set ordered in the sense of definition Df.* 7. If for 
each chain Y<A there is an upper bound in set A, then there is a maxi- 
mal element in A (Rasiowa 1971, pp. 121f). In a set satisfying thesis 
(By) there can be many maximal elements. 

In accordance with the 1“ premise and thesis (a,*), which follows 
from that premise, the set D of objects which move and are moved is 
ordered in the sense of definition Df.* 7. Let us assume that it satisfies 
also the following thesis: 

(a,) For any two chains X, and X, contained in D there is a common 
upper bound (2"¢ premise). 

Thesis (a,) is stronger than the condition imposed on chain Y which 
is mentioned in the Kuratowski—Zorn lemma. It 1s, however, clear that 
the 2" premise is weaker than the premise (a;) analysed by Rev. Sala- 
mucha. 

I will show that the 1“ and 2™ premise, together with the Kuratow- 
ski—Zorn lemma (B,) imply the following theorem: 

(Y) In the set D of objects which move and are moved there is a 
greatest element (Primum Movens). 


Proof: 
(1) <e ord* (D)AD#0 (ass.) 
(2) AXAY{[K(X,D)aK(Y,D)]>Vy[upp(y,X,D)aupp(y,Y,D)]} 
(ass.) 
(3) Vz[max(z,D)] (By, 1.2) 
(1.1) = max(z,,D)Aamax(z>,D) (add. ass.) 
(1.2) VX[K(X,D)az,EX] (1) 
(1.3) VY[K(Y,D)azye Y] (1) 
(1.4) K(X,,D)az,eXx, (1.2, 1.3) 
(1.5) K(X,,D)aze Xy (1.2, 1.3) 
(1.6)  Vy[upp(y,.X,,D)aupp(y,X.D] (2, 1.4, 1.5) 


(1.7) upp(a,X,,D)aupp(a,X»,D) (1.6) 
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(1.8) 

(1.9) 

(1.10) 
(1.11) 
(1.12) 
(1.13) 
(1.14) 
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Z1<ANZ54 

z,€ DANy[ye D(z) 9=2,)] 
Zy€ DAAy[ye D> (2k y=2y) | 
ae D 

213 a=Z, 

2yLA=2y 


Z\=Zo 


(4) AxAy {[max(x,D)amax(y,D)]—x=y } 


(Df.* 12, 1.4, 1.5) 
(Df.* 9, 1.1) 
(Df.* 9, 1.1) 

(Df.* 12, 1.7) 
(1.9, 1.10, 1.11) 
(1.9, 1.10, 1.11) 
(1.8, 1.12, 1.13) 

(1.1 > 1.14) 


In accordance with lines (3) and (4), there is exactly on maximal 


element in set D. I will now show that this element is at the same time 


the greatest element in set D. 


(5) max(x,,D) 
(2.1) ~gr(z,,D) 
(2.2) Vy[yeD>~(y<x,)] 
(2.3)  y,e Da~(y,<)) 
(2.4)  VX[K(X,D)axjeX] 
(2.5) VYLK(Y,D)aye Y] 
(2.6) K(X,,D)ax,e X,aK(Y,,D)ayeY, 
(2.7) — upp(z,,X,,D)aupp(z,,¥,,D) 
(2.8)  z€DAAx(xe X,>x<z,) 
(2.9) zeDaAyye Y,>y<,) 
(2.10) x, <z, Ay, Xz, 
(2.11) x,eDaAAy[ye D(x, <yx\>9)] 
(2.12) x\<Z, x) =z, 
(2.13) x =z, 
(2.14) yixx, 


contr.(2.3, 2.14) 


(3) 
(add. ass.) 


(Df.* 10, 2.1, 3, Df.* 9) 


(2.1) 
(1) 

(1) 

(2.4, 2.5) 

(2, 2.6) 
(Df.* 12, 2.7) 
(Df.* 12, 2.7) 
(2.8, 2.9, 2.6) 
(Df.* 9, 5) 
(2.11, 2.8) 
(2.12, 2.10) 
(2.10, 2.13) 
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(6) upp(x),D) (2.1 — contr.) 


Line (6) completes the proof of theorem (Y). An important role in 
the proof which I have presented is played by the Kuratowski—Zorn 
lemma. This lemma is not elementary; its proof requires, among 
others, the axiom of choice. It is therefore clear that domain D (of 
objects which move and are moved) may be infinite. 
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JAN SALAMUCHA’S EFFORTS 
TOWARDS THE METHODOLOGICAL MODERNIZATION 
OF THEISTIC METAPHYSICS 


Communication and Cognition 
25 [1982] (2), 133—146 
This article describes the attempts, undertaken in Poland in the years 
1930—1937 by Jan Salamucha, to modernize the language and me- 
thods of theistic metaphysics.' The term “theistic metaphysics” refers to 
neoscholastic thomistically oriented philosophy which includes general 
metaphysics, theodicy and those branches of theology which are built 
up with the help of philosophical concepts. Some of the expressions of 
metaphysics thus understood belong to the class of expressions within 
the language of religion. Instead of “theistic metaphysics”, we will use 
such terms as: traditional (or classical) metaphysics, neoscholastic phi- 
losophy and Christian philosophy. The contents of this article can be 
arranged under the following headings: 


1. The philosophical tendencies, with which Salamucha came into 
contact. 


' Jan Salamucha (1903—1944), catholic Priest, logician and philosopher. He lec- 
tured in the philosophical disciplines, first in the Theological Seminary in Warsaw, and 
from 1934 in the University of Cracow (cf. Sobocinski 1958). His scientific studies may 
be arranged in the following groups: 

(1) works dealing with ancient and -mediaeval philosophy, with particular regard to 
logical questions (Salamucha 1930, 1935b, 1937d), 

(2) works dealing with the possibility of applying contemporary logic in neoscholastic 
philosophy (Salamucha 1934c, 1936d, 1937b, 1937c, 1937f, fragments of the work Styl 
filozofti chrzescijanskiej [The Style of Christian Philosophy], discovered after war and pub- 
lished in six articles in Tygodnik Powszechny, cf. Salamucha 1946c, 1946e, 1946g—1946)); 

(3) works in the field of ethics (Salamucha 1936e, 1939b). 
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2. Salamucha’s responses to his opponents’ objections to the appli- 
cation of logistic to theistic metaphysics. 

3. Salamucha’s views on the role of deduction in theistic metaphy- 
SICS. 

4. The example of the application of logistic in metaphysical rea- 
soning given by Salamucha. 

5. Contemporary evaluation of the application of logistic in meta- 


physics. 


1. From his studies in the Faculty of Theology at the University of War- 
saw Salamucha took both a knowledge of theistic metaphysics and a 
belief that it has a lasting value, at least insofar as its content. On the 
other hand he received an excellent education in the field of logic, 
which he studied under J. Lukasiewicz and S. Lesniewski, and he knew 
the results of the research of the Polish Analytical School of that time. 
The founder of that school was K. Twardowski, a student of F. Bren- 
tano, and inspirator of detailed analysis in philosophy, promoter of ra- 
tionalism, realism in epistemology and objectivity in the theory of 
truth. Twardowski’s role in the creation of an analytical movement in 
Poland during the interwar period might be compared to ‘the role 
played by G. E. Moore in the creation of the British Analytical School. 
In Poland, to the same degree as in Great Britain, the analytical atti- 
tude in philosophy was conducive to detailed research in the field of 
semantics, the theory of science and mathematical logic, though in ad- 
dition the possibility of treating rationally at least some of the classical 
problems of the philosophy was not discarded (cf. Skolimowski 1967). 
In this situation, the following question naturally suggested itself to 
Salamucha: How may we take advantage of the conceptual apparatus 
of contemporary logic in the modernization of the formal side of neo- 
scholastic philosophy? From the publications of this author it is easy to 
read that this question did not have a purely theoretical impact. In 
Poland, during the interwar years, almost all of the philosophers tea- 
ching in the institutes under the direction of the Catholic Church were 
neoscholastics. The perspectives for the development of neoscholasti- 
cism were also noticed as evidenced by the International Congress of 
Thomistic Philosophy held in Poznan in 1934. Salamucha supported 
the defenders of this current in Christian philosophy, though he was 
convinced that it had to be given a new form, nearer to the mentality of 
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contemporary people. It is worthwhile recalling that this conviction was 
not isolated. Around that same time J. S. Zybura had circulated in the 
United States a questionnaire dealing with the vitality of Christian 
philosophy. Among the responses there were few voices that completely 
condemned the traditional style of philosophical thought. Neverthe- 
less, it was noted among others that neoscholastic philosophy, taught as 
a rule in religious seminaries, had not yet come into lively contact with 
the new logic, although it could find in it the basis for its development 
(cf. Zybura 1936, pp. 30, 60, 114). 

The criticism of neoscholasticism on the part of the Polish Analytic 
School was restrained and had its place on the sidelines of its activity. 
On the contrary, the programme of the new scientific philosophy, pro- 
claimed by the neopositivists of the Vienna Circle, undercut the very 
roots of philosophy in its traditional understanding. Thus, the call for 
the renewal of neoscholastic metaphysics, with the help of the cognitive 
tools developed by contemporary logic, was actualized, and in this way 
it stood in opposition to the expansive posture of the neopositivists of 
that time. Beyond just a defense against attacks, it was also a matter of 
renewing neoscholasticism for its own internal development. 

Salamucha’s proposals concerning methods by which such a re- 
newal might take place, were soon shared by J. M. Bochenski and J. F. 
Drewnowski. In this way a small group of people, sometimes referred 
to as the Cracow Circle, developed an energetic programme of activity 
(cf. Jordan 1963, pp. 47 and 102). Upon the occasion of the Third 
Polish Philosophical Congress in Cracow in 1936, this group organized 
a special symposium, in which Poland’s foremost logician J. Lukasie- 
wicz participated. He was clearly sympathetic to the endeavours of Sa- 
lamucha and his companions. The main topic of the symposium was 
the matter of the relationship between mathematical logic (also known 
as logistic at this time) and traditional metaphysics. Most of the repre- 
sentatives of this metaphysics had reservations towards attempts to re- 
build it methodologically. The objections against logistic, which they 
raised during the discussion, can be brought to the following three: (1) 
Logistic conventionalizes science, since it introduces relativity of axioms, 
it doesn’t look for truth in science, but only for connections between 
theses, it accepts a multivariate logic. (2) Logistic mechanizes thinking 
and kills philosophical creativity. (3) Logistic cannot be applied to 
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metaphysics as it assumes unambiguity in concepts, while analogous 
concepts appear in metaphysics. 


2. In the situation described, the first task before the Cracow Circle was 
in essence the elimination of reservations towards their programme to 
rebuild metaphysics, and the gaining of supporters. Bochenski formu- 
lated a reply to objection (1), in which he showed that it flows from a 
lack of understanding of the nature of logistic, which is just a con- 
venient and pure theory of deduction (cf. Bochenski 1937a). Sala- 
mucha replied to objection (2) in the following manner (Salamucha 
1937b, pp. 118—120). 

The psychic motor of scientific creativity will always be certain emo- 
tional-intuitive experiences; logistic does not kill these, neither can it 
replace them. But, thanks to the tools of logic, the original, confused 
ideas, are tightly controlled and receive a scientific form. The thought 
put forward through the help of the apparatus of logic, supplemented 
at most by reference to repeated experience, is mechanized in the 
sense that (a) subjective emotional-intuitive factors have been elimi- 
nated from it, (b) the role of intuition has been limited to the points of 
contact between scientific theory and the field of the study and control 
of the specific relations of the proof. But, thanks to this mechanization, 
the thought then gains scientific value. Logistic mechanizes human 
thought to a greater degree than traditional logic in that it allows for 
more precise concepts. In accordance with scholastic scientific tradition, 
philosophy must be built up with the help of rigorous logical tools, and 
all other types of philosophy are at most the raw material, which might 
be eventually scientifically worked out. Those who want to eliminate 
from the philosophy the apparatus of logic, eliminate philosophy from 
the field of science, and make from it a collection of beliefs proclaimed 
by particular philosophers and presented to others in a more or less 
suggestive manner. 

All attempts to make philosophy more rigorous contain, of course, 
certain dangers. These attempts can be exaggerated or deformed (Sala- 
mucha 1936d, pp. 80—88). But these dangers are certainly smaller 
than the catastrophe caused by those who propagate various irrational 
methods of philosophizing. As part of their programme, they eliminate 
scientific and support unscientific philosophy. The supporters of some 
narrow and one-sided rigorousness at most deny philosophy, but they 
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do not litter the field with pseudoscientific creatures. Even giving phi- 
losophy improper methodical postulates, as a side effect, contributes to 
its development, if only people can be found who can critically evaluate 
these postulates and apply them properly to philosophy. 

Salamucha’s reply to objection (3) can be summarized as follows (Sa- 
lamucha 1937c, pp. 146—150). In the metaphysical treatises about 
God we can find many expressions, found also in the languages of 
other sciences, which have different meanings there. We are afraid that 
associations from those other fields, using the same structural expres- 
sions, will be a hindrance when there is a solely intuitive development 
of metaphysics, and in this manner the explanations will be deformed 
(above all the danger of anthropomorphism). In this situation, it is ne- 
cessary to guard oneself against all these foreign associations. ‘This can 
be done only through the formalization of the language of metaphy- 
sics. Thus, not only should we not fear the application of logistic to 
theistic philosophy, but particularily with regard to the danger of 
«sliding» into other fields described above, we ought to introduce as 
quickly as possible these subtle logical tools. In the development of a 
theory of analogous assertion the scholastics based themselves on the 
concept of geometrical proposition, since they did not have a better 
one at their disposal. Contemporary logic suggests more subtle con- 
cepts — above all the concept of isomorphism of relations. Beyond this, 
it is false that the matter of analogousness of concepts is wholly alien to 
it. The so-called expressions of typical ambiguity appear in it, and have 
features in common with the analogous terms of metaphysics. Sala- 
mucha foresaw that with the creation of a new theory of analogous as- 
sertion the concept of isomorphism of relation would be very useful, 
but he could not yet present such a theory.” This idea was developed 
and worked out much later by Bochenski (1948b). We can add, as an 
aside, that the question of the analogousness of language expressions 
was and continues to be treated by some representatives of the British 
Linguistic in Philosophy (cf. for example High 1972, pp. 103f). 

We have already mentioned above that one of the main reasons for 
the initiatives of Salamucha and his associates was the desire to oppose 
the expansive programme of the Vienna Circle. It is apparent that at 


> J.F. Drewnowski defined a similar opinion at the time (cf. Drewnowski 1934b, pp. 
286—289 ; 1937, pp. 52—54). 
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the beginning of the thirties this Circle had markedly positivist tenden- 
cies, and had a negative attitude to philosophy in the classical sense: all 
statements which did not belong to the specific sciences were allegedly 
obviously not sensible. Besides this, they proclaimed the unity of know- 
ledge. The most precise expression of this was found in physicalism: all 
scientific theses which do not belong to logic and mathematics can be 
uttered in the language of physics, and all the theses of logic and 
mathematics are pure tautologies, which serve to transform other 
scientific statements. This negative position towards philosophy (physi- 
calism), and besides this the obvious nominalistic tendencies, had to 
bring out a strong reservation in philosophical circles, and particularly 
in Christian philosophical circles. There were reservations about the 
very programme of neopositivism, and as a result about the new logic. 
For some philosophers it seemed that this programme grew out of — 
among other things — the use of logistic, as the neopositivists of that 
time presented the most highly developed attempts to apply the new 
logic to philosophy. Salamucha argued that neopositivism is not wholly 
functionally determined by the use of logistical tools. Evidence of this 1s 
— in the first place — the possibility of criticizing it from within, as was 
shown by R. Ingarden (1934). Further, the fact that there are great ex- 
perts or pioneers of logistic (e.g. J. Lukasiewicz, H. Scholz), who speak 
out against the programme of the Vienna Circle, lends support against 
the view that there is some functional dependence. 

With the reference to the neopositivists’ very objection that “philo- 
sophical theses are nonsensical”, Salamucha writes that it does not 
reach traditional metaphysics, though it may be valid in the case of 
certain modern metaphysical systems. The scholastics have understood 
what great a danger exists in falling into the sterile world of manipula- 
tion in metaphysical studies, with regard to the particular difficulties 
met in checking metaphysical theses. Therefore also long before the 
appearance of the Vienna Circle the postulate of «constitutiveness» of 
concepts was fundamental in the whole scholastic philosophy, in the 
form: nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu. However, the old 
interpretation of this postulate and the old manner of tying the data of 
experience with metaphysical concepts are not longer adequate. If we 
wish to show persuasively the connection of analogous terms of meta- 
physics with concrete objects, and successfully defend this against the 
objections of neopositivism, we must in the end reach for more subtle 
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instruments of contemporary logic. Particularily useful in this are con- 
cepts from semantics and the theory of relations (Salamucha 1937c, pp. 
137f, 140, 150). 


3. As we have already noted, Salamucha’s attempt to logically moderni- 
ze theistic metaphysics followed not only from a desire to defend this 
metaphysics against the attacks of neopositivism, but also from a con- 
cern about its internal development. He was convinced that the proper 
method in Christian philosophy is the deductive method, and logistic is 
in the first place a precise theory of deduction. The following state- 
ments are his contribution to the discussion with those whose negative 
attitude towards the possibility of applying logistic in the field of phi- 
losophy was based upon the belief that deduction is a form of reaso- 
ning alien to philosophy (Salamucha 1937c, pp. 139f). 

(1) If someone eliminates the deduction from Christian philosophy, 
he stands in direct opposition to the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition 
and would have to submit classical metaphysics to a more radical me- 
thodical reconstruction than that suggested by the supporters of logis- 
tic. (2) It is necessary to consider whether such a radical reconstruction 
will not cause certain subjects to drop out of philosophy, subjects which 
have traditionally belonged to it: e.g. the solution of the question of the 
existence of God through the deductive method, the syllogistic study of 
the attributes of God, the analogous elements from rational psychology, 
etc. These subjects, if they are eliminated from philosophy, either stop 
being treated as the subjects of some responsible and established body 
of knowledge, or they will be included in some non-philosophical 
science, which will not be of benefit to it. (3) Finally, and it is necessary 
to remember this also, if the elimination of deduction from true meta- 
physical treatises is for it at the very least a strong shock, then the 
elimination of deduction from theology is for that discipline an obvious 
catastrophe. Theology is a science which is in its essence deductive, 
based upon statements of Revelation or authoritatively asserted by the 
Church as its axioms. 

As he was convinced of the deductive nature of Christian philoso- 
phy, Salamucha took a more detailed interest in traditional concept of 
proof, so as to examine its origins and possible further usefulness. 
There is not room to recount the contents of the large study Pojecie de- 
dukcji u Arystotelesa 1 Sw. Tomasza z Akwinu [The Notion of Deduction in 
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Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas] (1930), but it will be valuable to cite 
his general conclusions and show how the author made use of them in 
his polemic with the opponents of logistic. 

(1) One cannot place Aristotelian logic in opposition to mathemati- 
cal logic and present it as a concise and finished system. It becomes ap- 
parent that there are obvious inconsistencies and conflicts in the rules. 
In order to explain these internal deficiencies, Salamucha presented 
the explicative hypothesis: Aristotle’s logical work was not a completely 
harmonized system of mathematical reasoning, the logic of the natural 
hierarchy of classes and the rules of reasoning in the natural sciences. 
Medieval authors, among them St. Thomas Aquinas, did not add any- 
thing important and new to such a theory of deductive reasoning. 

(2) In discussions on the subject of differences between mathemati- 
cal and traditional logic, some defended the following contrast: logistic 
is exclusively a logic for mathematics and Aristotelian logic is a philo- 
sophical logic. This statement was uttered in a twofold sense. Some- 
times it was based upon the historical fact that logistic arose chiefly out 
of a crisis in mathematics, and developed almost exclusively in the field 
of the analysis of mathematical reasoning. On the other hand, Aristotle 
was to have developed his logic on the basis of the need to analyze 
problems of extra-mathematical reasoning. Salamucha showed that this 
contrast 1s not valid. Not only logistic developed in the field of the the- 
ory of mathematics. Aristotle proceeded in the same manner: almost all 
the examples in Anal. Post. are from geometry. There is nothing 
strange in this as the best field of study for logic is in those sciences, in 
which reasoning is most rigorous, and the interests of logicians are di- 
rected always into mathematics. 

Others contrasted logistic with traditional logic, as philosophical, in 
the sense that the forms of reasoning proper to the first were appli- 
cable only to mathematics, while the laws of traditional logic could be 
useful in philosophy. Salamucha eliminates the opposition in this sense 
as well. He reminds us in the first place that already in the construction 
of traditional logic it was necessary to build upon certain laws, which 
logistic finally formulates (e.g. by showing the correctness of syllogistic 
formulae other than the first figure). Before a knowledge of logistic, we 
apply these laws independently, in the same way as a man with no 
knowledge of logic at all applies some logical forms, when he reasons 
correctly. 
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(3) Still others expressed the fear that the new development of logic 
will force human thought into stiff frames, and in this way will render 
it poorer. Salamucha explained that logic, though it is an instrument 
for other sciences, develops in the background of the actual process of 
scientific cognition, just as grammar appears in the background of an 
evolving language. The function of a logician is not in putting forward 
artificial rules from his own imagination. It is thought in the study of 
various methods of reasoning already in use in the sciences or outside 
the sciences, their collection and supplementing. The new logic is not 
necessarily a wholly new way of reasoning. Aristotle already under- 
stood certain mathematical proofs, though he did not know how to 
force them into syllogistic form. But the development of logic is the in- 
creased rigourousness of scientific study, and the greater the rigou- 
rousness the smaller the difference with theory, and the greater the 
guarantee of truth (Salamucha 1930, pp. 123—127). 


4. Almost all Salamucha’s conclusions described in points (2) and (3) 
are today universally accepted, but in the thirties they were not wholly 
obvious for a significant group of neoscholastics. It is thus undoubtedly 
to Salamucha’s credit that he could clearly present them and what is 
more, drew from them practical consequences. Not only did he defuse 
the fears of the opponents of the postulate to apply logistic tools in 
metaphysics, but he tried to realize this postulate himself. In the col- 
lection of lectures The Style of Christian Philosophy he applied the con- 
cepts of logical semiotics to the description of the nature of classical 
metaphysics and its relation to other fields of cognition.” However, he 
gained the greatest fame for his transposition to the language of logic 
from Whitehead and Russell’s Principia Mathematica a typical meta- 
physical reasoning: proof ex motu for the existence of God (Salamucha 
1934b)*. The choice of primae viae Thomae Aquinatis was motivated, in 
this author’s opinion, by its subtle and complicated construction, which 
makes it interesting material for the logician. 

He was concerned with the exposition and distinct formulation of 
all the assumption of the ex motu proof, and the demonstration of its 
basic structure. He realized this in the following manner: he utilized 


> See the list of Salamucha’s works. 
+ With reference to Salamucha’s article are written: (Bendiek 1956), (Barbo 1960), 
(Policki 1975). 
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the classical logical equation, in which he changed certain theses for 
rules of drawing conclusions, or he interpreted them ontologically and 
treated them as assumptions. To this he added symbolically written 
axioms which specified the metaphysically understood motion and se- 
veral formal definitions of the attributes of the relation of motion. The 
axioms are chosen so that they are adequate for establishing statements 
concerning the existence of such being, that is not itself in motion, but 
moves everything that is in motion. The main scheme of the proof is 
presented as follows. 


Ax[fx—Vt(tRx)] 

ARLK(R)] 

Vy(ye C’R) 
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In everyday language, this reasoning may be described thus: 

1. if anything moves, there exists a motor, which moves that thing; 

2. the relation of motion is an ordering relation, in other words, it is 
coherent, irreflexive and transitive; 

3. there exists at least one object in motion (there exists y belonging to 
the set of all objects, among which there exists a relation of motion); 

4. for every u: if u is not identical to y and is in motion (belongs to the 
same set as y: the set of all objects between which there 1s the rela- 
tion of motion), then y moves u; 

5. therefore (the horizontal line separates the conclusion from the as- 
sumptions): there exists a motor w, which is not itself in motion and 
moves every thing (each w), if that u is different from it (from w) and 
is in motion. 

The premises described are not statements immediately obvious 
and demand separate establishment, in which it is necessary again to 
accept a dozen or more axioms. The author carries through this se- 
cond step and establishes the above mentioned premises on the basis of 
numerous assumptions. 


5. What can be said today about this transposition of the ex motu proof? 
Contemporary experts in the field point out that Salamucha invalidly 
characterized the relation of metaphysical motion as coherent in its 
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whole range, and thus premise (2) must be formulated in a weaker 
form (cf. Nieznanski 1979). But this material error does not have any 
influence on the general evaluation of Salamucha’s operation. What is 
its result? The recording of the ex motu proof in the language of logical 
equations makes its structure obvious and guards against making for- 
mal errors in drawing conclusions. It also shows what assumptions are 
necessary in the proof. But as to the cognitive value of the proof itself, 
it does not make it greater in any way. The conclusion (5) asserts only 
that in every well ordered series of objects which cause motion or are 
moved, there exists a first motor, which is not moved. This is not 
enough to establish the thesis concerning the existence of the Absolute. 
It is necessary to prove further that in a set containing all real beings 
there exists only one first motor itself unmoved, as this is fundamental 
to a metaphysical ex motu proof. Besides, for metaphysics it is important 
not so much to show the connection of implication between the pre- 
mises and the conclusions (in metaphysical reasoning these connections 
are usually very simple), as it is to justify the general premise: every 
being in motion is dependent in its motion on one stationary motor — 
the Absolute. Salamucha, however, was forced to include such a pre- 
mise among his many assumptions. As a result, the whole cognitive 
operation to prove the existence of God took a hypothetical-deductive 
status: if we accept such and such theses about the dependence of every 
motion on a single motor, then there exists a prime and single motor 
which is itself stationary (cf. Kaminski and Zdybicka 1968, pp. 92f; Ka- 
minski 1964). 

These critical observations do not have as their purpose the dis- 
crediting Salamucha’s daring — for the beginning of the 1930s — en- 
deavours. Overall, it had positive effects. The model which the author 
gave, realizes in a pioneering way the postulate to formalize that which 
can be formalized in the operations of metaphysics. In particular, he 
makes it apparent that metaphysical reasoning, which is fairly simple in 
its intuitive understanding, must be divided into many steps, if one 
wants to describe their logical structure. It is more important though, 
that this model helped metaphysicians better understand the specific 
rules governing their «word game», very different from the «word game» 
of logicians. It became obvious that not only the old syllogistic logic, 
but also the very built-up contemporary logic is not adequate for a full 
characterization of thinking in metaphysics. It is a matter of the intel- 
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lectual perception of intrabeing and interbeing relations, conditioning 
the very existence of every being or beings in the categories distin- 
guished. This intellectual perception, properly prepared from the side 
of language, mind and objects, is the source of the basic theses of classi- 
cal philosophy. Logical operations can be helpful in their precision, in 
establishing the connections between them, in the deductions of certain 
corollary theses, and thus they fulfill only an auxiliary function. We 
should remind ourselves that the role of intellectual intuition in proofs 
of the existence of God is underlined presently not only by the propo- 
nents of classical metaphysics. Thus for example, I. T: Ramsey, a well 
known author of the British School of Analytical Philosophy, treats tra- 
ditional arguments for the existence of God as short descriptions of a 
«disclosure situation», in which the intuitional act of transcendental 
existence has an essential meaning (cf. Ramsey 1961, pp. 172f). 

When it is a matter of the general evaluation of the application of 
logistic to classical metaphysics, then, according to its contemporary 
representatives, it can be described in the following points. (1) Attempts 
to apply logic directly to philosophy brought about the deformation of 
the latter; we cannot use the language of logic as the language of 
metaphysics, and logical ties as connections between metaphysical the- 
ses. (2) Given the basic differences of metaphysical cognition, we are 
not justified in treating contemporary theory of science (deductive as 
well as inductive) as the methodology of metaphysics. (3) It is possible 
and necessary to utilize semiotics in the analysis and construction of the 
language of metaphysics. The instrumental character of logic is not 
based on its being a ready-made machine in the solution of philosophi- 
cal problems, but on its having worked out many model concepts and 
methods, which have an auxiliary application in theistic metaphysics, 
but after its appropriate accommodation (cf. Kaminski 1962). 

In the end, it became apparent that Salamucha expected more from 
logistic than it could give (during the 1930’s the same was expected 
from the new logic by many of its enthusiasts). We should nevertheless 
remember that he did not have enough time to make his pioneering 
work more precise, and to check it from all perspectives. The outbreak 
of World War II stopped his scientific activity. He could not give lec- 
tures nor publish his works. From the accounts of his friends we know 
only that he continued — to the extent that his situation allowed — his 
scientific interests. He even gave, before a small audience, a lecture in 
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which he presented an attempt to axiomatize the whole of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ philosophy (cf. Michalski 1946, p. 338). After the Warsaw Up- 
rising of 1944 was suppressed, Salamucha was shot by a German 
squad. 

In conclusion, let us note, that those tendencies in the metho- 
dological modernization of theistic metaphysics, started by Salamucha, 
are developed to this day in Christian philosophical circles in Poland. 
During the fifties (from 1952) at the Catholic University in Lublin the 
so-called metaphilosophical conversatorium was active. Its participants 
were, among others, J. Kalinowski, $. Kaminski, A. Stepien, and in the 
early period K. Wojtyla (then a lecturer in ethics) as well. The purpose 
of this conversatorium was to make metaphysical concepts more rigor- 
ous, and to elaborate the methodology of metaphysics using some tools 
for contemporary logic. Presently the same direction is maintained in 
the Philosophy of Science Seminar at the above-mentioned University. 
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In the tradition of the important Polish logicians, Salamucha' situates 
“logic [...] in the background of the actual process of scientific cogni- 
tion, just as grammar appears in the background of an evolving language. 
The function of a logician is not putting forward artificial rules from 
his own imagination. It is thought in the study of various methods of 
reasoning already in use in the sciences or outside the sciences, their 
collection and supplementing. [...] But the development of logic is the 
increased rigorousness of scientific study” (Herbut 1982, p. 353). 

We do not wish to continue demonstrating how this view is also held 
by many other important logicians: Lukasiewicz, Tarski, Quine, etc. We 
just want to stress this important relationship between logic and 
thinking. It is important to be aware of this relationship. Logic does 
not preceded thinking (symbolic operating) nor does grammar pre- 
ceded language. Many authors and certainly the more platonistic ones, 
have the tendency to reverse things, and to consider grammar to be 
prior to language, and in some way logic to be prior to thinking. 
Thinking or, to put it in a better way, the handling of symbols (langu- 
age signs included) can function and does go on without implicit or 
explicit rules. It is however evident that for all human activities which 
are intended to adapt the individual better to the group and nature 
and vice versa, the regulation of it can be of much value. In this way 
grammar is very important and so is logic.* 


' This ideas of Salamucha are quoted in J. Herbut’s paper [in this volume: pp. 
345—357]. 

> In the classical great philosophical terminology, making use of the opposition 
gvoicg/NOMOT, we could call the logical laws: NOMOI. 
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With this in mind, it is understandable that so many traditional and 
modern logicians (religious as well as atheistic ones) have tried also to 
use logic for a better understanding and explanation of religious phe- 
nomena and religious philosophical problems. 

It is however a fact that after the rather optimistic use of logic for 
clarification and solving of some religious philosophical problems to- 
day we face some pessimism. It is true that the use of logic in religious 
matters has met, in modern times, stiff opposition by people who iden- 
tified logic with analysis and who believed that analysis and religion are 
incompatible (we will return to this issue later on). 

But even some modern proponents of the use of logic have lost this 
confidence at least partially; J6zef Herbut (1982) illustrates this crisis, 
after an intensive defence and eloge of the work of Salamucha when he 
declares that contemporary logic is not adequate for a full characteri- 
zation of thinking in metaphysics. 

Kirjavainen explains his frustration with the application of logic in 
philosophy of religion, by the fact that the logic used is restricted to 
syntax. If one also uses semantics then one can go much deeper into 
the philosophical problems of religion. We all know that formal se- 
mantics is a generally accepted extension of modern logic. But even 
Kirjavainen is rather modest about the use of semantics (the model 
theoretic approach) for solving problems of philosophy of religion. 

Having once introduced syntax and semantics, it is a simple step to 
bring in pragmatics. Could it be that the use of pragmatics would bring 
about a breakthrough for the use of logic for the study of religion? 

We don’t want to be overoptimistic, but taking into account the prog- 
ress in the field already made on the basis of the semantic methods, are 
some positive expectations not justified? The justification of some op- 
timism here can perhaps be based on a philosophical and anthropo- 
logical analysis of the differentiation between pragmatic, semantic and 
syntactic systems. 

Pragmatics studies the dynamism in systems, eventually between 
systems, in other words it studies what changes are brought about by 
certain actions in certain systems. Semantics, on the other hand, studies 
the static features of a system or a set of systems 1.e. the static feature of 
their internal and external relations (how one system is related to the 
others, etc. — cf. model theory). 
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Syntax finally introduces a normalisation and a standardisation of 
relations between elements in a system. In this perspective it is easily 
understood why a syntactical approach, or in other words a syntaxiza- 
tion of semantics and pragmatics, is inevitable. But in any case prag- 
matics, semantics and syntax are three important but different dimen- 
sions of logic. 

Let us now return to our central issue of how logic, and taking into 
account our analysis of logic, how pragmatics is relevant for the study 
of religion? 

Stressing the dynamic aspects, we can ask what an actional approach 
could bring forward. In any analysis of action it seems useful to ask 
about (a) the purpose and (b) the means. The means we can differen- 
tiate in (bl) the direct means and (b2) the higher order means that is 
the theories used for ameliorating and evaluating the application of a 
direct means to an end. 

If we apply this to religion, then what are the purposes and what 
are the means? We can introduce several answers. The following 
answer (there is no point in justifying extensively’ our answer here for 
the reason that we just want to give an illustration of a possible use of 
logic), seems acceptable for many believers as well as non-believers: 

(a) purpose of religion: to realise unity between the individual and the 
other (i.e. individual, group, nature or eventually God); 

(b1) direct means: 
— ritual; 
— contemplation; 

(b2) higher order means: theology, philosophy of religion... 

In this perspective it is clear that we have to differentiate between 
the first order religious problems, that is how to fulfill the religious 
purpose and the second order religious problems. The second order 
religious problem includes the systematisation of ideas, conceptions, 
beliefs related to first order activities and eventually the attempts to 
construct a theory, etc.... 

The motivation for this second order activity can be based on the 
belief that in that way the first order activities, can be executed more 
efficiently and eventually be modified to be more successful, even be 
better attacked. 


* A more extensive justification of this view can be found in Apostel e¢ al. (1981). 
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It is evident that we can try to apply logic on both levels. On the 
first level, we can try to describe the pragmatics, the semantics and the 
syntax of the systems of activities. The same can be done on the second 
level. On both levels, logic can be descriptive, but evidently it can also 
be elaborated in a normative way. Following Salamucha’s comparison, 
logic can be as the grammar in the background of an evolving lan- 
guage, directing language use. But norms not only make humans 
adapt their activity, they themselves also are adapted in the front of 
human activity. Language development too illustrates this continuously 
and so does human thinking: human general symbolic operating. 

In this spirit what are the logics (descriptive and normative), in the 
several religions, the several cultures on both levels? What are the re- 
lations between the logics belonging to different levels? 

The several attempts at formalising several classical proofs of the 
existence of God, clearly shed some light on the second level logic, in a 
certain period in a certain culture. But to be of real value in the issue of 
the philosophy of religion, is it not important to show how this second 
level logic relates to first level logic or at least towards first order rell- 
gious problems. But does this not inevitably imply considering the 
pragmatics of logical systems? 

The study of logic on the first level, will this imply the use and 
elaboration of some action logics or the combination of action logic 
with some traditional propositional logics? The action logic used has it 
to be propositional itself or (like the first deontic system of von Wright 
or like these of some other authors) may it or need it to be non propo- 
sitional? The differentiation by some authors between “belief in...” and 
“belief that...” (Kirjavainen 1982) (whereby only the last one is propo- 
sitional) does it suggest the necessity of making use of some nonpropo- 
sitional logic? 

All these are difficult questions. But they open a wide field of im- 
portant research in religion, in which logic with its many aspects is 
central. If we consider logic in this spirit, is it not a dynamic tool rele- 
vant to human problem solving, or for realizing human answers, here 
in casu for human religious problem solving or answering. Again we 
can, with Salamucha, express hope that logic will favour a better un- 
derstanding and explanation of religious thought and actions and 
therefore also help realise a more suitable action and reaction in reli- 
gious problems of the first as well as the second level. 
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1. Introduction 


In the thirties, Poland was dominated by a style in philosophy related 
in some respects to the Vienna Circle, and called the Polish Anturra- 
tionalism by Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz. This was distinguished by three 
main characteristics: 1) antiirrationalism, i.e. the decision to accept only 
fully verifiable theses which can be demonstrated and verified; 2) the 
postulate of linguistic precision and exactness; 3) inclusion of logistical 
conceptual system, together with marked influence of symbolic logic. 
While, however, the Vienna Circle opted for the death of metaphysics 
and theology, the Polish philosophers were opposed to that, and pos- 
tulated the revival of these disciplines by the means of improvement of 
linguistic clarity together with the application of formal logic. 

This new way of philosophical thinking originated in three places: 
Lvov, Warsaw and Cracow. The precursors of this philosophy, later 
linked with the tradition of symbolic logic, were: Kazimierz Twardow- 
ski (1866—1938) in Lvov, a pupil of Franz Brentano, Wtadystaw Wery- 
ho (1868—1916) in Warsaw, and Wtadystaw Heinrich (1869—1957) in 
Cracow, a pupil of Richard Avenarius. The centres produced such 1- 
lustrious philosophers as: Jan Lukasiewicz (1878—1956), Leon Chwis- 
tek (1884—1944), Stanistaw LeSsniewski (1886—1939), Alfred Tarski 
(1902—1983), Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz (1890—1963), and Tadeusz Ko- 
tarbinski (1886—1981). Rev. Jan Salamucha (1903—1944) was a pupil 
of Jan Lukasiewicz, Father Jézef Bochenski (1902—1995), graduate of 
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the universities of Lvov and Poznan, and Jan Franciszek Drewnowski 
(1896—1978), who was taught by Tadeusz Kotarbinski, were the main 
figures who applied the new symbolic logic also to Thomism. 


2. A programme of the improvement of Thomism 
by means of symbolic logic 


In the climate of interest in the precise language of science and under 
the pressure of great discoveries in mathematical logic, a new pro- 
gramme was developing in Poland. It was the first to make use of sym- 
bolic logic in order to attain maximum precision in Thomist philoso- 
phy and theology. As far back as 1934, Jan Franciszek Drewnowski 
advocated in the paper “An Outline of a Philosophical Programme” 
(1934b), an improvement of the language of classical philosophy and 
theology by means of formal logic. He sketched this idea in a definite 
form. However, the programme was not given its final form till the 
special conference organized during the Third Polish Philosophical 
Congress (Cracow, 24—27 Sept. 1936). It was then presented in the 
book Catholic Mind in Relation to Modern Logic. 


Members of the conference first decided unanimously that 


‘ 


‘a fol- 
lower of Christian philosophy cannot shut his eyes to the development 
of formal logic” (Michalski 1937a, p. 10), and that 


the evolution of science neither can nor should be withhold; for the existing new 
instruments of thinking cannot be destroyed now; for one cannot avoid the edge 
of the logistical critique by turning one’s back to it (Salamucha 1937c, p. 152; in 
this volume p. 93). 


Although the utilization of new logic “for the creation of a general 


world view exceeds the capacity of one generation” (Drewnowski 1937, 
p. 50), it has to be remembered that 


the followers of a world view have at least three tasks to perform: to formulate 
that view, to defend it against objections, and to promote it. It is clear that we are 
far from accomplishing the first, the accomplishment of the other two is, in con- 
sequence, badly lacking (Drewnowski 1937, p. 52). 


Therefore, the programme of the improvement of Thomism should 
start with the improvement of formulation and with the improvement 
of precision. J. Bochenski (1937b, p. 30) reminded the members of the 
conference of the fact that “the Catholic though has from the very be- 
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ginning been characterized by a tendency to attempt maximum preci- 
sion”. He explained 


what we mean exactly by “precision”: as far as words are concerned, they must 
be unequivocal signs of simple things, features, experiences etc.; they are to be 
clearly defined in relation to those simple signs, and in accordance with precisely 
stated rules. Where propositions are concerned, they cannot be accepted till we 
know exactly what they mean and why we assent to them. Sometimes we accept 
them as evident, sometimes on the basis of faith or proof. A proof should be 
based on clearly formulated and verified logical rules (Bochenski 1937a, p. 28). 


Thus conceived precision implies deduction, 


but in the field of scholastic philosophy there exist vast, strictly deductive do- 
mains. Those, if they are to represent a scientific value, must be transformed 
right away and developed by means of new tools (Salamucha 1937f, p. 48). 


Mathematical logic does not remove the intuition, to which a philoso- 
pher often appeals, but — as J. Lukasiewicz points out (1937, p. 18) — 
it is necessary to enter philosophy with a logistic apparatus 


in order to verify, regulate and rationalize the achievements of easily fallible in- 
tuition. Logistics strengthens our critical faculty and reveals an overabundance 
of error in philosophical speculation. 


In such circumstances Rev. Piotr Chojnacki (1937, p. 68) suggests: 


First of all, it would be necessary to specify ontology as the essential philosophi- 
cal discipline. I would consider it advisable to proceed with its axiomatization, 
according to the requirements of epistemology and modern logic. 


Maximum precision is to be obtained only by the means of formaliza- 
tion. As far back as the Eighth International Conference of Philosophy 
(Prague, 2—7 Sept. 1934), Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz distinguished two 
general conceptions of formalization: the first was descriptive in rela- 
tion to the natural language and followed the phenomenological 
method, the second was arbitrary and placed propositions among 
postulates. He claimed also that “one might well expect more from the 
second procedure than from the phenomenological method which 
should, however, be attempted just in case” (1934, p. 137). The mem- 
bers of the Cracow conference, who opted for the formalization of de- 
ductive areas of both Thomist philosophy and theology, obviously in- 
tended only the phenomenological method. Ajdukiewicz’s distinction 
evolved over time into two different formalization practices. For those 
who stuck to the phenomenological method, formalization remained a 
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sort of translation of a natural language into a symbolic one, and care 
was taken to preserve the meaning of the translated texts. For the 
others, the formalization was an arbitrary procedure consisting in cre- 
ating formalized theories for the use of given concepts or models, 
where the solution of the problems posed in the first place was the only 
desideratum. The texts or opinions constituted, in that case, nothing 
but inspiration, while, if there was translation, it was precisely reverse, 
from the symbolic language of a formalized theory into the natural 
one. 
Jan Salamucha wrote: 
Scholastics generally admit that philosophy is mostly a deductive science. Va- 
rious simple deductions can be actually expressed in the syllogistic form. But in 
the case of more complicated proofs, if one wants to formalize them precisely in 
accordance with the schemes taken from a textbook, it is necessary to do vio- 
lence to the arguments, or to alter the schemes to such an extent that the in- 


commensurability of the logical apparatus with the substantive material becomes 
obvous (1937f, p. 39). 


Therefore, Salamucha maintains that it is necessary not only “to opt for 
the application of logistics to philosophy in order to preserve the tradi- 
tional postulate of maximal precision of tools” (1937f, p. 47), but 
“perhaps it will be necessary to develop the logic even more for the use 
of philosophy” (1937f, p. 47). Rev. Konstanty Michalski claimed: “I, for 
my part, think that from the three parts of mathematical logic, the 
third, that is to say, the theory of relations, provides the most incentive 
for philosophic work” (1937b, p. 10). He shared here the earlier view 
of Rev. Stanistaw Kobyltecki. The latter suggested that 

all knowledge, and, in the first place, all scientific and philosophical knowledge 


of the world, depends in fact on two conditions: on relating the things that con- 
stitute the world to each other and on ordering these connections (1934, p. 348), 


where “the idea of relation is the most elementary, the most general 
and the most essential for both philosophy and mathematical logic” 
(1934, p. 353). 

It is of interest that the creators of the programme of the improve- 
ment of Thomism by the means of symbolic logic, in the heat of pas- 
sionate and fervent discussions, faced with numerous apparent prob- 
lems advanced by their adversaries, were still aware of some difficulties 
presented by their own programme. Rev. P. Chojnacki warned: 
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Before the precise use of formal signs is introduced, it is necessary to determine 
exactly what is to be precisely stated, that is, it is necessary to determine exactly 
the meaning and sense. Logistics will be helpful here, though it will not do eve- 
rything, as it cannot replace semantics (1937, p. 67). 


Further, Michalski and Salamucha foresaw the inevitable contact of 
formalization with the area of analogy. They thought that “only the 
strictest formalization can save us from the deformation of [...] [Tho- 
mism] by unconscious «sliding» into other domains” (Salamucha 1937c, 
p. 147; in this volume: p. 89) and “block the way to a slide into arbi- 
trariness” (Michalski 1937b, p. 11). 

As far back as the thirties, there occurred the formalization of two 
basic Thomist proofs, i.e. the proof of the existence of God (1934) and 
the proof of the immortality of the soul (1938). 


3. Formalization of the Thomist proof 
of the immortality of the soul 


Jozef Bochenski’s formalization of the proof of the immortality of the 
soul, i.e. the formalization of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica I, 
75, 6, is the only one so far attempted. It appeared in the second ap- 
pendix to the book (1938). 

The essential part of Aquinas’ argument is in the form: “every di- 
visible being disintegrates per se or per accidens”. But the human soul 
does not disintegrate per se or per accidens. Therefore, the human soul is 
an indivisible, that is to say, an immortal being. Bochenski says that the 
argument has its logical form: 


{[p(qvr)]A(~-ga-r) tp. 


Its detailed expansion, accompanied by reasoning the premises, re- 
quired formalization in terms of predicate logic. 

The formalization begins with the introduction of 11 symbols of 
extra-logical constants. There are 3 individual constants: 


a =: the human soul, in suppositione simplici,' 


II 


S =! per se, 


' Here (and everywhere below) the symbol =: is a sign of abbreviating. 
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C =: per accidens; 
and 8 extra-logical predicates (i.e. derived from outside logic): 
Sx =:x is a substantial being (a substance), 
Exy =:x exists in the way y does, where ye {5,c}, 
Dx =:x is a being subject to dissolution, 
Bxy =: x disintegrates in the way y does, where ye {s,c}, 
Pxy =:y belongs to x per se, 
Mxy =: x may exist apart from y, 
Fx =:x 1s a pure form, 
Ixy =: x is the existence of y. 


Three kinds of numbering formulas are adopted: Roman numerals 
indicate logical axioms, Arabic numerals indicate extra-logical axioms 
and double Arabic numerals (e.g. 1.1, 1.2, ...) indicate the main theo- 
rem and all the lemmata. 

The principal theorem states: 


(1.3) ~Da. The human soul is not a divisible being (it is immortal). 


The thesis is proved from an extra-logical axiom (1) and two lemmata 


(1.1. and 1.2). 


(1) Ax[Dx—(BxsvBxc)]. Dupliciter enim aliquid corrumpitur. Uno 
modo per se, alio modo per accidens. 


(1.1) ~Bas. 
(1.2) ~Bac. 
I 1 > (1.1 — (1.2 > 1.3)), logical axiom. 


One obtains theorem (1.3) from I, 1, 1.1, and 1.2 by means of the rule 
of detachment. 

At the beginning of the text Aquinas reasons in lemma 1.2 that the 
human soul is a substantial being, therefore, as such, it is not a divisible 
being per accidens. Here is the formalization of the argument: 


(2) Ax(SxExs); 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(2.1) 
(2.2) 
(2.3) 
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AxAy[Exy— (Dx Bxy)]; 
Ax(Bxs~Bxc); 
Ax{[Sx—(Dx-~Bxc)|—(Sx~Bxc)}; 
Sa. 
Ax[Sx—(Dx—Bxs)]; 
Ax[Sx—(Dx-~Bxc)]; 
Ax(Sx—~Bxc). 

25 (35 2.1); 

4 + (2.1 > 2.2); 

2.2 > (5 > 2.3); 

2.3 > (6 > 1.2). 


Lemma (1.2) derives from logical axioms II—IV by means of detaching 
extra-logical axioms (2)—(6) and lemmata (2.1)—(2.3) derived on the 


way. 


The main idea of Aquinas’ proof of lemma (1.1), that the human 
soul does not disintegrate per se is as follows: no pure form is a divisible 
being, for existence is proper to the form per se. But the human soul is 
such a form, therefore it does not disintegrate per se. Here is the for- 
malization of the proof: 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(3.1) 
(3.2) 
VI 
VII 
Vill 


AxAy(Pxy~Mxy); 
AxAy[ Fx (lyx— Pxy)]; 
Ax[Ay(lyx>~M yx) ~Bxs]; 
Fa. 

AxAylFx— (lyx>~Myx)]; 
Ax(F'x—~Bxs); 

7 > (8 > 3.1); 

3.13 (9 > 3.2); 

3.2 — (10 > 1.1). 
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If repeated detachment is used with respect to logical axioms VI— 
VIII, extra-logical axioms 7—10 and lemmata 3.1, 3.2, derived on the 
way, lemma 1.1 is obtained as a conclusion. 

Since logical axioms are valid a priori, the proof of the immortality 
of the human soul, formalized by J. Bochenski, can be seen as based on 
ten metaphysical propositions assumed without proof, that is to say, 
axiomatically. 


4. Formalized Thomist proofs of the existence of God 


Where the formalized Thomist proofs of the existence of God are con- 
cerned, we have to take into consideration the five «ways» of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas, presented in his Summa Theologica (1, q. 2) and Summa 
contra Gentiles (1, 13). The following relations are taken into account: 


(1) xRiy =x moves y, 

(2) xRyy =: x is an efficient cause of y, 

(3) xRyy =: x is a reason for the existence of y, 

(4) xRy =: x is no more perfect than y; or, x is less perfect than y 


or equal to y, 


(5) xR;y =:x provides principles for intentional transformations 


of y. 


To express ourselves in a formalized language of the first order, we 
assume that in its metalanguage there is a non-empty universum U, as 
a range of variability of individual variables. Set B of all real individual 
beings differs from the universum U. Then for any relation R we have: 


(6) DR = {x:Vy(xRy)}, domain of relation R; 
(7) D’R = {y:Vx(xRy)}, counter-domain of R; 
(8) FR © DRUD'R, field of relation R. 


Now it is possible to show that in all formalizations of Aquinas’ 
«ways» presented below, it is assumed implicitly that: 


(9) B#© (where © is the empty set); 
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(10) BcU and BcFR,, i = 1, 2, ..., 5, ie. the transcendentality of 
the universe and of the field of relation in question; 


(11) R, BcB, 1=1, 2, ..., 5, 1.e. the image of B with respect to the 
converse of R, is included in the set B; or, B is closed with re- 
spect to R,; or, R; is real; or, the reality of the relation in 
question — the inheritance of real existence — is due to the 
converse of the relation R,.” 


All the formalized Thomist proofs of the existence of God deal with 
the problem of extreme elements in the respective relations (cf. 
Nieznanski 1981b). We are concerned with: 


(a) the set of first elements of initial relation R (denoted as JR): 
IR = {xe FR: Ay[(ye FRax#y)xRy]}, 
or the set of last elements of R (marked by LR): 
LR = IR; 
(b) or at most a one-element set initial elements of R (symbolized 
by IIR): 
IIR © {xe IR: Ay(yeIRx=)}, 


or at most a one-element set of last elements of R (denoted by 
ILR): 


ILR = IIR; 
(c) or the set of minimal elements of R (marked by MinR): 
MinR & {xe FR: Ay(yRx-x=y)}, 
or the set of maximal elements of R (symbolized by MaxR): 
MaxR = Min R: 


(d) or the set of relatively initial elements of R (denoted as IR/y): 


* The definition of the converse of relation R: 
~ df 
R = {(y,x): xRy}. 
The definition of R-image of set X: 


RX = {y: Vee XAxRy} 
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IR/y = {xe MinR: (x=yVxR,,,.y)}, where 
xR.) = AX[(xeXaRXCX)—>ye RX], and 


ye RX | Vx(xe XaxRy), 
or the set of relatively last elements of R (marked by LR/y): 
LRly = IRhy. 
The problems raised for the use of formalized theodicy can be put 
together into the following groups of questions: 
1) fori=1, 2, 3, 5: 


a: IsIR#© or IR 
b: Is1IR#© or 1IR 


not or LR, 4 or LR #O? 


po 1 


ot or ILR, #© or IL Rio #O? 


Ipo 1 
C: IsMinR.#@ or Max R, 4#@? 
d: IsIR/y#O or LR, /y#O for any ye B? 


2) fori=4 


a: IsLR#@ or LR,,,#© or IR, #© or [Rips #D? 


b:  IsILR#@ or ILR,,,#© or 11 R, #@ or 11 Ri. 4D? 


ipo 1 


C: IsMaxR,#@ or Min R. AO? 


All the formalized Thomist proofs of the existence of God will be 
presented here in a metalanguage, that is to say, within a kind of 
«applied» set theory. Let’s assume further the following indispensable 
set-theoretic notions: 


(12) Reirr = Ax/Ay(xRyx#y), 
where irr =: the set of irreflexive relations, 


(13) Rerefl = Ax(xe FR>xRx), 
where refl =: the set of reflexive relations, 

(14) Reas © Ax/y(xRy>~y Rx), 
where as =: the set of asymmetrical relations, 


(15) Reants 


AxAyl(xRyayRx)—-x=y ], 
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where ants =: the set of antysymmetrical relations, 


(16) Retrans £ AxAyAg[(xRyayRz)xRz], 
where trans =: the set of transitive relations, 


(17) Recon © AxAy[(xe FRaye FR) (x=yvxRyvyRx)], 
where con =: the set of connected relations, 


(18) ord, = irratrans, 


where ord, =: the set of strongly ordering relations; 


df 
(19) ord,, = reflAantsntrans, 
where ord,, =: the set of weakly ordering relations, 


. df 
(20) chain, = ord, con, 
where chain, =: the set of strong chains (strongly linear or- 
dering relations), 


. df 
(21) chain,, = ord,,Qcon, 


where chain,, =: the set of weak chains (weakly linear orde- 
ring relations), 


(22) ReMQ = 
Axhy{ (xe FRaye FR) [x=yvxRyvyRxvV2(zRxazRy) |}, 
where MQ =: the set of multiplicative quasi-half-lattices. 


4.1 Formalized versions of the argument ex motu 


[A] Rev. Jan Salamucha was the first to formalize in 1934 Aquinas’ ar- 
gument ex motu of the existence of God, inserted in Summa contra Gen- 
tiles (I, 13). J6zef Bochefiski reviewed Salamucha’s paper in 1935 and 
proposed some important modifications of his formalization. William 
Bryar (1951, pp. 211—219) presented his views on Salamucha’s for- 
malization and Bochenski’s comments. Salamucha’s paper was trans- 
lated into English in 1958. A biographical note to this translation was 
written by Bolestaw Sobocinski. 

Salamucha wrote in a torturous style. Of his (numerous) assump- 
tions only the 9 following are significant in the proof: 


(Al) R,étrans; 
(A2) R,Econ; 
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(A3) 


(A4) 


(A5) 


(A6) 


(A7) 


(A8) 


(AQ) 
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Ax[xe D’R ,VaVb(aPxabPx)], 
where aPx =: a is a proper part of x; (A3) indicates that if 
something is in motion, it consists of proper parts); 


Ax[VaVb(aPxabPx)>-xR x] 
if an object x comprises of two proper parts, a and 8, it is not 
true that object x makes itself move;” 


D’R,cC, 
where xeEC =: x is a body; if an object x is in motion, that very 
object x is a body; 
CAD’R,cD'H; 
where tHx =: t is measure of the continuity of the movement 
of x; 1f a material object is in motion, a certain segment of 
time is the measure of the continuity of that movement; 


AxAtl (xe CAtHx) te Fin], 
where te Fin =: t is a finite segment of time; according to (A7), 
if a material object is in motion, the measure of the continuity 
of the movement of that object is a finite segment of time; 


AxNy At Mol OR Al HxatoHy)—t =L2)]; 
the measure of the continuity of the movement of a mover is 
equal to the continuity of he movement of the object moved; 


an infinite body, or even an infinite class of bodies which 
seem to form a single body per continuationem or per contigua- 
tionem cannot be in motion in a finite segment of time; Sala- 
mucha didn’t formalize the quoted assumption (AQ). 


In accordance with the assumptions, Salamucha first proves a few 


lemmata: 


LI. 


(R,e chain, AIR ,#@)—[ (IR ,—-D’R,)#2). 


This lemma can be considered as a particular instance of the law of 


the calculus of relations: 


AR{(Re chain, AIR#@)—[(IR-D’R)# @]}. 


* It is possible to reduce Salamucha’s axioms (A3) and (A4) replacing the expres- 
sion: VaVb(aPxAbPx) by the expression: Va(aPx). 
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In Summa contra Gentiles Aquinas provides three proofs of the thesis 
omne quod movetur ab alio movetur, i.e. 


Ay[ye D’R | Vx(xR ax#y)]. 


Salamucha formalized the first proof basing on assumptions (A3) and 
(A4). The second proof omitted, he formalized the third one. But the 
thesis in question turns out to be insignificant to the proof of the main 
theorem referring to the existence of the first mover. 

Therefore, Salamucha demonstrates the following lemma _ sepa- 
rately: 


L2. R,eurr. 
Here is the proof of that lemma: 
1. xR,y, supp. (supposition of the proof); 
2. ye D’R,, from the definition of D’R and 1; 
3. VaVb(aPyabPy), from (A3) and 2; 
4. ~yR,y, from (A4) and 3; 
5. x#y, since | and 4. 


From assumptions (Al) and (A2), and from lemma L2 follows the 
lemma: 


L3. R,€chain,. 


The proof of the lemma referring to the non-occurrence of the so- 
-called regress into infinity in relation R, occupies a major part of the 
argument: 


L4. (DR ,-D’R,)#©. 

Apagogical suppositional proof of L4: 
1. (DR,-D’R,)=©, s.a.p. (the supposition of the apagogical proof); 
9. IR,=(DR,-D’R,), from AR{Rechain,>[IR=(DR-D’R)]}} and L3; 
3. IR,=©, from | and 2; 


4. FR>X,, since AR[Re chain,A( FR <®,>1R#2), L3, 3, where X =: 
the cardinal number of the set X; 
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5. FR,=D'R,, since AR{[(DR-D’R)=@]>FR=D’R} and 1; 

6. FR,CC, from (A5) and 5; 

7. FR,cD’'H, from 5, 6 and (A6); 

8. FR,CH(Fin), from (A7), 6, 7, R(X) = fy: Vx(ve XAxRy)}; 

9. AxAy{(xe FR Aye FR) At. (x4VAt AxAt,AHy)t)=to]}, from (A8), 
(A2); 

10. k © the object being the mereologic sum of all elements of the set 

D’R;; 


ll. AaAxfaP*x $ (aPxva=x)], 

where aP*x =: a is a non-proper part of x; 
12. Aa(aP*xzae D’R,), from 11, 10; 
13. keD’R,, since kP*x (from 11, k=k) and 12; 
14. keC, from (A5), 13; 


15. x = {a:aP*x}, where X =: the mereologic power of x; 


16. k ={a:aPtx}=D'R, -FR, , from 15, 12,5 


17. k >., from 16 and 4; 


18. keH(Fin), from 8, 13, 5; 
19. AxAt[(X 28 .AtHx)~te Fin], 1.e. (AY); 


20. VxVi( x 28 AtHxate Fin), from 17, 18; 
contradiction: 19, 20. 


Line 10 is undoubtedly the weakest item of the proof, where the 
mereologic sum of all real beings is assumed as an individual real 
being. 

The last lemma and Salamucha’s main theorems follow simply from 
the lemmata: 


L5. IR,#©, since AR{Rechain,>[IR=(DR-D’R)]}, L3, L4. 
Th.l. (/R,-D’R,)#@, from L1, L2, L5. 
Th.2. (1IR,-D’R,)#©@, since Th.1, AR(Rechain,>IR=I1IR), L3. 
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Salamucha’s formalization of the argument ex motu was rather a 
loose translation of Aquinas’ text into symbolic language. Salamucha, 
as an author of the formalization, though that he had managed to 
demonstrate the formal correctness of Aquinas’ deduction or, in other 
words, its exemption from non sequitur errors. But still, he correctly 
doubted whether the proof was convincing. He was also wrong when 
he falsely assumed that the relations of moving R, were connected and 
that they ordered their own field in a linear fashion. He also misread 
Aquinas, attributing to him the view that the relation was a chain. 


[B] Father J. Bochenski in his review (1935; in this volume: pp. 
316—322) opts for an interpretation of Aquinas’ text, according to 
which the argument ex motu does not prove exactly the existence of a 
primum movens immobile but only the existence of movens ammobile, i.e. the 
thesis: MinR,#@. Bocheriski, however, assumes also R,échain,. Hence 
by the law AR(ReasnconIR=MinR), we obtain [R,=Mink,. 

Bocheniski suggested also several important terminological modifi- 
cations of Salamucha’s symbolic language. Notably, he introduced the 
notion of the triadic relation of motion: 


Mxyz =: x moves y towards z. 


The connection of notions R, and M is expressed by the definition: 


(23) xR yy = Vz(Mxyz). 


Bochenski presented the Thomist doctrine concerning relation M, 
included in the thesis nihil enim movetur nisi secundum quod est in potentia 
ad illud ad quod movetur, by the means of four axioms: 


(B1) Aylye D’R > VxVz(Mxyz)]; 


(B2) AxAyAz(Mxyz—xAz), 
where xAz =: x is in act with respect to z; 


(B3) AxAyAz(Mxyz—yPz), 
where yPz =: x 1s in potency in respect to z; 


(B4) AXAz(xPz—-~XxAz). 


[C] A German philosopher, Johannes Bendiek (1956), was the 1m- 
mediate continuator of Salamucha’s work. He did not so much for- 
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malize Aquinas, but rather presented three formalized proofs of the 
existence of the first unmoved mover. 

Bendiek accepts 7 assumptions in system I (among others R,€ chain.) 
but for the proof he uses only: 


(C1) Rj ,eirre-con, 
together with the assumption of the absence of an regressus ad infinitum: 
(C2) ~AXVy(XAVAYR |X). 


In accordance with the metalanguage compact: FR,=U, assumption 
(C2) means that MinR,#@. Since AR(Recon>MinRcIR), thus MinR,c 
IR,, i.e. IRiAMinR,=MinR,. Since MinR,#@, thus also IR;AMinR,#©, 
which is the final theorem of system I. 

It is assumed in system II that R,eas and JR,#@, hence by the law 
AR(Reas>IRcIIR) the theorem 1/R#© 1s obtained. 

Bendiek assumes in system III that (1) R,echazn,, (2) R,#O, (3) D’R, 
cD’S, where S =: causa sufficiens, and (4) D’R,\ADS=©. 

Here is the proof of the theorem of that system:* 


1. S#O, from (3) and (2); 

AxAVAZ(xSz—~ yR,x), from (4); 
AxAyAz[xSz—(xR yvx=y)], from 2, (1), FR\=U; 
VxVz(xSZz) 9 VxAy(x4yxR,y), from 3; 
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IR,4#©, from df.JR, 4, 1, FR,=U. 


[D] The Italian, Francesca Rivetti Barbo, did a lot towards the for- 
malization of Aquinas’ text from Summa Theologica (1, q.2, a.3) inclusive 
of the argument ex motu. She investigated the problem in the papers 
(1960), (1962), (1966) and (1967). While in (1960) Barbo formalizes the 
whole of the «first way», in subsequent ones she limits formalization to 
the thesis omne quod movetur ab alio movetur. With respect to the re- 
maining proof of the existence of an unmoved mover, she maintains 
that it can be done only intuitively. Barbo’s parallel development of 
each of the conceptual contents of the propositions, in relation to their 


* Assumption (1) was used in the proof only as R,€con. 
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sense in the premises of every one of Aquinas’ «ways», makes formalli- 
zation all but impossible in F. Rivetti’s opinion. 

Barbo introduced many innovations with respect to the formaliza- 
tion of the argument ex motu (1960). First of all she rejected Salamu- 
cha’s, Bochenski’s and Bendiek’s idea that R,echain,, opposing espe- 
cially the assumption that R,econ. Adopting Bochenski’s symbolic no- 
tation she yet formulated the problem of Thomist deduction in a com- 
pletely different way. She attempted to demonstrate Vx(IR/x#@). 

In order to prove the thesis omne quod movetur ab alio movetur Barbo 
assumes four axioms (where the meaning of the symbols “A”, “M”, “P” 
is the same as for Bochensk1): 


(D1) AxAz(xGz—xPz), 
where xGz =: x is in motion to Z; 
(D2) AxAz[Vy(Mxyz—xAz)]; 
(D3) AxAz(xAz~xP2z); 
(D4) Axhz[xGz=Vy(Myxz)]. 


It follows from the definition (23) and from the above axioms that R,eé 
irr. If it is assumed that for an x: xR,x, then by (D1), (D2) and (D3) it 
would be valid that Vz(xAzaxPz), which contradicts (D3). 

In order to prove the theorem of the existence of a relatively first 
mover, Barbo uses three additional assumptions: 


(D5) R,e€trans; 
(D6) Ax[xe D'R,>~Ay (Rip xP VE D’R,)|; 
(D7) D’R, # ©. 


Here is the proof of the theorem Vx(I/R ,/x#@): 
1. R,eord,, since R,eirr and (D5); 
2. Ry, €i7, since AR(Retrans>R,,=h) and 1; 
3. Ay(IR,/y={xe MinR,: xR,,,y}), from df.JR/y and 2; 
4. Ax[xe D’R,>Vy(yR,,xA~e D’R,)] from (D6); 
5. Ax{xe D’R,Vylye (FR |-D’R,)ayR,,x]}, from 4; 
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6. Ax[xe D’R,>Vy(ye MinR ,AyR 1X) |; 
from 5, 2 and AR[Reirr>MinR=(FR-D’R)); 


7. Ax(xe D’R,-IR,/x#@), from 6,3; 
8. VxUR,/x#0), from 7 and (D7). 


The above deduction is nothing but a simple transition “from the 
general to the particular”. For axiom (D6) is strong enough to assume 
that there exists a relatively first mover for each moved object, while 
the conclusion is only that there exists a relatively first mover. But what 
the axiom assumes is evident neither @ priori nor a posteriori. 


[E] Ivo Thomas (1960) points out that assumption (D5) and lines 
1—3 are idle in Barbo’s formalized proof. Assumption (D4) is a mere 
definition of an extra-logical constant “G”, and since AR(RCR,,,) it is 
possible to reduce the assumption (D6) to the following form: Ax{Xe 
D’R,->[( Ri {x}-D’R,)#@]}. The proof should stop at line 7 and, in con- 
sequence, assumption (D7) should be eliminated. 

However, it should be said in Barbo’s defence, that her formaliza- 
tion was constructed with a different purpose than Thomas’. While 
Barbo formalized Aquinas’ specific text in order to demonstrate its 
final correctness, Thomas tried to create a clear formalized proof of the 
existence of a relatively first mover. 


[F] In 1975 Fr. Korneliusz Policki (Academy of Catholic Theology in 
Warsaw), also constructed a formalized proof of the existence of the 
unique primum movens immobile, without formalizing any Thomist text. 
If one disregards Bowman L. Clarke’s remark (in his book (1966)), ves 
a vis the applicability of Zorn’s lemma to the first «way», Policki was the 
first to present a formalized argument ex motu, using the mentioned 
lemma. To begin with, he supposes that 


(F1) FR,|#O 
and 
(F2) R, €ord,. 


Then he proves that relation R,Uleord,, where xly =: x=y. Finally he 


assumes 
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(F3) for every two weak chains included in the relation R, UI there 


exists a common upper bound. 
Hence Zorn—Kuratowski’s lemma yields the following theorem: 
(TF) UIL( Ri UDAMax( Ri UD] #2. 


Assumption (F3) and conclusion (TF) are equivalent inferentially in 
Policki’s formalization, while the whole argument cannot be written 
down in elementary language. 


[G] Edward Nieznanski suggests (1980, p. 107) the weakening of as- 
sumption (F3) by reduction to two assumptions: 


(F3.1) MinR, #0 
and 
(F3.2) R,e MQ. 


It will be possible to write them both down in elementary language: 
(F3.1’) ~AXVy (WR x); 
(F3.2’) AxAy[x=yvxR yvyR xVvVz(2R xazkRiy)]. 


From those assumptions follows the thesis 1JR,#©, since AR[(MinR#0~n 
Re MQ) 1IR#@)). 


[H] The argument ex motu for the existence of God, presented by 
Leibniz in Demonstratio existentiae Dei ad mathematicam certitudinem exacta 
is worth attention as compared to Aquinas’ text Summa contra Gentiles 
(1, 13). This argument was formalized by Krystyna Blachowicz (1982). 

The formalized argument of the existence of a primum movens immo- 
bile is based on three primary theorems: 


(11) Wy Ay (xPy= P(x). 


This is Leibniz’s postulate, where xPy =: x is a non-proper part of y, 
while @(x) is a metalanguage variable for propositional formulas com- 
prising free variable x (and not comprising free variable y); 


(H2) Perefl; 
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(H3) AxAy(xR yx#tya~xPy)?. 
Here is the proof of the main theorem: IR /a#©, where @ 1s any indi- 


vidual constant and ae B: 
1. IR,/a=©, s.a.p. (the supposition of the apagogical proof); 
2. VyAx[xPy=(xe D’R,AxR .a)], 
from (H1) and xR.y < (xR VVX=Y); 
Ax[xPk=(xe D’R ,axR,.a)], from 2, Rk is a constant; 
ke D’R,, from 3, (H2); 
kR,.a, from 3, (H2); 


3 
4 
5 
6. Ax(xR,.a>~xe MinR,), from | and df.JR/y; 
7. ~ke MinR,, from 6, 5; 
8. Vx(x#kaxR,k), from 7, 4, df.MinR; 
9. b#kADR,R, from 8, 6 is a constant; 
10. OR,.a, from 9, 5; 
11. ~bPk, from (H3) and 9; 
12. ~beD’R,, from 3, 11, 10; 
13. be MinR,, from 12, 9, df.MinR; 
14. beIR,/a, from df.JR/y, 13, 10; 
15. IR/a#@, from 14; 
contradiction: 1, 15. 

[I] Lastly, let us mention some contributions to the formalization of 
the Thomist theory of motion, movement and change, that is to say, 
two papers by Witold Marciszewski (1959) and (1960), a review of L. 


Larouche’s dissertation (1964) by Rev. Stanislaw Kaminski (1967) and a 
book by Stanislaw Kiczuk (1984). 


> Segment “x#y” is superflous in axiom (H3), since it follows from segment “~xPy” 
and axiom (H2), already assumed. 
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4.2. Formalized versions of the argument 
ex ratione causae efficientis 


[A] The first formalized argument ex causae efficientis, which in its key- 
note refers to Aquinas’ second «way» (Summa Theologica I, q.2, a.3), 
derives from an Austrian professor, Wilhelm K. Essler (1969). 

It is assumed that 


(Al) R,#D; 

(A2) D'’R,cR(MinR,); 
(A3) Rye1r; 

(A4) Rye MQ; 


and (implicitly) U=FR,. Proof of two theorems is provided: 


(AT1) MinR,#©, from (Al) and (A2) 
and 
(AT2) LIR,#0 


from the law AR[(Re MQAMinR#0)—1IR#@], (A4) and (AT1). 


With respect to the argument it should be pointed out that an 
equivalence occurs in it: (A2) = (AT1). Here is the proof of the implica- 
tion (AT 1) —> (A2): 


1. ye D’R,, supp.; 


2. ~yeR(MinR,), s.a.p.; 
3. Ax(xe MinR,—-~xR,y), from df.RX and 2; 
4. ae MinR,, from (AT1), a is a constant; 
5. aelR,, since AR(REe MQ>MinRCIR), 4, (A4); 
6. ~aRy,y, from 3, 4; 
7. a=yvaR.y, from df.JR, 1,5 
8. a=y, from 7, 6; 
9. aeD’R,, from 1, 8; 
10. bR,a, from 9, df.D’R, b is constant; 
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ll. d#a, from (A3), 10; 
12. b=a, from 4, 10, df.MinR; 


contradiction: 11, 12. 


[B] Nieznanski develops two formalizations (1982b) and (1983— 
1984), the first for Aquinas «second way» and the other for the modern 
argument ex ratione causae efficientis. The latter comes about under 
Kazimierz Ktésak’s, a distinguished Polish Thomist, who wrote (1973, 
p. 205): “the thesis about the impossibility of the regress into infinity 
within the efficient causes should be replaced by the principle of suffi- 
cient reason”. 

Here are the assumptions of he formalized argument: 


(B1) U=FR,; 
(B2) R,cT, 
where x/y =: x outpaces y in existence; 
(B3) Teur,; 
(B4) Rc Rs; 
(BD5) U=D’S, 


where xS.y =: x is a sufficient reason for the existence of y and 
= (MinR,)/R, where x(X)/Ry = (xRyaxe X); 


S, = 
(BO) U=B#4O. 
From assumptions (B2) and (B3) by 

ARAS[(SCRARE irr Se 177) | 

we obtain the lemma 

(b7) Roeurr. 

From (B6) and (B5) follows the next lemma 

(b8) D'S,4#0. 

The proof of the main theorem 


(b9) MinR,#@ 


is as follows: 
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1. D’S,=D’R,, from df£.S,; 

D’R,=U, from (B5) and 1; 

DR;CD’R,, since DRsCU=D’'R,, 2: 
FR;=U, since 3, D’R,=DRUD’R,=F Rs, 2; 
FR.=FR,, from 4, (B1); 


MinR,#@, since ARAS[(SCRAFR=FS)>MinRCMinS)}, (B4), 5, (b8), 
df.S5. 


oO oT Fe BN 


4.3. Formalized versions of the argument ex contingentia 


Kiésak sees (1957) that modern Thomist proofs of the existence of a 
necessary being as having their origin not in Aquinas but in Leibniz. 


[A] Nieznanski (1977) attempted the logical analysis of the notion of 
“the essence, to which existence belongs”. He supposes two separate 
universes: B (the set of beings) and T (the set of all intervals of time). 
He then assumes that B4@, 7#@ and (BAT)=©. The set of all beings 
present at moment t is 


A, = {x: xAt}, 
where xAt =: x is a present being at moment ¢. 
Hence Ac(BxT), and B= UA,. The definitions of various notions of 
teT 


essence are obtained in formalized elementary language. Here are 
their denotations: 


(1) for the present essence: F,(x) S {xX} OA; 
(2) for the real essence: F(x) =U F(x), hence F(x)=({x }AB={x}; 
teT 
(3) for the essence of the species: G(X)=Y = X=, 
and 
(4) for the universal essence: H(x)= 1) F (x), 
tel 
hence H(x)= ) ({x}nd4)={x}n 1 A, 
teT teT 


With the help of the notion of H, there were also defined some closely 
related notions of necessary existence. Here are their denotations: 
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(5) N © {x: H(x)#@}, hence N={x: xe () A}; 
(6) N’ & {XcB: At[te T3(XAA #@)]}, 

and 

(7) N” © {XCB: Alte ToVz(ze BAXAA ={2})]}. 


The main question of the theodicy, whether N # ©, i.e. {] A, # © is re- 
teT 


garded as an open problem. It wants non-arbitrary solutions. 


[B] Nieznariski gives several versions of the formalized proofs of the 
existence of a necessary existence (1979), (198la) and (1982a). The 
simplest system gets the following form: 

]) assumptions: 


(B1) U=B4@; (B2) R,CBxB; and (B3) BCD’S;, where S$, = (MinR;)/Ry; 
2) conclusions 
(b1) DS.#©, from (B1), (B3) by AR(D’R4#0—DR#0); 
(b2) Ax(xé DS,xS3x), since: 
l. xe DS3, supp.; 
xe MinR,, from df.S,, df.(X)/R, 1; 
Az(zRyx—x=z), from df.MinR, 2; 
xe B, from 1, df.S,, (B2); 
xe D'S, from (B3), 4; 
aR,x, from df.D’R, 5, a is a constant; 


a=x, from 3, 6; 


co MD ow FR w WN 


xR,x, from 6, 7; 
9. xS,x, from df.Ss, df.(X)/R, 2, 8. 
(b3) N#@, since N © {x: xS,x}, (b1), (b2). 


The formalism in question is developed further on by means of 
some defined secondary notions: 
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I = {x: BCS,{x}}, 
where J =: the set of first beings, 


df 
IT = {xel: Ic{x}}, 

where //] =: at most a one-element set of necessary first exis- 

tences. 


The supplementary assumption is as follows: 
(B4) S,;< MQ. 
We obtain the following conclusions: 
(b4) N=MinR;, since AR(MinRCDR), df.N, (b2), df.Ss; 
(b5) MinR,#©, from (b4) and (b3); 
(b6) FR.=FS,, since: 
1. FR,CB, from (B2); 
2. BcD’S,=D’R,cFR;, from (B3), df.S;, df£FR; 
3. FR,=B, from | and 2; 
4. BcFS,, from (B3), df.FR; 
5. S,cR,cBxB, from df.S, (B2); 
6. FS,cB, from 5; 
7. FS,=B, from 4 and 6; 
8. FR,=FS,, from 3 and 7. 


(b7) MinS,4#0, since ARAS[(SCRAFR=FS)3MinRcMinS], df£.Ss, 
(b6), (b5); 


(b8) 1I#M, since AR[(Re MOAMinR#@)— 1IR#@), (B4), (b7); 
(b9) INI#@, since AR[(1IR#QOAMinR#©)91IRAMinR#©], (b7), 
(b8), df.1 NI. 
[C] Nieznanski (1983a) and (1984) presented the logical analysis of 


three concepts of necessary beings. They are: 


1) substantial necessary beings: 
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N © {xe MinRy: xR5x}; 
2) distributive necessary totality of beings: 


N’ & {XCFR,: Ry XCX#Q}; 


3) collective necessary totality of beings: 
N* © {x: Ry {a}c P {xh}, 


where P denotates the relation of non-proper parts. 


The theorems N#@, N’#O@ and N* # © are obtained in the three simple 
formalized systems, based on Leibniz’s principle of a sufficient reason 
of existence. 


[D] We have a kind of combination of Aquinas’ third and fourth 
«ways» in Charles Hartshorne’s (1961, 1962) formalization of St. An- 
selm’s ontological proof as found in Proslogion 3. 


Let’s assume a few definitional abbreviations: E/X = X#@ (where E/X 


-. X exists), C,X $ (E!XA0~E!X), C.X $ (OEIXA0~E!X)® (where CX =: X is 
contingent in the sense 2, for 7 = 1,2). Hartshorne (1962) and A.G. Nas- 
ser (1971) confirm that in terms of modal logic $5 there is the equi- 


ae df 
pollence AX(C,X=C,X). Let us assume two more abbreviations: G, = 


MaxR, (according to St. Anselm) and G, £ LR, (according to St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas), where xe G,; =: x is God in the sense 2, for 2 = 1,2. 

Hartshorne’s proof of the thesis E/G, is based on the two assump- 
tions (D1) ~C,G, and (D2) 0E/G,. The conclusions are as follows: 


(d1) ~C,G,, from (D1) and AX(C,X=C,X); 
(d2) ~OE!G ,v~0~E!G,, from (d1) and df.C,; 
(d3) ~Q~E!G,, from (d2) and (D2); 

(d4) E!G,, since (d3) and ~0O~pp. 


It is possible to obtain a reduction of the proof done by the C.G. 
Vaught (1972), who assumed initially that ~C,G,. If G, is replaced by G, 
in the proof, the proofs of Aquinas’ thesis are obtained automatically. 
Theodor G. Bucher (1984), however, was right saying that the argu- 


° “Continges est quod potest esse et non esse” (Summa Theologica I, q.86, a.3). 
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ments were of questionable value, since it was enough to replace as- 
sumption (D2) with (D2’) 0~E/G, in order to obtain the unexpected 
conclusion: (d4’) ~E/G,. 

The formalization of the ontological arguments for the existence of 
God was not popular among Poles. Only Nieznanski mentions them. 


4.4. Formalizations of generalized arguments 
and a general logical theory of extreme elements 
of relations for the use of theodicy 


Bendiek (1956) regards his formalized arguments to be calculi suitable 
for various interpretations. Nieznanski (1980) created a formalized 
system for the relations R,, Ry and R; taken together. He undertook the 
problems of Thomist theodicy within that system. The generalizations 
of the above mentioned arguments refer to some particular relations 
and are based on extra-logical assumptions. However, it is also possible 
and necessary to develop a purely logical theory of relations for the use 
of theodicy. Anthony Kenny (1969) noted that numerous proofs of the 
existence of the absolute are based on the following law of logic: 


AR[(R#@aRe ord.a FR <X,,)>MinR#@). 


Dozens of other logical theorems, useful for the theodicy, were proved 
by Nieznanski (1980), who constructed a general logical theory of the 
extreme elements of relations. 


5. Logical analysis of some Thomist notions 


Several important Thomist notions, viz. “existence” (4.1), “analogy” 
(4.2), “the omnipotence and omniscience of God” (4.3), “authority and 
faith” (4.4) went through logical analyses in Poland. 


5.1. An extensive review of the symbolic demonstration of the con- 
cepts referring to the notions of existence is given by Nieznanski (1980, 
pp. 118—125). The same author also suggests (1983b) some kind of 
semantics of the scholastic theory de modis essendi. The definition of an 
arithmetical scheme for 2‘-element Boolean algebras, the universes of 
which are Cartesian products {0,1}, is followed by the denotations of 
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sixteen modorum essendi and by the description of the system establish- 
ing logical connections among the modis. 


5.2. The traditional knowledge of the analogy of notions and beings 
derives mainly from Aquinas’, and particularly from his question utrum 
Deus nominari possit. Bochenski (1948) was the first in the history of that 
field of research, who carried out a thorough logical analysis of the 
notion of analogy. 

To begin with, Bochenski states that “the meaning of the name” (de- 
noted by symbol S) is a four-argument relation: S(a,l,f,x) =: in the lan- 
guage / the name a means the property f of the thing x. Bochenski 
states further on that the analogy is a relation of two, possibly even 
isomorphic names and it is a form of ambiguity. Thus, he defines first 
the relation of the ambiguity of names Am/(a,0.l,f,g,x,y) =: names a and b 
are ambiguous in language / referring to properties f and g, and things 
x and y. 

Here is the definition: 


Am(a,b Lf. g.x.9) = [S(alfx)rSbLgylabfegaxey], 
where /(a,b) =: names a and b are of the same shape. 


The analogy of attribution (denoted At) has the following definition: 
At(a,bLfigxy) = {Amb L fig xy)alClxy)vC(y,x)]}, 


where C(x,y) =: x 1s a cause of 9. 


The notion of the analogy of proportionality (Apl) id defined by Bo- 
chenski by means of the theory of relational isomorphism: 
df 


Apl(a,bl f.g.x,y) = [Am(a,b,L fig x.y) AVPVQ (fPxagQyaP smor Q)],’ 
where P smor Q =: relations P and Q are isomorphic. 
5.3. The Viennese professor Curt Christian presented (1957) a logi- 


cal analysis of the notions: omnipotence (AM), omniscience (AW) and 
God (G). He defined them as follows:® 


(1) AM,x 5 \p(WLxpp), 


“ Smor =: simili ordine. 
* All indices below denote the succeeding meanings of the extra-logical constants 
and “p” is a propositional variable. 
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where AM,x =: x is omnipotent in the sense 1; and WLxp =: x 


wants p to; 
(2) AWx = Np(p>WSxp), 

where AWx =: x 1s omniscient; and WSxp =: x knows that p; 
(3) Gx = (AM xaAWx), 


where Gx =: x is God in the meaning 1. 


Nieznanski (1976) assumes that: 


(4) AMgx $ (AM, xaVp(WLxp)] 
and 
(5) Gox 5 (AM.xaAWx). 


The Salzburger professor Paul Weingartner (1974) defined the no- 
tions “omnipotence” and “omiscience” in another way: 
(6) AM x = Ap(p=Kpx), 

where Kpx =: x can do that p, 
and 
(7) AW,x = Np(p=WSxp). 

Rev. Czestaw Oleksy (Academy of Catholic Theology in Warsaw) 
holds (1984) that Weingartner’s definition (7) determines both omnis- 
cience (AW) and infallibility (JN): 

(8) INx 5 \p(WSxp—p), 


where INx =: x is infallible. 


In that case he obtains a new definition of God: 


(9) Gx & (AM xn AWxaINx), 
and 
(10) Gx 3 (AM ,AAWxalnx). 


Oleksy suggests still other specifications of the notions “omnipotence” 
and “God”: 
(11) AMx 3 ADNAS[(~A ptAWL’xtpat#s) A ps], 
where A pt =: occurrence p is actual at the time t; and WL’xtp 
=: at time / x desires p; 


(12) AM. x & AaNtAs|(~A ataWL *xtaat#s)—A.as)], 
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where A,at =: the being a is present at the time ¢; and WL*xta 
=: at time ¢ x wants object a to become an actual being; 


(13) Gx S (AM,xAWxalnx), for 4<i<9and1<k<5. 

Several formalized theorems referring to the notions of omnipo- 
tence, omniscience and God were proved by Christian (1957) and by 
Nieznanski (1976). Weingartner (1974) refuted the thesis of the so 
called religious fatalism: 


(14) Np(p>WLgp), 
where g =: God; and g < (1x)(AM,xaAW.x), 


while Oleksy (1984) rejected the thesis of negative predestination 
(reprobatio). 


5.4. The notion of authority is essential for the definition of the 
theological concept of faith. Bochenski (1965) and (1974) was the first 
to carry out a logical analysis of that notion. He distinguished and de- 
termined the notions of epistemic and deontic authority. Nieznanski 
(1985) unfolded the concept of authority and faith on the basis of the 
logical theory of belief. Bochenski’s book (1965) is the first to be con- 
cerned entirely with the problems of faith and religion considered from 
the logical point of view. 


6. Final remarks 


The Polish programme of the logical analysis of Thomism was accom- 
plished to a considerable extent, and especially with respect to the 
study of the formal correctness of the Thomist deductions. Formalized 
proofs of the existence of God acquired a desired standard of preci- 
sion. However, the objection that the proofs in question were too for- 
mal was not, so far, either overcome or refuted. Even if the conclusions 
follow from the assumptions without non sequitur errors, the assump- 
tions remain empirically undecidable. Proofs of that kind used to be 
seen in traditional logic as subject to the error zgnoratio elenchi, i.e. they 
didn’t demonstrate what needed demonstration, since they proved 
demonstratively nothing, being limited to implications from the con- 
junction of premises to the conclusions. And, e.g., H. Scholz, who 
maitained that “Ein Beweis ist verbindlich ftir jedermann, oder es ist 
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uberhaupt kein Beweis” (1969, p. 64), is a contemporary logician who 
shares this opinion. It would seem that the future of the application of 
logic to Thomism lies more in the area of semantics of the language of 
this philosophy. Thomism is a doctrine with a future, as long as it ac- 
cepts the postulate of maximum precision of proof and method. 


Translated from Polish by Stefania Szczurkowska 
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U. Maki, Isolation, Idealization and Truth in Economics. Part II: Case Studies of 
Idealization in Economics — N. Cartwright, Mill and Menger: Ideal Elements and Stable 
Tendencies, W. Balzer, Exchange Versus Influence: A Case of Idealization,; K. Cools, B. 
Hamminga, T.A.F. Kuipers, Truth Approximation by Concretization in Capital Structure 
Theory, D.M. Hausman, Paul Samuelson as Dr. Frankenstein: When an Idealization Runs 
Amuck, H.A. Keuzenkamp, What if an Idealization is Problematic? The Case of the 
Homogeneity Condition in Consumer Demand, W. Diederich, Nowak on Explanation and 
Idealization in Marx's Capital; G. Jorland, Idealization and Transformation, J. Birner, 
Idealizations and Theory Development in Economics. Some History and Logic of the Logic 
Discovery. Discussions — L. Nowak, The Idealizational Methodology and Economics. 

Replies to Diederich, Hoover, Janssen, Jorland and Maki. 


VOLUME 39 (1994) 


PROBABILITY IN THEORY-BUILDING. 
EXPERIMENTAL AND NON-EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES 
TO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN PSYCHOLOGY 
(Edited by Jerzy Brzezifisk1) 


Part I: Probability and the Idealizational Theory of Science — M. Gaul, Statistical 
Dependencies, Statements and the Idealizational Theory of Science. Part II: Probability — 
Theoretical Concepts in Psychology — Measurement — D. Wahlstein, Probability and the 
Understanding of Individual Differences, B. Krause, Modeling Cognitive Learning Steps, D. 
Heyer, R. Mausfeld, A Theoretical and Experimental Inquiry into the Relation of Theoretical 
Concepts and Probabilistic Measurement Scales in Experimental Psychology. Part III: 
Methods of Data Analysis — T.B. Iwinski, Rough Set Methods in Psychology; W. Koutstaal, 
R. Rosenthal, Contrast Analysis in Behavioral Research. Part IV: Artifacts in Psychological 
Research and Diagnostic Assessment — D.B. Strohmetz, R.L. Rosnow, A Mediational Model 
of Research Artifacts; J. Brzezifiski, Dimensions of Diagnostic Space. 


VOLUME 40 (1995) 


THE HERITAGE OF KAZIMIERZ AJDUKIEWICZ 
(Edited by Vito Sinisi and Jan Wolenski) 


Preface, J. Giedymin, Ajdukiewicz's Life and Personality, K. Ajdukiewicz, My Philosophical 
Ideas, L. Albertazzi, Some Elements of Transcendentalism in Ajdukiewicz, T. Batog, 
Ajdukiewicz and the Development of Formal Logic, A. Church, A Theory of the Meaning of 
Names, M. Czarniawska, The Way from Concept to Thought. Does it Exist in Ajdukiewicz's 
Semantical Theory?, E. Délling, Real Objects and Existence; J. Giedymin, Radical 
Conventionalism, Its Background and Evolution: Poincaré, Le Roy, Ajdukiewicz; J.J. Jadacki, 


Definition, Explication and Paraphrase in the Ajdukiewiczian Tradition, G. King, 
Ajdukiewicz’s Contribution to the Realism/Idealism Debate; J. Maciaszek, Problems of Proper 
Names: Ajdukiewicz and Some Contemporary Results; W. Marciszewski, Real Definitions and 
Creativity; K. Misiuna, Categorial Grammar and Ontological Commitment, L. Nowak, 
Ajdukiewicz and the Status of the Logical Theory of Natural Language; A. Olech, Several 
Remarks on Ajdukiewicz’s and Husserl’s Approaches to Meaning; A. Orenstein, Existence 
Sentences, J. Pasek, Ajdukiewicz on Indicative Conditionals; R. Poli, The Problem of Position: 
Ajdukiewicz and Leibniz on Intensional Expressions, M. Przetecki, The Law of Excluded 
Middle and the Problem of Idealism, H. Skolimowski, Ajdukiewicz, Rationality and 
Language, K. Szaniawski, Ajdukiewicz on Non-deductive Inference, A. Varzi, Variable- 
Binders as Functors, V. Vasyukov, Categorial Semantics for Ajdukiewicz-Lambek Calculus, 
H. Wassing, On the Expressiveness of Categorial Grammar; J. Wolenski, On Ajdukiewicz’s 
Refutation of Scepticism; Bibliography of Ajdukiewicz; Bibliography on Ajdukiewicz (writings 
in western languages). 


VOLUME 41 (1994) 


HISTORIOGRAPHY BETWEEN MODERNISM AND POSTMODERNISM. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE METHODOLOGY OF 
THE HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
(Edited by Jerzy Topolski) 


Editor’s Introduction, J. Topolski, A Non-postmodernist Analysis of Historical Narratives, 
F.R. Ankersmit, Historism, Postmodernism and Historiography; D. Carr, Getting the Story 
Straight: Narrative and Historical Knowledge, W. Wrzosek, The Problem of Cultural 
Imputation in History. Culture versus History, J. Tacq, Causality and Virtual Finality, G. 
Zalejko, Soviet Historiography as a “Normal Science”, H. Mamzer and J. Ostoja-Zagorsk1, 
Deconstruction of Evolutionist Paradigm in Archaeology, N. Lautier, At the Crossroad of 
Epistemology and Psychology: Prospects of a Didactic of History, Teresa Kostyrko, Remarks 
on “Aesthetization” in Science on the Basis of History. 


VOLUME 42 (1995) 


IDEALIZATION VII: IDEALIZATION, STRUCTURALISM, 
AND APPROXIMATION 
(Edited by Martti Kuokkanen) 


Idealization, Approximation and Counterfactuals in the Structuralist Framework — T.A.F. 
Kuipers, The Refined Structure of Theories, C.U. Moulines and R. Straub, Approximation and 
Idealization from the Structuralist Point of View; 1.A. Kieseppa, A Note on the Structuralist 
Account of Approximation; C.U. Moulines and R. Straub, A Reply to Kieseppd, W. Balzer and 
G. Zoubek, Structuralist Aspects of Idealization, A. Ibarra and T. Mormann, Counterfactual 
Deformation and Idealization in a Structuralist Framework; 1.A. Kieseppa, Assessing the 
Structuralist Theory of Verisimilitude. Idealization, Approxima-tion and Theory Formation 
— L. Nowak, Remarks on the Nature of Galileo’s Methodological Revolution; \. Niiniluoto, 
Approximation in Applied Science; E. Heise, P. Gerjets and R. Westermann, /dealized Action 
Phases. A Concise Rubicon Theory, K.G. Troitzsch, Modelling, Simulation, and 
Structuralism, V. Rantala and T. Vadén, Idealization in Cognitive Science. A Study in 
Counterfactual Correspondence; M. Sintonen and M. Kiikeri, /dealization in Evolutionary 
Biology, T. Tuomivaara, On Idealizations in Ecology, M. Kuokkanen and M. Hayry, Early 
Utilitarianism and Its Idealizations from a Systematic Point of View. Idealization, 
Approximation and Measurement — R. Westermann, Measurement-Theoretical Idealizations 
and Empirical Research Practice, U. Konerding, Probability as an Idealization of Relative 


Frequency. A Case Study by Means of the BTL-Model, R. Suck and J. Wiendbst, The 
Empirical Claim of Probality Statements, Idealized Bernoulli Experiments and _ their 
Approximate Version, P.J. Lahti, Idealizations in Quantum Theory of Measurement. 


VOLUME 43 (1995) 


Witold Marciszewski and Roman Murawski 
MECHANIZATION OF REASONING IN A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Chapter 1: From the Mechanization of Reasoning to a Study of Human Intelligence, Chapter 
2: The Formalization of Arguments in the Middle Ages, Chapter 3: Leibniz’s Idea of 
Mechanical Reasoning at the Historical Background, Chapter 4: Between Leibniz and Boole: 
Towards the Algebraization of Logic; Chapter 5: The English Algebra of Logic in the 19th 
Century, Chapter 6: The 20th Century Way to Formalization and Mechanization, Chapter 7: 
Mechanized Deduction Systems. 


VOLUME 44 (1995) 


THEORIES AND MODELS IN SCIENTIFIC PROCESSES 
(Edited by William Herfel, Wiadystaw Krajewsk1, 
Ilkka Niiniluoto and Ryszard Wojcicki) 


Introduction, Part 1. Models in Scientific Processes — J. Agassi, Why there is no Theory of 
Models?, M. Czarnocka, Models and Symbolic Nature of Knowledge, A. Grobler, The 
Representational and the Non-Representational in Models of Scientific Theories, S. 
Hartmann, Models as a Tool for the Theory Construction: Some Strategies of Preliminary 
Physics, W. Herfel, Nonlinear Dynamical Models as Concrete Construction; E. Katuszyjiska, 
Styles of Thinking; S. Psillos, The Cognitive Interplay Between Theories and Models: the Case of 
19th Century Optics. Part 2. Tools of Science — N.D. Cartwright, T. Shomar, M. Suarez, The 
Tool-Box of Science, J. Echeverria, The Four Contexts of Scienctific Activity, K. Havas, 
Continuity and Change; Kinds of Negation in Scientific Progress, M. Kaiser, The 
Independence of Scientific Phenomena, W. Krajewski, Scientific Meta-Philosophy; I. 
Niiniluoto, The Emergence of Scientific Specialties: Six Models; L. Nowak, Antirealism, 
(Supra-) Realism and Idealization, R.M. Nugayev, Classic, Modern and Postmodern 
Scientific Unification, V. Rantala, Translation and Scientific Change, G. Schurz, Theories 
and Their Applications — a Case of Nonmonotonic Reasoning; W. Strawifiski, The Unity of 
Science Today, V. Torosian, Are the Ethics and Logic of Science Compatible? Part 3. 
Unsharp Approaches in Science — E.W. Adams, Problems and Prospects in a Theory of 
Inexact First-Order Theories, W. Balzer, G. Zoubek, On the Comparision of Approximative 
Empirical Claims, G. Cattaneo, M. Luisa Dalla Chiara, R. Giuntini, The Unsharp Approaches 
to Quantum Theory, T.A.F. Kuipers, Falsification Versus Effcient Truth Approximation, B. 
Lauth, Limiting Decidability and Probability; J. Pykacz, Many-Valued Logics in Foundations 
of Quantum Mechanics, R.R. Zapatrin, Logico-Algebraic Approach to Spacetime 
Quantization. 


VOLUME 45 (1995) 


COGNITIVE PATTERNS IN SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE. 
GRONINGEN STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, 
LOGIC, AND EPISTEMOLOGY 
(Edited by Theo A.F. Kuipers and Anne Ruth Mackor) 


L. Nowak, Foreword, General Introduction — T.A.F. Kuipers and A.R. Mackor, Cognitive 
Studies of Science and Common Sense, Part I: Conceptual Analysis in Service of Various 
Research Programmes — H. Zandvoort, Concepts of Interdisciplinarity and Environmental 
Science, R. Vos, The Logic and Epistemology of the Concept of Drug and Disease Profile, 
R.C. Looijen, On the Distinction Between Habitat and Niché, and Some Implications for 
Species’ Differentiation, G.J. Stavenga, Cognition, Irreversibility and the Direction of Time; 
R. Dalitz, Knowledge, Gender and Social Bias, Part II: The Logic of the Evaluation of 
Arguments, Hypotheses, Rules, and Interesting Theorems — E.G.W. Krabbe, Can We Ever 
Pin One Down to a Formal Fallacy?, T.A.F. Kuipers, Explicating the Falsificationist and 
Instrumentalist Methodology by Decomposing the Hypothetico-Deductive Method, A. 
Keupink, Causal Modelling and Misspecification: Theory and Econometric Historical 
Practice, M.C.W. Janssen and Y.-H. Tan, Default Reasoning and Some Applications in 
Economics, B. Hamminga, Interesting Theorems in Economics, Part III: Three Challenges 
to the Truth Approximation Programme - S.D. Zwart, A Hidden Variable in the Discussion 
About ‘Language Dependency’ of Truthlikeness, H. Hettema and T.A.F. Kuipers, 
Sommerfeld’s Atombau: A Case Study in Potential Truth Approximation, R. Festa, 
Verisimilitude, Disorder, and Optimum Prior Probabilities, Part IV: Explicating Psycho- 
logical Intuitions — A.R. Mackor, Intentional Psychology is a Biological Discipline, J. 
Peijnenburg, Hempel’s Rationality. On the Empty Nature of Being a Rational Agent, L. 
Guichard, The Causal Efficacy of Propositional Attitudes; M. ter Hark, Connectionism, 
Behaviourism and the Language of Thought. 


VOLUME 46 (1996) 


POLITICAL DIALOGUE: THEORIES AND PRACTICE 
(Edited by Stephen L. Esquith) 


Introduction — S.L. Esquith, Political Dialogue and Political Virtue. Part I: The Modern 
Clasics — A.J. Damico, Reason’s Reach: Liberal Tolerance and Political Discourse, T.R. 
Machan, Individualism and Political Dialogue; R. Kukla, The Coupling of Human Souls: 
Rousseau and the Problem of Gender Relations, D.F. Koch, Dialogue: An Essay in the 
Instrumentalist Tradition. Part 11: Toward a Democratic Synthesis — E. Simpson, Forms of 
Political Thinking and the Persistence of Practical Philosophy, J.B. Sauer, Discoursee, 
Consensus, and Value: Conversations about the Intelligible Relation Between the Private and 
Public Spheres; M. Kingwell, Phronesis and Political Dialogue, R.T. Peterson, Democracy 
and Intellectual Mediation — After Liberalism and Socialism. Part Il: Dialogue in Practice 
— §. Rohr Scaff, L.A. Scaff, Political Dialogue in the New Germany: The Burdens of Culture 
and an Asymmetrical Past, J.H. Read, Participation, Power, and Democracy, S.E. Bennett, 
B. Fisher, D. Resnick, Speaking of Politics in the United States: Who Talks to Whom, Why, 
and Why Not, J. Forester, Beyond Dialogue to Transformative Learning: How Deliberative 
Rituals Encourage Political Judgement in Community Planning Processes, A. Featic, 
Retribution in Democracy. 


VOLUME 47 (1996) 


EPISTEMOLOGY AND HISTORY. HUMANITIES AS A PHILOSOPHICAL 
PROBLEM AND JERZY KMITA’S APPROACH TO IT 
(Edited by Anna Zeidler-Janiszewska) 


A. Zeidler-Janiszewska, Preface. Humanistic Knowledge — K.O. Apel, The Hermeneutic 
Dimension of Social Science and its Normative Foundation, M. Czerwinski, Jerzy Kmita’s 
Epistemology, L. Witkowski, The Frankfurt School and Structuralism in Jerzy Kmita’s 
Analysis, A. Szahaj, Between Modernism and Postmodernism: Jerzy Kmita’s Epistemology; A. 
Grzegorczyk, Non-Cartesian Coordinates in the Contemporary Humanities, A. Patubicka, 
Pragmatist Holism as an Expression of Another Disenchantment of the World; J. Sojka, Who 
is Afraid of Scientism?;, P. Ozdowski, The Broken Bonds with the World; J. Such, Types of 
Determination vs. the Development of Science in Historical Epistemology; P. Zeidler, Some 
Issues of Historical Epistemology in the Light of the Structuralist Philosophy of Science, M. 
Buchowski, Via Media: On the Consequences of Historical Epistemology for the Problem of 
Rationality, B. Kotowa, Humanistic Valuation and Some Social Functions of the Humanities. 
On Explanation and Humanistic Interpretation — T.A.F. Kuipers, Explanation by 
Intentional, Functional, and Causal Specification, E. Swiderski, The Interpretational 
Paradigm in the Philosophy of the Human Sciences; L. Nowak, On the Limits of the 
Rationalistic Paradigm, F. Coniglione, Humanistic Interpretation between Hempel and 
Popper; Z. Ziembinski, Historical Interpretation vs. the Adaptive Interpretation of a Legal 
Text, W. Mejbaum, Explaining Social Phenomena; M. Zidtkowski, The Functional Theory of 
Culture and Sociology, K. Zamiara, Jerzy Kmita’s Social-Regulational Theory of Culture and 
the Category of Subject, J. Brzezinski, Theory and Social Practice. One or Two 
Psychologies?, Z. Kwiecinski, Decahedron of Education (Components and aspects). The 
Need for a Comprehensive Approach; J. Pasniczek, The Relational vs. Directional Concept of 
Intentionality. The Historical Dimension of Culture and its Studies — J. Margolis, The 
Declension of Progressivism;, J. Topolski, Historians Look at Historical Truth, T. Jerzak- 
Gierszewska, Three Types of the Theories of Religion and Magic, H. Paetzold, Mythos und 
Moderne in der Philosophie der symbolishen Formen Ernst Cassirers, M. Siemek, 
Sozialphilosophische Aspekte der Ubersetzbarkeit. Problems of Artistic Practice and Its 
Interpretation — S. Morawski, Theses on the 20th Century Crisis of Art and Culture; A. 
Erjavec, The Perception of Science in Modernist and Postmodernist Artistic Practice, G. 
Dziamski, The Avant-garde and Contemporary Artistic Consciousness, H. Orlowski, 
Generationszugehorigkeit und Selbsterfahrung von (deutschen) Schriftstellern, T. Kostyrko, 
The “Transhistoricity” of the Structure of Work of Art and the Process of Value Transmission 
in Culture; G. Banaszak, Musical Culture as a Configuration of Subcultures; A. Zeidler- 
Janiszewska, The Problem of the Applicability of Humanistic Interpretation in the Light of 
Contemporary Artistic Practice, J. Kmita, Towards Cultural Relativism “with a Small ‘r’”; 
The Bibliography of Jerzy Kmita. 


VOLUME 48 (1996) 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF ERNEST GELLNER 
(Edited by John A. Hall and Jan Jarvie) 


J.A. Hall, I. Jarvie, Preface, J.A. Hall, I. Jarvie, The Life and Times of Ernest Gellner. Part 1: 
Intelectual Background - J. Musil, The Prague Roots of Ernest Gellner’s Thinking; Ch. 
Hahn, Gellner and Malinowski: Words and Things in Central Europe, T. Dragadze, Ernest 
Gellner in Soviet East. Part 2: Nations and Nationalism — B. O’Leary, On the Nature of 
Nationalism: An Appraisal of Ernest Geliner’s Writings on Nationalism, K. Minogue, Ernest 
Gellner and the Dangers of Theorising Nationalism, A.D. Smith, History and Modernity: 


Reflection on the Theory of Nationalism, M. Mann, The Emergence of Modern European 
Nationalism, N. Stagardt, Gellner’s Nationalism: The Spirit of Modernisation? Part 3: 
Patterns of Development — P. Burke, Reflections on the History of Encyclopaedias, A. 
MacFarlane, Ernest Gellner and the Escape to Modernity, R. Dore, Soverein Individuals; S. 
Eisenstadt, Japan: Non Axial Modernity, M. Ferro, L’Indépendance Telescopée: De la 
Décolonisation a L’Impérialisme Multinational. Part 4: Islam — A. Hammoudi, Segmentarity, 
Social stratification, Political Power and Sainthood: Reflections on Gellner’s Theses, H. 
Munson, Jr., Rethinking Gellner’s Segmentary Analysis of Morocco’s Ait‘Atta, J. Baechler, 
Sur le charisme;, Ch. Lindholm, Despotism and Democracy: State and Society in PreModern 
Middle East, H. Munson, Jr. Muslism and Jew in Morocco: Reflections on the Distinction 
between Belief and Behaviour, T. Asad, The Idea of an Anthropology of Islam. Part §: 
Science and Disenchantment — P. Anderson, Science, Politics, Enchantment, R. Schroeder, 
From the Big Divide to the Rubber Cage: Gellner’s Conception of Science and Technology, J. 
Davis, [rrationality in Social Life. Part 6: Relativism and Universals — J. Skorupski, The 
Post-Modern Hume: Ernest Gellner’s ‘Enlightenment Fundamentalism’, J. Wettersten, Ernest 
Gellner: A Wittgensteinian Rationalist, 1. Jarvie, Gellner’s Positivism, R. Boudon, 
Relativising Relativism: When Sociology Refutes the Sociology of Science; R. Aya, The 
Empiricist Exorcist. Part 7: Philosophy of History — W. McNeill, A Swang Song for British 
Liberalism?;, A. Park, Gellner and the Long Trends of History, E. Leone, Marx, Gellner, 
Power; R. Langlois, Coercion, Cognition and Production: Gellner’s Challenge to Historical 
Materialism and Post-Modernism, E. Gellner, Reply to my Critics, I. Jarvie, Complete 
Bibliography of Gellner’s Work. 


VOLUME 49 (1996) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POPPER’S THOUGHT 
(Edited by Stefan Amsterdamski) 


Karl Popper’s Three Worlds — J. Watkins, World 1, World 2 and the Theory of Evolution; 
A. Grobler, World 3 and the Cunning of Reason. The Scientific Method as Ethics — J. Agassi, 
Towards Honest Public Relations of Science, S. Amsterdamski, Between Relativism and 
Absolutism: the Popperian Ideal of Knowledge. The Open Society and its Prospects — E. 
Gellner, Karl Popper — The Thinker and the Man, J. Wolenski, Popper on Prophecies and 
Predictions. 


VOLUME 50 (1996) 


THE IDEA OF THE UNIVERSITY 
(Edited by Jerzy Brzezinski and Leszek Nowak) 


Introduction — K. Twardowski, The Majesty of the University. I - Z. Ziembinski, What Can 
be Saved of the Idea of the University?,; L. Kotakowski, What Are Universities for?; L. 
Gumanski, The Ideal University and Reality; Z. Bauman, The Present Crisis of the 
Universities. Il — K. Ajdukiewicz, On Freedom of Science, H. Samsonowicz, Universities and 
Democracy; J. Topolski, The Commonwealth of Scholars and New Conceptions of Truth, K. 
Szaniawski, Plus ratio quam vis. II — L. Koj, Science, Teaching and Values, K. Szaniawski, 
The Ethics of Scientific Criticism, J. Brzezifiski, Ethical Problems of Research Work of 
Psychologists. 1 — J. Gockowski, Tradition in Science, J. Kmita, Is a “Creative Man of 
Knowledge” Needed in University Teaching?, L. Nowak, The Personality of Researchers and 
the Necessity of Schools in Science. Recapitulation — J. Brzezinski, Reflections on the 
University. 


VOLUME 51 (1997) 


KNOWLEDGE AND INQUIRY: ESSAYS ON JAAKKO HINTIKKA’S 
EPISTEMOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
(Edited by Matti Sintonen) 


M. Sintonen, From the Science of Logic to the Logic of Science. 1: Historical Perspectives — 
Z. Bechler, Hintikka on Plentitude in Aristotle, M.-L. Kakkuri-Knuuttila, What Can the 
Sciences of Man Learn from Aristotle?, M. Kusch, Theories of Questions in German-Speaking 
Philosophy Around the Turn of the Century, N.-E. Sahlin, ‘He is no Good for My Work’: On 
the Philosophical Relations between Ramsey and Wittgenstein. 1: Formal Tools: Induction, 
Observation and Identifiability — T.A.F. Kuipers, The Carnap-Hintikka Programme in 
Inductive Logic; I. Levi, Caution and Nonmonotic Inference, 1. Niiniluoto, Inductive Logic, 
Atomism, and Observational Error, A. Mutanen, Theory of Identifiability. TI: Questions in 
Inquiry: The Interrogative Model — S. Bromberger, Natural Kinds and Questions; S.A. 
Kleiner, The Structure of Inquiry in Developmental Biology, A. Wisniewski, Some 
Foundational Concepts of Erotetic Semantics, J. Wolenski, Science and Games. IV: Growth 
of Knowledge: Explanation and Discovery — M. Sintonen, Explanation: The Fifth Decade, E. 
Weber, Scientific Explanation and the Interrogative Model of Inquiry, G. Gebhard, Scientific 
Discovery, Induction, and the Multi-Level Character of Scientific Inquiry, M. Kiikeri, On the 
Logical Structure of Learning Models. V: Jaakko Hintikka: Replies. 


VOLUME 52 (1997) 


Helena Eilstein 
LIFE CONTEMPLATIVE, LIFE PRACTICAL. 
AN ESSAY ON FATALISM 


Preface. Chapter One: Oldcomb and Newcomb — 1. Jn the King Comb’s Chamber of Game, 
2. The Newcombian Predicaments. Chapter Two: Ananke — |. Fatalism: What It Is Not?; 2. 
Fatalism: What Is It?,; 3. Fatalism and a priori Arguments, 4. Fatalism and ‘Internal’ 
Experience, 5. Determinism, Indeterminism and Fatalism, 6. Transientism, Eternism and 
Fatalism;, 7. Fatalism: What It Does Not Imply?. Chapter Three: Fated Freedom — 1. More 
on Libertarianism, 2. On the Deterministic Concept of Freedom, 3. Moral Self and 
Responsibility in the Light of Probabilism; 4. Fated Freedom. Chapter Four: The Virus of 
Fatalism — 1. Fatalism and Problems of Cognition, 2. The Virus of Fatalism: Why Mostly 
Harmless? 


VOLUME 53 (1997) 


Dimitri Ginev 
A PASSAGE TO THE HERMENEUTIC PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Preface, Introduction: Topics in the Hermeneutic Philosophy of Science, Chapter 0: On the 
Limits of the Rational Reconstruction of Scientific Knowledge, Chapter 1: On the 
Hermeneutic Nature of Group Rationality, Chapter 2: Towards a Hermeneutic Theory of 
Progressive Change in Scientific Development, Chapter 3: Beyond Naturalism and 
Traditionalism, Chapter 4: A Critical Note on Normative Naturalism, Chapter 5: Micro and 
Macrohermeneutics of Science, Concluding Remarks. 


VOLUME 54 (1997) 


IN ITINERE. EUROPEAN CITIES AND THE BIRTH OF MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
(Edited by Roberto Poll1) 


Introduction — R. Poli, Jn itinere. Pictures from Central-European Philosophy. Stages of the 
Tour — K. Schuhmann, Philosophy and Art in Munich around the Turn of the Century; M. 
Libardi, In itinere: Vienna 1870-1918, W. Baumgartner, Nineteenth-Century Wurzburg: The 
Development of the Scientific Approach to Philosophy, L. Dappiano, Cambridge and the 
Austrian Connection; J. Sebestik, Prague Mosaic. Encounters with the Prague Philosophers; 
J.J. Jadacki, Warsaw: The Rise and Decline of Modern Scientific Philosophy in the Capital 
City of Poland; J. Wolenski, Lvov; L. Albertazzi, Science and the Avant-Garde in Early 
Nineteenth-Century Florence, F. Minazzi, The Presence of Phenomenology in Milan between 
the Two World Wars. The Contribution of Antonio Banfi and Giulio Preti. 


VOLUME 55 (1997) 


REALISM AND QUANTUM PHYSICS 
(Edited by Evandro Agazzi) 


Introduction — E. Agazzi. Part One: Philosophical Considerations — P. Horwich, Realism 
and Truth, E. Agazzi, On the Criteria for Establishing the Ontological Status of Different 
Entities; A. Baltas, Constraints and Resistance: Stating a Case for Negative Realism, M. Paty, 
Predicate of Existence and Predicability for a Theoretical Object in Physics. Part Two: 
Observability and Hidden Entities — F. Bonsak, Atoms: Lessons of a History, A. Cordero, 
Arguing for Hidden Realities, B. d’Espagnat, On the Difficulties that Attributing Existence to 
“Hidden” Quantities May Raise; M. Pauri, The Quantum, Space-Time and Observation. Part 
Three: Applications to Quantum Physics — D. Albert, On the Phenomenology of Quantum- 
Mechanical Superpositions, G.C. Ghiraldi, Realism and Quantum Mechanics, M. Crozon, 
Experimental Evidence of Quark Structure Inside Hadrons. 


VOLUME 56 (1997) 


IDEALIZATION VIIT. MODELLING IN PSYCHOLOGY 
(Edited by Jerzy Brzezinski, Bodo Krause and Tomasz Maruszewski) 


Part I: Philosophical and Methodological Problems of Cognition Process — J. Wane, 
Idealizing the Cartesian-Newtonian Paradigm as Reality: The Impact of New-Paradigm 
Physics on Psychological Theory, E. Hornowska, Operationalization of Psychological 
Magnitudes. Assumptions-Structure-Consequences, T. Bachmann, Creating Analogies — On 
Aspects of the Mapping Process between Knowledge Domains, H. Schaub, Modelling Action 
Regulation. Part II: The Structure of Ideal Learning Process — S. Ohlson, J.J. Jewett, [deal 
Adaptive Agents and the Learning Curve, B. Krause, Towards a Theory of Cognitive 
Learning; B. Krause, U. Gauger, Learning and Use of Invariances: Experiments and Network 
Simulation, M. Friedrich, “Reaction Time” in the Neural Network Module ART 1. Part III: 
Control Processes in Memory — J. Tzelgov, V. Yehene, M. Naveh-Benjamin, From Memory 
to Automaticity and Vice Versa: On the Relation between Memory and Automaticity, H. 
Hagendorf, S. Fisher, B. Sa, The Function of Working Memory in Coordination of Mental 
Transformations, L. Nowak, On Common-Sense and (Para-)Idealization, 1. Nowakowa, On 
the Problem of Induction. Toward an Idealizational Paraphrase. 


VOLUME 57 (1997) 


EUPHONY AND LOGOS 
ESSAYS IN HONOUR OF MARIA STEFFEN-BATOG AND TADEUSZ BATOG 
(Edited by Roman Murawski, Jerzy Pogonowsk1) 


Preface. Scientific Works of Maria Steffen-Batég and Tadeusz Batdég — List of Publications 
of Maria Steffen-Batog; List of Publications of Tadeusz Batég;, J. Pogonowski, On the 
Scientific Works of Maria Steffen-Batog,; Jerzy Pogonowski, On the Scientific Works of 
Tadeusz Batég, W. Lapis, How Should Sounds Be Phonemicized?, P. Nowakowski, On 
Applications of Algorithms for Phonetic Transcription in Linguistic Research, J. Pogonowski, 
Tadeusz Batog’s Phonological Systems. Mathematical Logic — W. Buszkowski, Incomplete 
Information Systems and Kleene 3-valued Logic, M. Kandulski, Categorial Grammars with 
Structural Rules; M. Kotowska-Gawiejnowicz, Labelled Deductive Systems for the Lambek 
Calculus, R. Murawski, Satisfaction Classes — a Survey, K. Swirydowicz, A New Approach to 
Dyadic Deontic Logic and the Normative Consequence Relation, W. Zielonka, More about 
the Axiomatics of the Lambek Calculus. Theoretical Linguistics — J.J. Jadacki, Troubles with 
Categorial Interpretation of Natural Language, M. Karpinski, Conversational Devices in 
Human-Computer Communication Using WIMP UI, W. Maciejewski, Qualitative Orientation 
and Gramatical Categories, Z. Vetulani, A System of Computer Understanding of Text, A. 
Wojcik, The Formal Development of van Sandt’s Presupposition Theory, W. Zabrocki, 
Psychologism in Noam Chomsky’s Theory (Tentative Critical Remarks); R. Zuber, Defining 
Presupposition without Negation. Philosophy of Language and Methodology of Sciences — 
J. Kmita, Philosophical Antifundamentalism;, A. Luchowska, Peirce and Quine: Two Views on 
Meaning, S. Wiertlewski, Method According to Feyerabend, J. Wolenski, Wittgenstein and 
Ordinary Language, K. Zamiara, Context of Discovery — Context of Justification and the 
Problem of Psychologism. 


VOLUME 58 (1997) 


THE POSTMODERNIST CRITIQUE OF THE PROJECT OF ENLIGHTENMENT 
(Edited by Sven-Eric Liedman) 


S.-E. Liedman, Introduction, R. Wokler, The Enlightenment Project and its Critics, M. 
Benedikt, Die Gegenwartsbedeutung von Kants aufkldrender Akzeptanz und Zurtickweisung 
des Modells der Naturwissenschaft fiir zwischenmenschliche Verhdltnisse: Verfehlte 
Beziehungen der Geisterwelt Swedenborgs, S.-E. Liedman, The Crucial Role of Ethics in 
Different Types of Enlightenment (Condorcet and Kant); S. Dahlstedt, Forms of the Ineffable: 
From Kant to Lyotard, P. Magnus Johansson, On the Enlightenment in Psycho-Analysis, E. 
Lundgren-Gothlin, Ethics, Feminism and Postmodernism: Seyla Benhabib and Simone de 
Beauvoir, E. Kiss, Gibt es ein Projekt der Aufkldrung und wenn ja, wie viele (Aufkldrung vor 
dem Horizont der Postmoderne); E. Kennedy, Enlightenment Anticipations of Postmodernist 
Epistemology, L. Nowak, On Postmodernist Philosophy: An Attempt to Identify its Historical 
Sense, M. Castillo, The Dilemmas of Postmodern Individualism. 


VOLUME 59 (1997) 


BEYOND ORIENTALISM. THE WORK OF WILHELM HALBFASS AND 
ITS IMPACT ON INDIAN AND CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES 
(Edited by Eli Franco and Karin Preisendanz) 


E. Franco, K. Preisendanz, Introduction and Editorial Essay on Wilhelm Halbfass, 
Publications by Wilhelm Halbfass; W. Halbfass, Research and Reflections: Responses to my 


Respondents. Beyond Orientalism? Reflections on a Current Theme. Part I: Cross-Cultural 
Encounter and Dialogue — F. X. Clooney, SJ, Wilhelm Halbfass and the Openness of the 
Comparative Project; F. Dallmayr, Exit from Orientalism: Comments on Wilhelm Halbfass; S. 
D. Serebriany, Some Marginal Notes on India and Europe; R. Sen (née Mookerjee), Some 
Reflections on India and Europe: An Essay in Understanding, K. Karttunen, Greeks and 
Indian Wisdom, D. Killingley, Mlecchas, Yavanas and Heathens: Interacting Xenologies in 
Early Nineteenth-Century Calcutta, W. Halbfass, Research and Reflections: Responses to my 
Respondents. Cross-Cultural Encounter and Dialogue. Part II: Issues of Comparative 
Philosophy — J. Nath Mohanty, Between Indology and Indian Philosophy; J. S. O’Leary, 
Heidegger and Indian Philosophy; S. Rao, “Subordinate” or “Supreme"? The Nature of 
Reason in India and the West, R. Ivekoviz, The Politics of Comparative Philosophy; B.-A. 
Scharfstein, The Three Philosophical Traditions, W. Halbfass, Research and Reflections: 
Responses to my Respondents. Issues of Comparative Philosophy. Part III: Topics in Classical 
Indian Philosophy — J. E. M. Houben, Bhartrhari’s Perspectivism: The Vrtti and Bhartrhari’s 


Perspectivism in the First kanda of the Vakyapadiya; J. Bronkhorst, Philosophy and the Vedic 
Exegesis in the Mimamsa, J. Taber, The Significance of Kum4rila’s Philosophy, K. Harikat, 
Kumarila’s Acceptance and Modification of Categories of the Vaiwesika School, V. Lysenko, 
The Vaiwesika Notions of akasa and die from the Perspective of Indian Ideas of Space, B. M. 
Perry, Early NyaGya and Hindu Orthodoxy: anviksiki and adhikara, W. Halbfass, Research 


and Reflections: Responses to my Respondents: Topics in Classical Indian Philosophy. Part 
IV: Developments and Attitudes in Neo-Hinduism — A. O. Fort, Jivanmukti and Social 
Service in Advaita and Neo-Vedanta, S. Elkman, Religious Plurality and Swami Vivekananda. 
Part V: Indian Religion, Past and Present — M. Hara, A Note on dharmasya siksma gatih, 


A. Wezler, The Story of Ani-Mandavya as told in the Mahabharata: Its significance for Indian 


Legal and Religious History, Y. Grinshpon, Experience and Observation in Traditional and 
Modern Pataijala Yoga, F. J. Korom, Language Belief and Experience in Bengali Folk 
Religion, W. Halbfass, Research and Reflection: Responses to my Respondents. Developments 
and Attitudes in Neo-Hinduism; Indian religion, Past and Present. 


VOLUME 60 (1998) 


MARX’S THEORIES TODAY 
(Edited by Ryszard Panasiuk and Leszek Nowak) 


R. Panasiuk, Introduction, Part I: On Dialectics and Ontology — S.-E. Liedman, Engels and 
the Laws of Dialectics, R. Panasiuk, On Dialectics in Marxism Again, R. Albritton, The 
Unique Ontology of Capital, R. Washner, It is not Singularity that Governs the Nature of Things. 
The Principle of Isolated Individual and Its Negation in Marx’s Doctoral Thesis, Part II: On 
Historical Materialism and Social Theories — Z. Cackowski, The Continuing Validity of the 
Marxian Thought, P. Casal, From Unilineal to Universal Historical Materialism, 1. Hunt, A 
Dialectical Interpretation and Resurrection of Historical Materialism, W. Krajewski, The 
Triumph of Historical Materialism, L. Nowak, The Adaptive Interpretation of Historical 
Materialism: A Survey. On a Contribution to Polish Analytical Marxism, M. Koztowski, A New Look 
at Capitalism. Between the Decommunisation of Marx's and the Defeudalisation of Hegel's Visions of 
Capitalism; F. Moseley, An Empirical Appraisal of Marx's Economic Theory, Ch. Bertram and A. 
Carling, Stumbling into Revolution. Analytical Marxism, Rationality and Collective Action, K. 
Graham, Collectives, Classes and Revolutionary Potential in Marx, U. Himmelstrand, How to 
Become and Remain a Marxicising Sociologist. An Egocentric Report, Part III: On Axiology 
and the Socialist Project — P. Kamolnick, Visions of Social Justice in Marx: An Assessment 
of Recent Debates in Normative Philosophy, W. Schmied-Kowarzik, Karl Marx as a Philosopher of 
Human Emancipation; H. J. Sandkihler, Marx — Welche Rationalitadt? Epistemische Kontexte 
und Widerspriiche der Transformation von Philosophie in Wissenschaft, J. Kmita, The 


Production of “Rational Reality” and the “Systemic Coercion”; J. Bidet, Metastructure and 
Socialism, T. Andreani, Vers une Issue Socialiste a la Crise du Capitalisme, W. Becker, The 
Bankruptsy of Marxism. About the Historical End of a World Philosophy; D. Aleksandrowicz, 
Myth, Eschatology and Social Reality in the Light of Marxist Philosophy. 


VOLUME 61 (1997) 


REPRESENTATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC REALITY 
CONTEMPORARY FORMAL PHILOSOPY OF SCIENCE IN SPAIN 
(Edited by Andoni Ibarra and Thomas Mormann) 


Introduction — A. Ibarra, T. Mormann, The Long and Winding Road to Philosophy of Science 
in Spain. Part 1: Representation and Measurement — A. Ibarra, T. Mormann, Theories as 
Representations, J. Garrido Garrido, The Justification of Measurement, O. Fernandez Prat, D. 
Quesada, Spatial Representations and Their Physical Content, J.A. Diez Calzada, The Theory- 
Net of Interval Measurement Theory. Part 2: Truth, Rationality, and Method — J.C. Garcia- 
Bermejo Ochoa, Realism and Truth Approximation in Economic Theory, W.J.Gonzales, 
Rationality in Economics and Scientific Predictions, J.P. Zamora Bonilla, An Invitation to 
Methodonomics. Part 3: Logics, Semantics and Theoretical Structures — J.L.Falguera, A 
Basis for a Formal Semantics of Linguistic Formulations of Science, A. Sobrino, E. Trillas, 
Can Fuzzy Logic Help to Pose Some Problems in the Philosophy of Science?; J. de Lorenzo, 
Demonstrative Ways in Mathematical Doing, M. Casanueva, Genetics and Fertilization: A 
Good Marriage, C.U. Moulines, The Concept of Universe from a Metatheoretical Point of 
View. 


VOLUME 62 (1998) 


IN THE WORLD OF SIGNS 
(Edited by Jacek Juliusz Jadacki and Witold Strawinski) 


Introduction. How to Move in the World of Signs. Part I: Theoretical Semiotics — A. 
Boguslawski, Conditionals and Egocentric Mental Predicates; W. Buszkowski, On Families 
of Languages Generated by Categorial Grammar, K.G. Havas, Changing the World - 
Changing the Meaning. On the Meanings of the “Principle of Non-Contradiction”, H. Hiz, 
On Translation, S. Marcus, Imprecision, Between Variety and Uniformity: The Conjugate 
Pairs, J. Peregrin, P. Sgall, Meaning and “Propositional Attitudes”; O.A. Wojtasiewicz, Some 
Applications of Metric Space in Theoretical Linguistic. Part Il: Methodology — E. Agazzi, 
Rationality and Certitude; I. Bellert, Human Reasoning and Artifical Intelligence. When Are 
Computers Dumb in Simulating Human Reasoning?; T. Bigaj, Analyticity and Existence in 
Mathematics, G.B. Keene, Taking up the Logical Slack in Natural Languages, A. Kertész, 
Interdisciplinarity and the Myth of Exactness; J. Srzednicki, Norm as the Basis of Form, JS. 
Stepanov, “Cause” in the Light of Semiotics; J.A. Wojciechowski, The Development of Knowledge as 
a Moral Problem. Part II: History of Semiotics — E. Albrecht, Philosophy of Language, Logic 
and Semiotics, G. Deledalle, A Philosopher’s Reply to Questions Concerning Peirce's Theory 
of Signs; J. Deledalle-Rhodes, The Transposition of Linguistic Sign in Peirce's Contributions 
to “The Nation”; R. E. Innis, From Feeling to Mind: A Note on Langer’s Notion of Symbolic 
Projection, R. Kevelson, Peirce’s Semiotics as Complex Inquiry: Conflicting Methods, J. 
Kopania, The Cartesian Alternative of Philosophical Thinking, Xiankun Li, Why Gonsung 
Long (Kungsun Lung) Said “White Horse Is Not Horse”, L. Melazzo, A Report on an Ancient 
Discussion, Ding-fu Ni, Semantic Thoughts of J. Stuart Mill and Chinese Characters, I. 
Portis-Winner, Lotman’s Semiosphere: Some Comments; J. Réthoré, Another Close Look at 
the Interpretant, E. Stankiewicz, The Semiotic Turn of Breal’s “Semantique”’, Part IV: 
Linguistic — K. Heger, Passive and Other Voices Seen from an Onomasiological Point of 


View, L.I. Komlészi, The Semiotic System of Events, Intrinsic Temporal and Deictic Tense 
Relations in Natural Language. On the Conceptualization of Temporal Schemata, W. M. 
Osadnik, E. Horodecka, Polysystem Theory, Translation Theory and Semiotics, A. Wierzbicka, 
THINK — a Universal Human Concept and a Conceptual Primitive. Part V: Cultural 
Semiotics — G. Bettetini, Communication as a Videogame, W. Krysinski, Joyce, Models, and 
Semiotics of Passions, H. Ksiqzek-Konicka, “Visual Thinking” in the Poetry of Julian Przybos 
and Miron Biatoszewski, U. Niklas, The Space of Metaphor, M. C. Ruta, Captivity as Event 
and Metaphor in Some of Cervantes’ Writings; E. Tarasti, From Aestetics to Ethics: Semiotics 
Observations on the Moral Aspects of Art, Especially Music, L. Tondl, Is It Justified to 
Consider the Semiotics of Technological Artefacts?, V. Voigt, Poland, Finland and Hungary 
(A Tuatara’s View); T.G. Winner, Czech Poetism: A New View of Poetics Language; J. Wrede, 
Metaphorical Imagery — Ambiguity, Explicitness and Life. Part VI: Psycho-Socio-Semiotics 
— E.M. Barth, A Case Study in Empirical Logic and Semiotics. Fundamental Modes of 
Thought of Nazi Politician Vidkun Quisling, Based on Unpublished Drafts and Notebooks, P. 
Bouissac, Why Do Memmes Die? W. Kalaga, Threshold of Signification, A. Podgérecki, Do 
Social Sciences Evaporate? 


VOLUME 63 (1998) 


IDEALIZATION IX: IDEALIZATION IN CONTEMPORARY PHYSICS 
(Edited by Niall Shanks) 


N. Shanks, /ntroduction, M. Bishop, An Epistemological Role for Thought Experiments, 1. Nowak & 
L. Nowak, “Models” and “Experiments” as Homogeneous Families of Notions, S. French & J. 
Ladyman, A Semantic Perspective on Idealization in Quantum Mechanics, Ch. Liu, Decoherence 
and Idealization in Quantum Measurement, S. Hartmann, [dealization in Quantum Field Theory; R. 
F. Hendry, Models and Approximations in Quantum Chemistry, D. Howard, Astride the Divided 
Line: Platonism, Empiricism, and Einstein's Epistemological Opportunism, G. Gale, Idealization in 
Cosmology: A Case Study, A. Maidens, [dealization, Heuristics and the Principle of Equivalence, A. 
Rueger & D. Sharp, [dealization and Stability:A Perspective from Nonlinear Dynamics; D. L. Holt & 
R. G. Holt, Towards a Very Old Account of Rationality in Experiment: Occult Practices in Chaotic 
Sonoluminescence. 


VOLUME 64 (1998) 


PRAGMATIC IDEALISM. CRITICAL ESSAYS ON NICHOLAS RESCHER’S SYSTEM 
OF PRAGMATIC IDEALISM 
(Edited by Axel Wiistehube and Michael Quante) 


Introduction: A. Wtstehube, Js Systematic Philosophy still Possible?, T. Airaksinen, Moral 
Facts and Objective Values, L. Rodriguez Dupla, Values and Reasons; G. Gale, Rescher on 
Evolution and the Intelligibility of Nature; J Kekes, The Nature of Philosophy, P. Machamer, 
Individual and Other-Person Morality: A Plea for an Emotional Response to Ethical 
Problems, D. Marconi, Opus Incertum,; M. Marsonet, Scientific Realism and Pragmatic 
Idealism, R. Martin, Was Spinoza a Person?, H. Pape, Brute Facts, Real Minds and the 
Postulation of Reality: Resher on Idealism and the Ontological Neutrality of Experience; J. 
C. Pitt, Doing Philosophy: Rescher’s Normative Methodology, L. B. Puntel, Js Truth “Ideal 
Coherence”?,; M. Quante, Understanding Conceptual Schemes: Rescher’s Quarrel with 
Davidson, A. Siitonen, The Ontology of Facts and Values, M. Willaschek, Skeptical Challenge 
and the Burden of Proof: On Rescher’s Critique of Skepticism, N. Rescher, Responses. 


VOLUME 65 (1999) 


THE TOTALITARIAN PARADIGM AFTER THE END OF COMMUNISM. 
TOWARDS A THEORETICAL REASSESSMENT. 
(Edited by Achim Siegel) 


A. Siegel, Introduction: The Changing Fortunes of the Totalitarian Paradigm in Communist 
Studies. On Recent Controversies Over The Concept Of Totalitarianism — K. von Beyme, The 
Concept of Totalitarianism — A Reassessment after the End of Communist Rule, K. Mueller, East 
European Studies, Neo-Totalitarianism and Social Science Theory, L. Nowak, A Conception that is 
Supposed to Correspond to the Totalitarian Approach to Realsocialism, E. Nolte, The Three 
Versions of the Theory of Totalitarianism and the Significance of the Historical-Genetic Version, E. 
Jesse, The Two Major Instances of Totalitarianism: Observations on the Interconnection between 
Soviet Communism and National Socialism. Classic Concept Of Totalitarianism: Reassessment 
And Reinterpretation — J.P. Amason, Totalitarianism and Modernity: Franz Borkenau’s 
“Totalitarian Enemy” as a Source of Sociological Theorizing on Totalitarianism, A. Sélner, 
Sigmund Neumann's “Permanent Revolution”: A Forgotten Classic of Comparative Research into 
Modern Dictatorship, F. Pohlmann, The “Seeds of Destruction” in Totalitarian Systems. An 
Interpretation of the Unity in Hannah Arendt’s Political Philosophy, W.J. Patzelt, Reality 
Construction under Totalitarianism: An Ethnomethodological Elaboration of Martin Draht’s 
Concept of Totalitarianism, A. Siegel, Carl Joachim Friedrich’s Concept of Totalitarianism: A 
Reinterpretation, M.R. Thompson, Neither Totalitarian nor Authoritarian: Post-Totalitarianism in 
Eastern Europe. 


VOLUME 66 (1999) 
Leon Gumanski 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE? IS THAT THE QUESTION? 
AND OTHER STUDIES IN ONTOLOGY, EPISTEMOLOGY AND LOGIC 


Preface, The Elements of a Judgment and Existence; Traditional Logic and Existential Presupposi- 
tions, To Be Or Not To Be? Is That The Question?, Some Remarks On Definitions; Logische und 
semantische Antinomien, A New Approach to Realistic Epistemology, Ausgewdhlte Probleme der 
deontischen Logik, An Attempt at the Definition of the Biological Concept of Homology, Similarity. 


VOLUME 67 (1999) 
Kazimierz Twardowski 


ON ACTIONS, PRODUCTS AND OTHER TOPICS IN PHILOSOPHY 
(Edited by Johannes Brandl and Jan Wolenski) 


Introduction; Translator’s Note; Self-Portrait (1926/91); Biographical Notes. I. On Mind, 
Psychology, and Language: Psychology vs. Physiology and Philosophy (1897), On _ the 
Classification of Mental Phenomena (1898); The Essence of Concepts (1903/24), On Idio- and 
Allogenetic Theories of Judgment (1907), Actions and Products (1912), The Humanities and 
Psychology (1912/76); On the Logic of Adjectives (1923/27). 11. On Truth and Knowledge: On So- 
Called Relative Truths (1900), A priori, or Rational (Deductive) Sciences and a posteriori, or 
Empirical (Inductive) Sciences (1923), Theory of Knowledge. A Lecture Course (1925/75). Til. On 
Philosophy: Franz Brentano and the History of Philosophy (1895); The Historical Conception of 
Philosophy (1912); On Clear and Unclear Philosophical Style (1920); Symbolomania and 


Pragmatophobia (1921), Address at the 25th Anniversary Session of the Polish Philosophical 
Society (1929/3 1); On the Dignity of the University (1933). Bibliography. 


VOLUME 68 (2000) 
Tadeusz Czezowski 


KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE AND VALUES. A PROGRAM FOR SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 
(Edited by Leon Gumanski) 


L. Gumariski, [ntroduction. Part 1: Logic, Methodology and Theory of Science — Some Ancient 
Problems in Modern Form, On the Humanities, On the Method of Analytical Description, On the 
Problem of Induction, On Discussion and Discussing, On Logical Culture, On Hypotheses, On the 
Classification of Sentences and Propositional Functions, Proof, On Traditional Distinctions between 
Definitions, Deictic Definitions, Induction and Reasoning by Analogy, The Classification of 
Reasonings and its Consequences in the Theory of Science, On the so-called Direct Justification 
and Self-evidence, On the Unity of Science; Scientific Description. Part 2: The World of Human 
Values and Norms — On Happiness, How to Understand “the Meaning of Life” ?,; How to Construct 
the Logic of Goods?, The Meaning and the Value of Life; Conflicts in Ethics, What are Values?, 
Ethics, Psychology and Logic. Part 3: Reality-Knowledge—World — Three Attitudes towards the 
World, On Two Views of the World; A Few Remarks on Rationalism and Empiricism, Identity and the 
Individual in Its Persistence, Sensory Cognition and Reality, Philosophy at the Crossroads, On 
Individuals and Existence. J.J. Jadacki, Trouble with Ontic Categories or Some Remarks on Tadeusz 
Czezowski’s Philosophical Views, W. Mincer, The Bibliography of Tadeusz Czezowski. 


VOLUME 69 (2000) 


Izabella Nowakowa, Leszek Nowak 


THE RICHNESS OF IDEALIZATION 


Preface; Introduction — Science as a Caricature of Reality. Part I: THREE METHODO- 
LOGICAL REVOLUTIONS -— |. The First Idealizational Revolution.Galileo’s-Newton’s Model of 
Free Fall, 2. The Second Idealizational Revolution. Darwin’s Theory of Natural Selection, 3. The 
Third Idealizational Revolution. Marx’s Theory of Reproduction. Part Il: THE METHOD OF 
IDEALIZATION -— 4. The Idealizational Approach to Science: A New Survey; 5. On the Concept of 
Dialectical Correspondence, 6. On Inner Concretization. A Certain Generalization of the Notions of 
Concretization and Dialectical Correspondence; 7. Concretization in Qualitative Contexts, 8. Law 
and Theory: Some Expansions, 9. On Multiplicity of Idealization. Part T: EXPLANATIONS 
AND APPLICATIONS — /0. The Ontology of the Idealizational Theory, 11. Creativity in Theory- 
building, 12. Discovery and Correspondence, 13. The Problem of Induction. Toward an 
Idealizational Paraphrase, 14. “Model(s) and “Experiment(s). An Analysis of Two Homogeneous 
Families of Notions, 15. On Theories, Half-Theories, One-fourth-Theories, etc., 16. On Explanation 
and Its Fallacies, 17. Testability and Fuzziness, 18. Constructing the Notion, 19. On Economic 
Modeling, 20. Ajdukiewicz, Chomsky and the Status of the Theory of Natural Language, 21. 
Historical Narration, 22. The Rational Legislator. Part IV: TRUTH AND IDEALIZATION -— 23. 
A Notion of Truth for Idealization, 24. “Truth is a System”: An Explication, 25. On the Concept of 
Adequacy of Laws, 26. Approximation and the Two Ideas of Truth, 27. On the Historicity of 
Knowledge. Part V: A GENERALIZATION OF IDEALIZATION -— 28. Abstracts Are Not Our 
Constructs. The Mental Constructs Are Abstracts, 29. Metaphors and Deformation, 30. Realism, 
Supra-Realism and Idealization. REFERENCES - I. Writings on Idealization, II. Other Writings. 


VOLUME 70 (2000) 


QUINE. NATURALIZED EPISTEMOLOGY, PERCEPTUAL KNOWLEDGE 
AND ONTOLOGY 
(Edited by Lieven Decock and Leon Horsten) 


Introduction. Naturalized Epistemology — T. Derksen, Naturalistic Epistemology, Murder and 
Suicide? But what about the Promises!, Ch. Hookway, Naturalism and Rationality, M. Gosselin, 
Quine’s Hypothetical Theory of Language Learning. A Comparison of Different Conceptual 
Schemes and Their Logic. The Nature of Perceptual Knowledge — J. van Brakel, Quine and Innate 
Similarity Spaces, D. Koppelberg, Quine and Davidson on the Structure of Empirical Knowledge; E. 
Picardi, Empathy and Charity. Ontology — S. Laugier, Quine: Indeterminacy, ‘Robust Realism’, and 
Truth, R. Vergauwen, Quine and Putnam on Conceptual Relativity and Reference: Theft or Honest 
Toil?, 1. Douven, Empiricist Semantics and Indeterminism of Reference, L. Decock, Domestic 
Ontology and Ideology, P. Gochet, Canonical Notation, Predication and Ontology. 


VOLUME 71 (2000) 


LOGIC, PROBABILITY AND SCIENCE 
(Edited by Niall Shanks) 


N. Shanks & R.R. Gardner, Introduction, C. Morgan, Canonical Models and Probabilistic Semantics 
(Commentary by Francois Lepage; Reply by Morgan); F. Lepage, A Many-Valued Probabilistic 
Logic (Commentary by Charles Morgan; Reply by Lepage); P. Rawling, The Exchange Paradox, 
Finite Additivity, and the Principle of Dominance (Commentary by Robert R. Gardner; Reply by 
Rawling), S. Vineberg, The Logical Status of Conditional and its Role in Confirmation (Commentary 
by Piers Rawling; Reply by Vineberg),; D. Mayo, Science, Error Statistics, and Arguing from Error 
(Commentary by Susan Vineberg; Reply by Mayo); M.N. Lance, The Best is the Enemy of the Good: 
Bayesian Epistemology as a Case Study in Unhelpful Idealization (Commentary by Leszek Nowak; 
Reply by Lance); R.B. Gardner & M.C. Wooten, An Application of Bayes’ Theorem to Population 
Genetics (Commentary by Lynne Seymour; Reply by Gardner and Wooten), P.D. Johnson, Jr., 
Another Look at Group Selection (Commentary by Niall Shanks; Reply by Johnson); C.F. Juhl, 
Teleosemantics, Kripkenstein and Paradox (Commentary by Daniel Bonevac; Reply by Juhl); D. 
Bonevac, Constitutive and Epistemic Principles (Commentary by Mark Lance; Reply by Bonevac), 
O. Bueno, Empiricism, Mathematical Truth and Mathematical Knowledge (Commentary by Chuang 
Liu; Reply by Bueno); Ch. Liu, Coins and Electrons: A Unified Understanding of Probabilistic 
Objects (Commentary by Steven French; Reply by Liu), A. Maidens, Are Electrons Vague Objects? 
(Commentary by David Over; Reply by Maidens). 


VOLUME 72 (2000) 


ON COMPARING AND EVALUATING SCIENTIFIC THEORIES 
(Edited by Adam Jonkisz and Leon Koj) 


L. Koj, Preface; L. Koj, Methodology and Values, L. Koj, Science as System; A. Grobler, 
Explanation and Epistemic Virtue, P. Giza, “Intelligent’’ Computer System and Theory Comparison, 
H. Ogryzko-Wiewiorowski, Methods of Social Choice of Scientific Theories, K. Jodkowski, Is the 
Causal Theory of Reference a Remedy for Ontological Incommensurability?,; W. Balzer, On 
Approximative Reduction, C. Ulises Moulines, [s There Genuinely Scientific Progress?, A. Jonkisz, 
On Relative Progress in Science. 


VOLUME 73 (2000) 


THE RATIONALITY OF THEISM 
(Edited by Adolfo Garcia de la Sienra) 


Preface, A. Garcia de la Stenra, Introduction, W. Redmond, A Logic of Religious Faith and 
Development, J.M. Bochenski, O.P., The Five Ways, M. Beuchot, Saint Thomas’ Third Way: 
Possibility and Necessity, Essence and Existence, R. Swinburne, Cosmological and Teleological 
Arguments, A. Garcia de la Sienra, The Ontological Argument, A. Garcia de la Sienra, Pascal’s 
Wager, A. Garcia de la Sienra & A. Araujo, The Experience of God in Moral Obligation, A. 
Plantinga, The onus probandi of Theism; R. A. Clouser, Is God Eternal?; A. Tomasini, The Presence 
and Absence of God, L. Nowak, On the Common Structure of Science and Religion. 


VOLUME 74 (2000) 


POLISH PHILOSOPHERS OF SCIENCE AND NATURE IN THE 20th CENTURY 
(Edited by Wiadystaw Krajewski) 


W. Krajewski, /ntroduction, I. Philosophers J. Wolenski, Tadeusz Kotarbifiski — Reism and Science; 
A. Jedynak, Kaziemierz Ajdukiewicz — From Radical Conventionalism to Radical Empiricism, L. 
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